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Che Aadependet. : 


THE GRACE OF RECEIVING. 
BY 4H. H. 


ALL men praise him who gives; and ’tis, in- 
deed, 

A gracious thing to go through life'as goes 

A king along a highway, where he throws 

Perpetual golden alms/@nd takes no heed 

Of measure or of merit in the deed, 

How.much of virtue, Heg.ia this God knows. 

He said; ** Who give are blessed more than 
those 

Who do receive.”” It may be. But to feed 

On alms each day and look unmurmuring 

On lips with careless, scornful pity curled, 

To fill forever, grateful and content, 

The place ‘where rich men’s lavishness is spent; 

Seenis umto me a braver, greater thing 

Than from one’s pledty to endow a world, 











WHAT I KNOW ABOUT LYING. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM. ¢, WILKINSON. 


I wnow that bchate it. «Dhateit always. 
[hate it-everywhere. [hate it in every 
one. I bate it with my whole being. It is 
the sin of sins to mé. ‘I neverjustifyit. I 
will useno casuistry about it and I will 
listen to none. It is evil and only evil, and 
that continually:s Malignant lies and benig- 
nant lies—I «hate them both: There is a 
distinction between them, no doubt. But 
the distinction is notythat malignant lies 
are wrong while benignant lies are right. 
The distinct}on is that’ benignant lies are 
wrong and malignant lies aré more wrong. 

What; then, is the use of the distinction, 
am I asked? Well, it isofno use:applied 
to yourself ; but itis sometimes Of great use 
applied to others. Tle distinction: is dan- 
gerous in casuistry, but itis wholesome in 
charity. Thatistosay, if you bave lied, 
which God forbid, you are not to play the 
Jesuit with your conscience and extenuate 
the wrong of lying. If you want to lie, 
which God forbid, equally and: more ‘also 
you are not to employ a sliding scale and 
find ‘the lie you want to telbjustifiable, or 
nearly so, according to some nice gradation 
of the guilt to be ineurred.. Lie not’ at all. 
There is nosafety but in truth. Keep your 
integrity. ) 

Once more, if you havea cure of souls— 
as pastor, teacher, parent, friend—apply no 
casuistry to sootbe a wounded conscience, 
Let the wounded conscience smart. The 
smart will be medicinal.. In. all save the 
rarest exceptional cases consciences soothe 
themselves but toosoon. A little salt in 
the wound will generally be better than 
salve. Rub it well in. That must be a 
morbidly sore conscience which smarts too 
keenly under the sense of a lie uttered. 
Cauterize:remorselessly. Mercy would be 
cruel, é 

Thus ill dol think of>casuistry: when 
casuistry is assynonym for Jesuitry. The 
distinctidn between one degree of wicked- 
nessiin lying and another: is a mischiey- 
ous distinction casuistically applied... But 
it is not’ mischievous distinction, nay, it 
is a Svery necessary anda highly salatary 
distinction apphied im charity. -Let mie ib 
lustrate, tics 

Take the ‘case of Mr. Moulton: Mr. 
Moulton may bea very:bad man. That he is 
such it does not-at sll concern my argument 
either to establish or todisprove. Let it be 
doubtful. ; At all events, he certainly lied, 
he says, about Mr. Beecher in denying Mr. 
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Beecher’ssin: Now, grant that he tells the 
truth inl saying that, what are we to  pro- 
notnce as)to his\blameworthiness for the 
lie, wlifch (he confesses? Well, firat of 
all, beyond cany question; be was blame- 
worthy: But:in what degree?) -He was 
not justifiable in his-lie. Conceded. Now 
shall we be justifiable’ in condemning him 
without limiting our condemnation by the 
circumstances and the motives that affected 
his conduct? °Clearly not: « We must:con- 
demn, but we must qualify our ‘condemna- 
tions» He was wrong, under any supposi- 
tion; in lying. | But if the circumstances 
tempted him by a motive of baseness-or of 
malignity-to lie, then his: guiltis aggravated 
many. times.» If, on the» contrary, the 
circumstances tempted him to lie: by:some 
motive of mistaken generosity, why, then, 
while we must still:condemn, cleafly we 
are bound to mitigate our condemnation. 

What wéfe the facts in his case? Nobody 
knows; let'us say. ‘That shall not matter: 
We may take his own testimony—not as 
the truth; but asa supposition. According 
to our supposition, Mr. Moulton becomes. 
the confidential depository of a sécret 
which it is the apparent interest of every 
one concerned in it to have sacredly guarded 
from public knowledge. It is ‘a fiduciary 
relation, a relation of trust, into which Mr 
Moulton has‘entered. He knows the secret, 
not by having discovered it, but by its being 
voluttarily disclésed to him. It isa secret 
of shameful misconduct on the part‘of's 
minister of the Gospel. But it is bitterly 
repented of by him before God—and before 
men, a8 far ‘as men have come to know it. 
Now what is it Mr. Moulton’s duty to do? 
No thoughtful person will say that bis‘duty 
is perfectly plain. Mr. Moulton may refuse to 
do abything whatever, and may thus aban- 
don his trust ‘without betraying it. That 
would be safe, and ‘it would also be selfish. 
He may at once divulge the ‘secret, and 
have the deserved infamy: of a traitor for 
his pains. Or, on the otherhand, he may 
attempt the office of mediator‘and strive to 
serve all parties by inspiring right neutral 
sentiments in all and by hiding the secret 
from the further knowledge of the world. 
This he does attempt. 

Upon experiment, he finds that mere 
reticence will not answer his necessities, 
and*he evades: Evasion fails, and he pre 
varicates. Prevarication does not succeed, 
and be falsifies. Well, by this: time he 
has ‘sinned. No question of that. But 
just where did his sin begin? ‘And just 
what measure of condemnation shall we be 
righteous in meting out to him? ~My 
reader, are you entirely clear? Happy 
man! Pray let the public have your solu- 
tion: 

Our lar has not served himself, nor 
sought to serve hiieself.: Much less bas he 
sought to injure anybody else. He bas’! 
simply taken‘infinite trouble’ in a mistaken 
effort to*benefit his neighbors.’ He haslied, 
alast and he must;therefore, bea bad man, 
for it is undeniably wicked to lie. But-are 
all we—Pharisees, the rest of us, this pious, : 
impeceable public—are we right: to: de- 
nounce him without stint; to’ stone him to 
death with our words, because, forsooth; 
we, we, indeed, Heaven forefend; we never 
lied? Are newspapers—religious: news: 
papers as ‘well, which would scarcely 
acruple, for instance, to say that they have 
80,000 subscribers, when, in point: of fact, 
they have perhaps only 20,999, all for the | 
sake of getting advertisements the easier— 
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are these severe precisians in morals cer- 
tein to be promotiig the cause of truth by 
heaping their holy deounciations on Mr. 
Moulton, as a self-confessed and utterly 
infamous man, because he lied alittle benev- 
olently, outside of the; regular line of busi- 
ness and when no advertising patronage 
was in question ? “Bah! [hate Pharisee- 
ism almost as much as I do lying. ; 

IT conclude that casuistry. is not a good 
thing to apply to lying for your own ease 
of conscience, I conclude, also, -and ‘with 
equal certainty; that just discrimination 
and charity ought always to be applied in 
your judging of others that have lied. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Moulton ought to 
have insisted ona prompt meeting of all the 
parties most immediately involved in the 
alleged sin and a full mutual understanding, 
with a view to pacification. “He ought then 
to have required:confession dh the part of the 
guilty man, to keep accurately even pace 
with the public knowledge or well-grounded 
public suspicion of the sin. Heé ought to 
have met inquiries with. silence—silence 
only—let the.consequences of silence be 
what they might. Consequences were not 
his responsibility; butnot to lie was... 

The case, with its sequel, is another illus- 
tration of the. inexorable need there is for 
gruth, to bring about any human salvation. 
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STEPS IN SECULARIZATION. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Ix common with many other readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT; I have felt grateful for 
the clearness and ability with which it has 
urged the necessity of so secularizing our 
government as to disarm sectarian criticism 
and carry out the aim of the founders of 
our government. When at Philadelphia, 
in 1788, im the ‘great festival which cele: 
brated the adoption of our Constitution, 
the Jewish* and Christian clergy walked 
conspicuously together in the: procession, 
there was a distinct recognition of the prin- 
ciple of universal toleration, “When, in 
2796, Washington ‘signed the treaty with 
Tripoli, in which occur the words ‘‘‘ the 
Government of the United States is in no 
sense foundéd ‘on the Christian religion,” 
he placed our government on'® purely sec- 
ular basis; and, as the Constitution (Art. 
V, c. 2) declares all treaties to bes part of 
the supreme law of the’ land, it is plain 
that the absolute separation of church and 
state is one of our centennial ‘traditions. 
But, however clearly we may agree upon 
this principle, there are points of detail 
which present practical difficulties ; and of 
some of these I now wish to speak. 

It ig easy, of course, to take a position of 
absolute dogmatism on either side. It is 
easy'to resist all change; ever when de- 
mandéd for the sake of consistedcy." Ou 


othe other hand, it is easy for any ‘radical 
to draw up for himself, off-hand,'a ‘ist of: 


points to be amended and to say to all the 
world: “ This is the way, walk ye in it!” 
But; unless I greatly mistake, this agita- 


tion/like most others, develops difficulties: 


in the practical. application that will need 


‘much careful discrimisation in those who: 


are to guide it; to say nothing of the need 
of patiewes’ and good-nature in bringing 
into harmony the various elements by 
which, after all, it must‘be carried: If we 


oare’at once to banish ‘to the ranks of the 


enemy all who venture to criticise a single 
detail of our policy, the party of reform 
will soon become conveniently small. For 
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one, I frankly confess that on some of 
these details I would. gladly take counsel: 
with those wiser than myself. 

L. Take, for ‘instance, the exemption of 
chureh property’ from ‘taxation. | Iam 
wholly opposed to ‘such exemption; ana if 
is even held by good lawyers to be contra- 
ry te the constitution of the state in 
which I live (Rhode Island), which provides 
that “nomen shall be compelled to fre- 
quent or to support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatever except in 
fulfillment of bis own voluntary contract” 
—the italics being my own. 80 far is com- 
paratively clear, and-it would seem at first 
sight to be a sheer case of religious perse- 
cution, needing simply to be abolished, 
But as soon as we look .@ little: further it 
turns ott to be a much*wider question than 
that. For not only are religious societies 
thus exempted in- Rhode Islund, but all 
charitable and ‘educational institutions, all 
incorporated schools ‘and © libraries, all 
Mascnic. or :Odd Fellows associations—in 
‘short, a= vast variety of bodies, non-re 
ligious as well as religious, al} exempted in 
the same degree. It is like those ponds so 
tangled with water-plants that you try to 
pick. a lily and find yourself lifting the 
whole. surface’'of the pond. It is not 
merely the religious question that is to be 
settled, but the whole theory of exemption 
or non-exemption, of which the: religious 
question is but a subordinate part. In this 
view we non-exemptionists certainly need 
some mutual consultation. Shall we refuse 
exemption to church property and leave it 
to all the rest?’ We shalbhave the common 
sense of ‘the commanity against us; for 
who can deny that a Christian church is as 
much -entitled to that. protection as any 
secret, oath-boundsoci-ty? Shall wedeny 
exemption to all? That certainly would 
be my own view; but as soon as we take 
‘that position we have against us not merely 
the Roman Catholic Church, on the one 
side, but’ the thoroughly secular President 
Eliot and his: university, on the other, and 
every Mason and Odd Fellow in the country 
will be ofthe same opinion. All this does 
not prove that action is of no use; but that 
the action is to have a much wider busis 
than was supposed, and that the question 
of religious toleration is; after all, merged. 
in a vast-question of social science, in»which 
Christian or anti-Christian feeling will bave 
small place. 

2.-Another form of the ssnie question is 
that-presented by the proposed eighth sec 
tioniof the Bill of ‘Rights in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of: Missouri, providing, 
in brief}that any gift, ssle, or devise of 
land. or goods for the use or benefit or'sup- 
port’ of anyominister or preacher of /tlie! 
Gospel ‘or religious sect shall be void.) If 
) hose who: urge or approve this prohibition 
i would apply the same to the Masonic order 
‘ér the German Turneerein, it would. be 
bh Consistent. But to single out Christian or- 
ganizations as such~supposing this to be 
the intended meaning of: the words “ the 
Gospel "—is ‘as clear.an act of persecation 
as ifthe same thing were done to Jews or 
Atheists; and it would be wise for reform. 
ers to: discuss the full bearings. of such ex- 
traordisary measures before seriously 
bringing them forward: 

$. Another point, which may prove less 
) diffieult, is the question of chaplains in 
‘prisons: By putting a chaplain; as such, in 
any prison, the state virtually supports the 
opinions of that man on religious subjects 
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and sustains such forms as he may prefer 
to administer; which is clearly wrong, on 
the secular theory of government. On the 









other ha is very desirable to bring to 
bear the moral and‘spiritual infin- 
ences ;and itmay “ be eaid | ¢ 
that im i ‘follow 
from ce +t * religic 
teachings various faiths—«. g., in & 
Francisco, be be ol 
pro al c 

rest fer Jew, B ae a Ro- 


man Catholic, and eh all at the 
same tine.-We certainly need counsel 
from the experts in prison discipline, to 
learn the best practical solution of the 
problem. how to secure the needed infiu- 
ences for. the prisoner and yet not make 
the jail a mere battle-ground for contend- 
ing sects. 

4 Then there is the question as to the 


use cf the Bible in schools. So far as re- | 


ligious instruction and exercises are con- 
cernéd, °your ‘correspondent,’ Rev. © Jolin 
Monteith, stated very fortibly'the grounds * 
of objection to these tn*your paper of May 
20th.)., Indeed, in. this state (Rhode Island), 

where the traditionsef religious:liberty are 

strong, it-is laid.down in the state digest of 

school laws that school committees have no 

legal.power to require religious exercises 

in our.sebools, and.can only ‘‘ recommend ” 

them.at most. But suppose. it a settled 

thing that religious exercises are to be. omit- 

ted in:all schools, as they now are in many 

schools. Is this to. be held equivalent to 

the absolute exclusion of the Bible in all 

casegs?, | Many radicals —~ including the 

** Liberal Leagues,” mostof whose demands 

appear to me unexceptionable—say that it 

should:be so excluded. 

I wonderthat radicalsido not see that 
this policy. would be conceding just what 
they are disposed to deny—that the Bible 
is to: be treated as a wholly exceptional 
book.. At any rate, it would have prac- 
tically the weight of ‘such a conclusion, 
just as the probibition. of Roman Catholic 
religious ‘services in countries otherwise 
free would be likely to strengthen that 
chureh, as being a recognition of its power. 
Moreover; it is) practically ‘impossible to 
study history or English literature in any 
extended way without reference to the En- 
glish Bible, and to exclude it from such 
use on the ground that it would be used 
covertly as a means of religious instruction 
by Evangelical teachers is -like refusing to 
permit Roman Catholics to teachin our 
schools at all (as I have heard:seriously pro- 
posed), for fear they should ‘sini at pros- 
elytism. Why not assume that-even Evan- 
gelical and Roman Catholic teachers will 
have common sense and common honesty ? 
Anyy teacher can be 8 propagandist who 
wishes. Hecan teach the ‘five points or 
the Thirty-nine Articles under cover of 
algebra or chemistry, if he will. « The way 
to disarm him is to trust him; the way to 
teach him tricks is to suspect him of them. 

See what absurdities would result from 
the application of any such rigid restric. 
tion: In one of the best series of readers I 
have.lately inspected there are given beau- 
tifulextracts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in the regular course of daily read- 
ing—+just as wasedone in the “ Barbauld’s 
Lessons” of my thildhood.. In my view, 
thisds.as it should ‘be: The) passages are 
left to stand upon their own merits; no 
question is raised as to whether they are to 
be interpreted according to the strictness 
of Hengstenberg or witb tlie liberality iof 
Christlieb. There they are; they speak for 
themselves; they ate the.best part of’ the 
book. Yet under this rule, miscalled * lib- 
eral?’ ithe teacher must go through that 
bookiand tear out every page containing 
these passages; prohibiting in the:name of 
** liberalism ” precisely that simple’ use of 
the Jewish aud Christian Scriptures which 
liberalism itself) would’ demand. 

Se in studying the history of the Moham- 
medan conquests the Koran may be freely 
usedvunder such a rule, but»not the Bible; 
in studying the history of Asia; Conway's 
‘* Sacred Anthology” may be employed to 
illustrate the character and ‘habits of Orl- 
entat nations ; but the teacher must lose his 
position if he reads a parallel passage from 
the Jewish or: Cbristian’ Scriptures. No 
matter if'a pupil is being fitted to enters 
college which still examines for adthission 


School, butwust use it only by private in- 
_stenction. -All this seems to me poor judg- 
at and. poorer liberality. It would end 









"TIS LOVE'S TO LOVE THEBEA. - 


BY ¥. W. BOURDILLORN, 





Love launched a fairy boat 
To sail the widé sea over; 3 
And he laughed to lie and float 
Beneath the white sail’s cover, 


His boat a sea-shell fair, 

His sail a white swan’s feather; 
Love like a peariJay there, 

While all was summer. weather.. 


"Tis Love's to love the sea 

In soft and sutimer weather; 
'Tis Love's td love tobe 

With his heart's love together. 


Love launched a mighty ship 
To bear fierce storms and battle, 
Tossed in the tempest’s grip, 
Rocked to the cannon’s rattle. 


Love stood upon the deck 
With Death around and under, 
Laughed at the rocks that wreck, 
Laughed at battle’s thunder, 


’Tis Love’s to love the wave, 
With storms or battle frowning; 
’Tis Love’s to love to brave 
Life’s worst to win Love's crowning, 
a RR 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
GEORGE 8. CHEEVER. 


BY THE REV. JOHN & ©. ABBOTT. 


THERE is, perhaps, no one of the Bow- 
doin Class of 1825 who has produced & 
deeper impression upon the American com- 
munity than George B. ‘Cheever. ‘The 
writer ought to be well acquainted with 
bim. Morethan sixty years ago we learned 
our alphabet together in the little village 
of Hallowell, Maine,-omethe banks of the 
beautifulyKennebec~ River. + In» Halowell 
Academy we both studied for a season in 
fitting for college. Four years we spent 
as classmates at Bowdoin, and then we 
passed three years more as classmates in 
the theological seminary at Andover. Since 
then Mr. Cheever’s career has been known 
and read of all men, 

Sixty years ago Hallowell consisted of a 
little cluster .of houses. and shops onthe 
swestern bank. of the river.. The Penobscot 
Indians were often seen wandering through 
its streets, Their wigwams rose.‘every 
winter in the forest around, .The writer 
has spent many a happy hour.in-a winter's 
afternoon at the centralfire in the wigwam, 
enjoying the picturesque.scene which the 
interior presented, . with» its. birch-bark 
walls, tapestried with furs; with its green- 
sward floor, carpeted. with the fragrant 
twigs of the hemlock; with the plump, 
shining pappooses toddling about; and with 
the good-natured squaws. plying their nim- 
ble fingers in braiding baskets and..con- 
versing together'in low; monotonous, and 
remarkably melodious tones, 

But though Hallowell was a remote 
bamlet in the forests of: Maine, it was intel- 
lectually and socially a remarkable place. 
In the year .1796 a very opulent, and 
distinguished. family emigrated from. En- 
gland to Hallowell, This family.consisted 
of three: households—that of Benjamin 
Vaughan, LL.D., that of-his brother, Mr. 
Charles Vaughan, and that;iof Mr. Jobn 
Mertick, a man bighly educated in the 
English universities, who,.bad married s 
sister of the two Vaughans. | There was no 
road then through the wilderness to ‘this: 
point, which was called the Hook, from a 
wemarkable. bend in the river, and these 
polished families ascended to their lonely 
location in vessels from Boston. .For‘a wide 
region round the territory was sieape by 
this family.: 

Dr. Vaughan had been omember of Par. 
liament. ' Hie was:aiman of large, wealth, of 
highly cultivated taste; and:a devout Chris; 








en a portion of the Greek Testament, he 
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tian. His adoption of republican views ren- 


y tn_reaction_and the re-establishment 
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cannot bring that volume into the high}-dered bis situation unpleasant in the high 
eircles'in whidh-hemoved in England, , and 





led to his emigration to 


ing doug the foredte doth to 


choice yolumes lined nearly all the rooms. 


fined and hospitable family, 


have ever known, married Mr. Jacob Ab- 
bott, and became the mother of Benjamin 
“Vaughan and Austin Abbott, émfnent law- 

yers°of New York, Lyman Abbott, editor 
of The Illustrated Christian Weekly, and Ea. 
ward Abbott, of The 

But what has this to do with Mr, 
Cheever? Much, every way. The settle 
ment of these families in Hallowell drew 
around them other families of wealth and 
culture. Samuel 8. Wilde, judge of the 
supreme court of the commonwealth, was 
not only one of the most: conspicuous of 
American jurists; but he was one of the 
most genial and lovable of men. With his 
large family he occupied what was then an 
elegant mansion, commanding lovely scen 
ery, and where there were frequent: social 
gatherings of the first families. Thepastor 
of the church, Rev. Dr. Gillet, was a pol- 
ished gentleman. The physician, Dr. Page, 
was @ man of culture and of ‘courteous 
bearing. Messrs. Bond and Warren were 
lawyers of eminence. They had ample 
means, In‘style of living, dress, and ad- 
dress they and their families were orna- 
ments to society. 

Thus Hallowell, though a remote bamlet 
of ,but a few hundred inhabitants, could 
present as polished and intellectual a circle 
of society as could be found in the state, 
The father.of Mr, Cheever was one of the 
most worthy and prominent citizens of the 
place, _ He died early, of consumption, 
when George, I think, could not have been 
more then eight or ten yearsof age. A 
small family of children was left to the 
care of a mother, who was fully equal to 
the sad task thus imposed upon her... She 
was a lady in culture and a woman of 
unusual strength-of mind and active. piety. 

Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Vaughan, whose 
name lI can never speak but with the most 
profound emotions of reverence and affec- 
tion, opened. their spacious library every 
week to the children of the village. It 
contained, among its other literary. treas- 
ures, as choice. collection of, juvenile 
books as money could then afford. Every 
Saturday afternoon the children were ac- 
customed to cluster on the piazza of the 
spacious mansion, to exchange these well- 
read volumes. It was doubtless from tbis 
library that Mr. Cheever, who from his 
parentage inherited a superior intellect, 
acquired that thirst for reading which has 
been his prominent traitthrough life’ One 
good mother in Hallowell, whose five sons 
imbibed from this library such tastes that 
they all passed through Bowdoin College 
and Andover Theological Seminary, said 
to one of them: ‘* You children will never 
be able to appreciate the debt of gratitude 
you owe the Vaughan family.” 

Mrs, Vaughan was a very lovely woman, 
full of vivacity end activity, with a coun- 
tenance beaming with intelligence. I can 
nowsee her questioning the children as to 
what they had read, and, with ber slight 
and fragile form, nimbly sscending the 
library steps and: selecting such a book as 
she thought best adapted to the capacity 
of the child. Sixty years of this stormy 
life have since passed away, and I can yet 
»recall the intensity of pleasurable emotion 
with which those precious volumes were 
read during the long evenings of a Maine 
winter. ITremember once seeing a little 
boy of. seven years, who afterward ob- 
tained great renown.as a literary man, cry- 
ing bitterly over the story of an unfledged 
robin which had-fallen from the nest and 
could not get back again. 
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DOr | recall. 
and the south. A library of ten Kan ‘ 


Lonis’Philippe, when in this country, and 
also Talleyrand, enjoyed visits to this re- 
Mr. Charles 
Vaughan’s daughter Harriet, one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished ladies I 
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minute details, They seem to me impor- 
tant; as developing the character of Mr. 
Cheever. The ‘influence ‘of this lorary 
upon) that little comm vey 























George B: gave i et far as I 
can judge, as good a boy as ever lived— 
pure in lips and in life, cheerful, intelli- 
gent, amiable, and as firm in his decisions 
as the everlasting hills. He was by nature 
studious; ready to engage in athletic sports, 
but not fond of them; polite and genial to 
all, without devoting himself to any inti- 
mate friend. A scene in the Academy 
illustrative of this frait in his character, 
which occurred when he was not more than 
ten years of age, left an impression ¢ on my 
mind, to his honor, which has néver been 
effaced. _. ' A 

With a character formed under such tn- 
fluences, Mr. Cheever, when about sixteen 
years. of age, entered. Bowdoin College. 
Probably no one was ever more exemplary 
in the discharge of all college duties. He 
was a thorough student, leading compara- 
tively a cloistered life. . With a mind ap- 
parently equally adapted to both classical 
and mathematical studies, he stood among 
the first scholars in the class. Secluded as 
was his life, he was distinguished for the 
universality of hisreading. My most vivid 
impression of him during these four years 
was in seeing him crossing the college yard 
from the library, with his arms full of 
books.. Mr. Calvin E. Stowe, the genius of 
the class above, once said of him, playfully 
and complimentarily: “It is fifty dollars 
damage to the college library to have any 
theme assigned to Cheever to write upon. 
He examines every book upon every shelf, 
to see if by any possibility he can find a 
sentence which throws light upon the sub- 
ject.” 

It was understood that Mr. Cheever was 
a profound reader and admirer of the writ- 
ings of Edmund Burke. Though an im- 
itator of no one, it is easily seen that his 
exuberant and intensified style is formed 
on that model. Burke somewhere says, in 
words which I probably do not exactly 
quote: ‘‘To speak of atrocious crime in . 
mild language is treason to virtue.” It 
is evident that Mr. Cheever has adopted 
the same view. Atrocities the knowledge 
of which has caused the soul to shudder he. 
has spoken of in language which has 
caused the ear that heard it totingle. That 
which is good he has ever been ready to 
advocate. That which is bad he has ever 
been prompt to denounce with all the 
vehemence of s soul which instinctively 
loathed oppression. 

Mr, Cheever passed through the seminary 
at Andover the same intense and rather 
solitary student as in college. He studied 
Isaiah and the bold old prophets, with ad- 
miration of their moral and physical cour- 
age, which enabled them to denounce indi- 
vidual and national sins, regardless of 
obloquy and of the burning flame and 
lion’s fang. 

When becommenced the ministry the two 
gigantic evils of our land were intemper 
ance and slavery. Both of these he assailed 
with all the strength of sledge-hammer 
blows his muscular arm could give. His 
heavy strokes resounded through the land 
and raised up against him hosts of enemies. 
He never allowed himself toinquire whether 
his denunciations were politic or im- 
politic. Thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the prophets, his conviction that 
** Thus saith the Lord” was all he needed 
to lead him to assail,;in the strongest words 
his tongue could coin, the sins of the 
proudest Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar 
who ever wielded a tyrant’s scepter. We 
have heard of the man: who offered the 
prayer ‘“‘O Lord, I thank thee that I have 
none of that sneaking virtue called prud- 
ence.” The spirit of this prayer has uncon- 
sciously influenced Mr. Cheever all through 
life. It is said that his noble and judicious 
mother, troubled by some storm of obloquy 
which her son had raised, ‘remarked: to 





I hopeI shall not be condemned for these 


him: “ George, I wish you would try to'be 
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more prudent. Your vehemence raises 


against you enemies, and thus prevents you 


from being as useful as you might be by 
the adoption of a milder course.” To this 
her intrepid son replied: ‘‘ Mother, when I 
became a Christian I solemnly resolved 
that I would never witness wrdng-doing 
without rebukipg ft." 

I cannot vouch for thé truth of this state- 
ment. But the request and the response 
are alike charactéristic of the anxious 
mother and the herdic son. Mr. Cheevér 
has spent most of his lifein New York: 
The thteescoré years and ten allotted to 
man have neatly passed away. During all 
his active life he has been prominent in the 
eyes of the community. It is, therefore, 
not needful that we should dwell upon the 
well-known events of his career. What- 
ever mistakes he may have made, in the 
view Of some, there are but few who Can 
present at the Judgment Seat @ better 
record of this earthly life: 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 








To the thoughtful mind the connection 
between the improvement of our villages 
and our schools is obvious. Public interest, 
once enlisted in'the adornment of streets, 
planting trees, grading and fencing the 
common, and kindred plans, is sure to em- 
brace the school-house. On the otherhand, 
“there is no fitter symbol of decline than 
a bleak, broken, weather-worn, comfortless 
school-house, forit seems to invest'all its sur- 
roundings with an atmosphere of discour- 
agement and decay.” When public spirit 
is once aroused in a community the school 
usually becomes one of the first subjects 
of improvement. Theconnection between 
good schools and the growth and prosperity 
of a town is well understood. The liberal 
policy’ of some of our towns 4s inviting 
wealthy and desirable residents from other 
states... The beauty of a village, the excel. 
lence of its schools, and other signs of the 
taste and culture of its people are usually 
the causes which attract toit, as neglected 
streets, poor school-houses and churches, 
and various marks of a narrow-minded and 
{lliberal policy repel from others: A good 
name tends to enrich a town as well as an 
individual, while a bad one may impover- 
ish both, 

The ivfluence of village improvement 
in cultivating the taste, developing town 
pride and public spirit, promoting sym- 
pathy with Nature, leading to the beanti- 
fying of the home, and thus binding the 
heart of childhood with stronger ties to the 
homestead’ and.. checking» the: excessive 
passion for city life, suggests. the educa- 
tional bearings of this: subject. A beauti- 
ful village is: itself an educator to all its 
youth, for the child’s surroundings influence 
his character. During the last year I have 
aimed to encourage the organization «of 
these associations widely through Connect- 
icut. Muchchasalready been done and far 
more is planned for the current year. I 
shall be happy to co-operate with the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens: of anhy!town in ‘the 
state who are moving in'this matter. If s 
lecture on * What a man owes: to the town 
he lives in” will aid this important movye- 
ment it willbe cheerfully given. Acorre- 
spondent of the Hartford Qourant; in re« 
porting an educational meeting held in the 
town of Scotland last winter, in» which, 
among: other topics, village improvement 
had been advocated, gave the following 
statement: 

“In the spring of 1878 some intelli- 
gent and ‘enterprising ladies of the vil- 
lage announced thaton a given day there 
would be the best dinner their hands could 
prepare for such individuals of the other 
sex as would come to a treé-planting. The 
result was the careful setting out of about 
thirty fine elms. and rock.maples.. The 
following summer was very dry and great 
pore y Bi felt for the trees. A few were 
cared for by those near whosé premises 
they stood: Twenty-three remained to be 
looked, after, Twelve ladies challenged 
& man, to, send. his horse...with a 
water-barreL. Twenty-three {times they 
filled it froni* the’ brook and twenty-three 
times witltheir fair hands)they emptied it 
about the trees, giving to each tree a bar- 
rel. This was the pogeenlng, but not the 
end, and every tree waa saved. Of course, 
one lady was the prinie mover ‘in the whole 
enterprise, What must come of such a 


THE INDE 
egibning, and at no distant day, it Is eas 
40 peed ‘of the most beautiful vi 


ee increasing the: value 
of every,faym jn the town, and making it 
an. attractive place of residence. This 
village im rovenent all over the’ state is 
of great iséin a variety of ways. One 
most valuable: result will be that) a larger | 
proportion Gfuthe enterprising young men ; 
_will stay at home and cultivate the farms, 
and make it a good thing, too, ‘with their 

intelligence’ and improved methods. In° 
trdveling éver the: state, one. is. constantly 

greeted with new surprises in the discovery 

of charmin Inedecapa ictures, with the 

finest possible sites for delightful country 

residences—such”™ as” merchant princes 

might envy; ifithey are men of taste, En: 

gland .in its, natural features, is not com- 

parable to Connecticut in wide variety of 
thé picturesque and the romantic. How 
exceedingly beautiful this little common- 
wealth is destined to become at a future 
day by the.culture whichis every year 
extending, under the lead of village im- 
provement associations and in the erection 
of elegant Smee | seats, isa thought’con- 

tinually suggested.” f 

Such a*‘inovement thus carefully started 
in one of ‘our smallest towns, with a popu- 
lation of less than 650, shows how easily a 
kindred work might be at’ once com- 
menced in any town of thé state. “It is 
the first step that costs,” but when once 
taken men are surprised to find how little 
the first step really did cost and how 
many others it led. Once begun, such 
work goes on. The problem is to over- 
come the inertia that hinders the first 
movement. 

A new interest in this subject has lately 
been manifested through the country. Thé 
articles on Village Improvement published 
in Tue INDEPENDENT a year ago were 
quoted in several of the leading journals in 
New York City, and in many others even 
as remote as San Francisco. Letters and’ 
papers'received during the last year from 
various and often distant states show that 
the advocacy of this measure is beginning 
to meet a cordial and general response, 

At the invitation of the mayor of To- 
peka, his fellow-citizens lately joined him 
‘in large numbers in an “ arbor day,” devot- 
ing the day to planting trees and adorning 
their streets and parks. In other Western 
states “the arbor day” has been legalized— 
not indeed asa holiday, but, what is better, 
a day of ‘united workers’’ in’ tree-plant- 
ing. The State Agricultural Society each 
year designates the day — earlier or later 
according to the season, ‘usually about the 
first of May. «Iowa stimulates tree-planting 
bya pecuniary reward, in the ‘form of a 
reduction of taxation: proportioned to the 
extent of the’ tree planting. What could 
be better fitted’both todignify and stimu- 
late this grand movement than fora great 
state to give its: sanction and bounty to 
arboriculture, impressing the young ‘and 
the old with the value and ‘the beauty of 
trees, alike for economical: purposes® and 
for shade and adornment, This exaniple 
of Iowa is worthy of imitation, » An arbor 
day ouglit to be established in every state, 
Its influence would be beneficent in ‘the 
Eastern ‘as’well’ as in the Prairie States. 
The spectacle of the people of an entire 
state devoting annually a given day to 
such a common interest would itself be an 
inspiration, developing ‘state’ pride and 
public spirit and promoting local ‘fellows 
ship and attachments. It is not the young 
alone who live only in the present and for 
the present. Few will sow where they 
cannot soon reap. A meager crop soon in 
hand outweighs @ golden harvest long and 
late in maturing. Youth should learn to 
forecast the fatire, as the condition of 
wisdom. Arboriculture is a discipline in 
foresight. It is always planting for the 
future, and’ sometimes for the ~ distant 
future. 

There is a genuine pleasure.in the parent- 
age of trees—whether forest, fruit, or orna- 
mental—a | pleasure: gtowing with. their 
growth. They bring rich filial returns, A 
noble tree is-one of ‘the: grandest. products 
of Nature. It'was the trees of his own 
planting at ‘Sunnyside on the Hudson, to- 

gether with the beauty of the surrounding 
landscape, ‘that: led Wasbington «Irving to 
say: ‘‘After all my wanderings, I return to 


‘this spot: with @ heartfelt preference for it 
‘over all others inthe’ world”. It was the 


simplebeauty he had created at Marsbfield— 4 


the hundreds of trees of ‘his planting, and: 





especially the noble old elm in front of hie 
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'mangion—that bound Daniel Webster a0 

strong 46 that sequestered spot! “The 

multitudes of elms planted’ by Jaxtied Hilt 

‘House ate beautiful monuments of hia taste’ 
and foresight as wéll as the central ‘attrac-” 
ton of the farfamed City of ‘Hims. 

* "The charm "of “Abbéteferd, the’’ grand 

Mecca of Bcotland; comes largely from ’ its 

beautifal’ ivy and shrubbery and the thou 
sands of trées planted by the hands of its’ 
iffustrious’ ‘propriétor. Id ° his’ dfary’ Sir’ 
“Walter Scott sitys: ‘‘ My heart clings'to thé 

‘place I havé’ created. Thiéré ‘is* scarce & 

tree in it that does not owé its being to ne. 

. . » Once well planted, a tréé Will grow 

when you'aré sleeping and it is almost the 

only thing that needs no tending.” With 

a little foresight, man may thus ‘enlist 
Nature in his constant service for long 
years td'¢ome. oH 

The following gem of Washington Irving 
is commended to our teachers as worthy to 
be memorized by every child’ in‘ the'state. 
‘Such seed, freely sown, will yield ‘a rich 
harvest of personal culture es well as ex- 
ternal adornment, 

“As ‘the leaves of trees absorb’ the 
Noxious qualities of the air and breathe 
forth a.purer atmosphere, so they seem 
to draw from us sordid and angry pas- 
sions and breathe forth peace and pbi- 
lanthropy. Thére’ is a serene majesty in 
woodland scenery, that enters into the soul 
and dilates and elevates it and fills it with 
noble inclinations, There, is. something 
nobly simple and pure in such a taste for 
trees. It argues a sweet and generous 
nature to have this strong friendship for 
the hardy and glorious sons of. the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected 
with this part of rural economy, Itis the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of 
liberal and free-born and aspiringmen. He 
who plants an oak looks forward to tuture 
ages and plants for posterity. ..Nothing can 
be less selfish than thia. He cannot expect 
to sit in its shade nor enjoy its shelter; but 
he exults in the idea that the acorn: which 
hé has buried in the earth shali grow up 
into a lofty pile and shall keep on flourish- 
ing and increasing and benefiting mankind 
long after he has ceased’ to tread bis pater- 
nal fields.” 

It would be # grand step of progress if 
an. association for village improvement 
should be formed in every town. Public 
attention has been turned to this matter in 
Connecticut during the last year more prom- 


highly gratified by the very cordial response 
given to this subject wherever it has been 
presented, .There are persons. in. every 
town who feel its importanceand.only need 
a leader and an organization to direct and 
combine their, efforts.. The clergy of. all 
denominations .express great interest in 
this movement... No rural community can 
afford to be without such an organization. 
Simply as an investment it proves a profit- 
able expenditure, Says a resident of New 
Milford: ‘‘Our town would not be put back 
to the condition we were in. three years 
ago for twenty times,the amount expend- 
ed.” Says Rey. N. H,, Eggleston, long a 
resident of Stockbridge,.in regard to the 
‘*Laurel Hill Association”: ‘* Few organ- 
izations pay so. good a return for their cost 
as this has done, Aside from the culture of 
taste and the promotion of good feeling, 
which are beyond any money estimate, the 
market value of property in this village has 
been enhanced out of all proportion to the 
outlay, made by this association,” 

An annual festival under the direction ‘of 
the Village Improvement Association tends 
to deepen and sustain public interest/in its 
work. In some towns literary exercises, 
addresses, @ poem, and music fill the pro- 
gramme; in» others a collation, becomes 
another bond of: union and fellowship. In 
the rigid and: sometimes frigid state of 
rural life often found in New England we 
need to cultivate the social amenities and 
learn the art of ‘turning work. into play.” 
The supposed) monotony end, dullness 
of country life .drive many .to | the. city. 
It. is owise to multiply .occasions: for 
social enjoyment. The: arbor-dey festival 
may help counteract/the tendency of. rural, 
life to. isolation .and: seclusion, lifting out, 
of the-ruts of a.dull,-plodding monotony,’ 
fraternizing the people, bringing. all classes, 
together on common ground, | where .politi- 
cal and religious differences are, forgotten. 
The rural laborers in Switzerland and Ger-, 


the grassy lawns, tlie shaded approaches, | many socialize far more than American 
farmers; Their festive spirit is.a strongly; 
marked feature of their character.) It is 








inently, than .ever before, I have been 


manifested in the family, in neighborhood 
“Greetings and meetings, in schools, fn rifle 

te, ‘Ta processions, ‘ahtt” Various social 
"pitheringé. ‘They havd’'s passion for Na- 
‘tare, and love to frequetit thet Bedutirar 
groves and gardens, for’ parks or woods 
abound in’ or Wéar® their” cities and towns. 
‘This génial’ spirit is éverywhére fostered 
‘by mu#io,” Both vocal’ ‘and insttamental. 
As‘a résult, ‘there is'an inexpressible some- 
thing in the German chardcte? that cattiés 
mirthful and happy childhdod'into old kze, 
giving ‘an added ‘charm tO social life’ and 
P lightness and cheer to sober “work. 

Recent’ experience {i many’ towns of 
Connecticut, “as well as ‘tn Stockbridge, 
proves that village improvement fticludés 
not only public ways, securing better roads, 
streets, and parks, ‘schdol-hovses © and 
churches; but éxtends its ‘Infidence’ to 
private grounds, a8 seen in new shrubbery, 
hedges; lawns, flower-plots, shade’ ‘trees, 
better varieties of fruit trees, better style 
of building and painting houses—in the 
adoption of the neutral tents, in place of 
the glaring white or, still Worse, the old 
red. Example is here pechifarly ‘con- 
tagions. One improvement ‘tsnally serves 
asa precedent for many others, and the 
happ'est result is to fill'a town with beauti- 
fub homes. 

$e 


THE GRIST OF THE MILL-STONE. 
BY MARGARET J:(PRESTON. 


_ Yea, we give thanks for dafly bread, 
With Hfted hands and reverent air, 
And marvel much that others dare 

Eat of their Father’s bounty spread, 
Nor bless Him for His tender cate; 


The dainty wheaten loaf like snow 
Of triple-bolted white we break, 
And with an foward zest partake, 

(We call it geatitude), and know 
Tis only ours for Jesus's sake. 


Yet let a hidden dust of grit 
Bot set our teeth on edge, and how 
Each turns toeach, with captious brow, 
As (of all thankfulness acquit) 
It were our right to murmur now. 








O, poor proud beggars that we be ! 
In God’s creation turned adrift, 
To crave a crust and daily lift 
Appeals to Heaven for crumbs, shall we 
Chafe if a sand-grain mar the gift? 


Nay, rather take the starveling’s place, 
And meekly say, whate’er befall : 
“ Giveas Thou wilt, or great or small; 
For ‘tis of Thy so marvelous grace 
That Thou should’st grant Thy gifts at all! 


«Then hap what may, with lowly mind, 
Let us receive Thy mercies spread 
Around us, all unmerited, 

Nor, as we-use them, seek-to find 
The grit. within our daily breed.” 





A LAST INTERVIEW WITH DR. 
GUTHRIE. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 








THE appearance of the concluding vyol- 
ume of Dr. Guthrie’s fascinating biography 
affords us an opportunity tosay alast word 
in regard\to'this king of the Scottish pulpit 
in this generation. Undoubtedly the scep- 
ter passed from Chalmers’s hands into bis, 
The more; closely we study Guthrie the 
more largely be bulks before us, both as.to 
his native genius, his Christian manhood, . 
and his. immense supremacy over others, 

In this second .yolume of his biography 
we are introduced to him up in his summer 
cottage, among the wild mountains around 
Loch Lee . He-is a prodigious salmon 
fisher up there.and hauls in huge seven- 
pound. salmon-trout, from his reel as skill- 
fully as he takes Jords and lawyers and 
| eminent authors on, his Gospel-hook. when 
fishing ‘for, souls. One.day at;Loch Lee 
he.goes te a sheep-shearing attended by the 
rustic shepherds in the neighborhood.’, He 
has a “crack” with each peasant—calls ons 
“the poet”. and. another “the mathemati. 
cian,” avd is perfectly at home with every 
one of them... At. another time Thackeray 
and Earl Russell are stowed away in his 
crowded Sunday.andience, Mstening with 
intense, delight: John Ruskin spends a 
wioter‘in Edinburgh, end attends upon Dr, 
Guthrie’s,, ministry every Sabbath. The 
eloquent cynic writes that he bad got ‘‘ seri 
ously and truly attached” to the great ora- 
} tor, almost at first sight, At the Duke of 
Azgyle’s mansion and at Mr. Gladstone's 











breakfast-table Guthrie is still a center of 
attraction, Eyen royalty acknowledges this 
bora king of men, When the Marquis of 
Lorne is to wed the Princess Louise, Queen 


Victoria sends an inyitation to Guthrie, the. 


Presbyterian pastor, io be one of her guests, 


He goes up to Windsor Palace, and_before.. 


the luncheon Her Majesty comes into the 


White Drawing-room “to see her guests” —as . 


in the parable of the marriage supper. She 
waves her, hand to one and another, and 
presently she, pushes across the room. in 
search of particular man, whom she has 
recognized from. his photographs. The 
man for whom the Queen is looking is not 
a prince of the blood or an ambassador, 
but the genial Scotch parson. His name is 
called ovt, and Guthrie advances in the best 
style he knows how*and makes ‘‘ what he 
thought a rather handsome bow.” 

Now a man who possesses an equal charm 
in the eyes of rustic peasants, of brilliant 
authors, and of royalty itself must have 
had an immense magnetism, which indicates 
a superior order of manhood. In_ this 
regal quality no man of our day has ex- 
celled him, and it was always beautifully 
tempered with Christian humility. He 
never forgot tbat he was an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ. His magic wand was always 
used to beckon people toward the cross or 
to arouse them to sympathy for some en- 
terprise of benevolence. Great as Guthrie 
was when fascinating peers and members 
of Parliament-with his. oratory, he_never 
appears greater than when addressing his 
wild street-Arabs in his pet Ragged School. 
As these poor waifs were seen passing 
through the Cow-gate or the Cannon-gate, 
people used to, say: ‘There goes.one of 
Guthrie’s bairns,” 

Of his extrsordinary magnetism in the 
pulpit this volume furnishes a few eddition- 
al illustrations. One of them'fs the story 
of a young naval officer who was in the 
gallery when Guthrie was giving a thrill- 
ing description of'a wreck and of manning 
the life-boat. Theofficer became so excited 
that he leaped up and began to pull off his 
coat, when his: mother took hold of him 
and drew him back into his seat. The 
otber is an account of a rough Highland 
cattle-drover who stood up in the crowded 
church-aisle under one of Guthrie’s tremen- 
dous appeals. _The drover held his snuff- 
box before him, ready for a fresh pinch, 
his eyes and mouth wide open, and: his 
head thrown back. Presently, forgetting 
in his excitement the place and the occa. 
sion, the Highlander turned to the crowd 
behind, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Na, sirs! but I 
never heard the like o” that.” 

This volume abounds in racy narratives, 
We would like te particularize the account 
of the Great Disruption, the sketch of 
shaggy, lion-heatted Hugh Miller, ‘the 
speeches for total abstinence, and the su- 
perb pen-picture drawn by Dr. Jobn Ker of 
Dr. Guthrie’s summer life in the Highlands. 
But we took up our pen not so much to 
review thisdelightful biogtapby as to etch 
briefly an interview we enjoyed with the 
great preacher bimself'a short time before 
his death. ‘This same Dr. Ker, who, by 
the way, is one of the most brilliant and 
original men in the Scotch pulpit, was a 
sharer-in the enjoyment of that occasion. 

We were attending the Free Church Gen- 
eral Assembly, as a part of the American 
deputation, in 1872. One of Guthrie's 
cordial notes, inviting us to his dinner- 
table, reached us on the day of our arrival 
in Edinburgh. He was then living in Salis- 


bury Place, just at the foot of Arthur's 


Seat. The tasteful house and garden were 
the generous gift of a few friends, in return 
for his noble exploit of raising half a mil- 
lion of dollars to provide manses for the 
outgoing Free Kirk ministers. Some of 
Gutbrie’s finest addresses were delivered in 
behalf of that humane enterprise. 

On entering the parlor we fouod several 
guests assembled. Among them were Pro- 
fessor Blakie, Dr. Ker, and our American 
colleagues: The company were waiting for 
the arrival of Guthrie’s intimate friend, the 
Ear! of Dalhousie. In the center of the 
parlor-stood the lord of the manse, snuff- 
box im hand, entertaining his guests with 
one of his inexhaustible anecdotes. Gough 
himself could not excel bim in telling a 
good story, though Guthrie seldom ‘at 
tempted any mimicry. 

The splendid specimen of manhood that 





sham tallore ‘en anne. ones six tock in hight, " 


His thin bair.was gray, his eye full of fire; 
he wore a straight-breasted clerical frock: 
coat, and was swinging bis long arm,with 


characteristic gesture, His figure, ;large | 


month; and voiee at.onee recalled Henry. 


Clay. He presently said to us, in his rich. 


Scottish brogue:.‘‘ You have told me, Dr. 
Cooijer, that I.Jook like your Mr. Clay., 1 
must believe it; for, on entering the house 
of an American friend lately, I said to my- 
self * Yonder is my picture,’ but, on com, 
ing nearer I.read. under it the name Henry 
Clay.” .. Our dinner-table, talk was led by 
our eloquent host.. Although he. was. a 
total abstainer himself (except upon .med- 
ica] prescription), he placed wine. on his 
table for his guests, if they chose to par- 
take of it. He said that it was the exam- 
ple of an Irish car-driyer which first, in- 
duced him to become a teetotaler. 

After dinner Dr. Guthrie got Brother Ker 
and our fortunate self into a corner and 
poured forth one .of his inimitable talks. 
Those racy sketches of the Shetland Isles— 
of the deaf. old minister who shouted so 
loud in his private devotions that all the 
family heard him, and of various charae- 
ters whom hé had met—were to us 8 feast 
of arm-chair eloquence. 
used his snuff-box—the one national bad 
habit which he never conquered. Wecould 
have sat all night under the spell of his con- 
versation, But he abruptly arose, and said: 
“Who goes to the: Assembly | to-night?” 
A few evenings afterward, at the ‘close of 
our address to the Assembly, Dr. Guthrie 
arose and stretching out his long arm gave 
us a hearty grip.. This was the last time 
we eversaw him. That warm pressure we 


‘have never forgotten. It was worth a 


voyage to have had that farewell grasp 
from the king of Scotland’s pulpit—grand 
old Thomas Guthrie. 





ATLANTA. 


os 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Ir was getting pretty large for a resident 
of a city of only thirty-five thousand in- 
habitants to discourse upon one that claims 
all away from four hundred thousand in- 
definitely upward. Such conceit is un- 
pardonable. How dare a citizen of Atlanta 
to describe Chicago? , 

Pride must have a fall, and ‘this proud- 
ness has only followed the inevitable law 
made and provided for such impropriety. 
Where else could it as properly fall as to its 
own place? The city of the Northwest, 
unmeasured and, in the judgment of its 
people, seemingly unmeasurable, shall be 
left in its level glory, whiie this new city 
of the South contents our ambition. 

Atlanta, next to Richmond, was the most 
famous city of the war, and since that 
event has surpassed that of all other capi- 
tals in celebrity. Yet before the war it was 
of slight reputation or influence. I rode 
down yesterday in the cars from my resi 
dence to the center of the town with an 
old resident, born in New Jersey, and, 
hence, an original carpet-bagger, whose son 
is the editor of one of the two rival 
sheets, and was a valiant soldier of the 
Rebellion on the wrong side and has 
hot got quite reconstructed yet. The 
not old gentleman said he came to 
this city when it bad not haif a dozen 
houses. Before the war it was only a 
flourishing corner of Northern Georgia, get- 
ting up, I believe, to a population of ten or 
twelve thousand, yet not full then of great 
expectations. Southern Georgia held the 
state in ite grip as completely as tide-water 
Virginia held the Blue Ridge or South Car- 
Olina coast its mountains. The rice lords 
of the savaonahs and the cotton lords of 
the lower interior and Gulf belt:beld in su- 
preme. contempt the mountaineers of North- 
ern Georgia and their chief capital, Atlanta. 
They cared not that railroads seeking the 
Gulf were making this point'their place of 
centralization. What were railroads to 
them? A thousand acres laid down to'cot- 
ton or rice—this last the lordliest of the 


‘twain—a half a thousand “‘niggers” to 


toil and sweat aod be scourged and sold, 
or, worse, to’serve for their lust or emola- 
ment—this was their civilization and their 
glory. “** Let the‘ Crackers’ cling to the 
uplands, while we of the great center and 
greater south will lord the land.” 


He..constantly . 





But even then they had some difficulty 
in holding uninterrupted sway; and when 
bent on revolt they had to conciliate the 
north by giving it the governorship, | And 
this governor, Joseph. H..Brown, waa so 


little in sympathy with their lost cause that 


they bad to have’ watchers set up’ with 
him all his term, to keep bim from fall- 


ing back into the arms of his old love— 


the, Union. Governor Brown stilt re- 
sides'in Atlanta, one of her most ‘enter- 
prising and honored citizens. He is still 
faithful. to the Union, and. could, if he 
wished, be elected governor by the unani- 
mous yote of Northern Georgia and the 
colored men of all the rest of the state, He 
is pot quite so far advanced as he ought to 
be and will be on the rights and duties of 
the coéducation of ‘all the youth, irrespect- 
ive of color, as well ag all the otber privi- 
leges of. Gbristian equality; but still is 
beloved and trusted above all othersof ‘the 
native whites by the. men of color... Had 
he filled. the senatorial seat occupied by 
another citizen of Atlanta, we should not 
have beard such fierce threats, almost of a 
dueling character, as were made when the 
Civil Rights Bill was under debate. He is 
undoubtedly the foremost. native of the 
Middle South, who is heart and soul friendly 
to the Union.and all its ideas. No states’ 
righta folly beclouds his judgment, as affects 
that of Mr. Stephens; and no passionate 
fury against equal rights possesses him, as 
inspires every other political and native 
leader, Would that be would organize 
victory for equal rights and pure democ- 
racy in, this chief state of the South, 

But Atlanta is getting displaced by, At- 
lanta’s chief native citizen. It is well; for 
that citizen had not a little to do with the 
making of Atlanta: A North Georgian, 
his heart always clung to his hills, and 
when the hour was ripe he threw. his 
influence in favor of securing for its capi- 
tal the privileges and powers of the capital 
of the state, 

This city is most fortunate for-situation. 
It is one of the few modern towns that 
have a picturesque site. Most of them are 
as tamely located. as Paris or London or 
Berlin—a flat covered with houses... Such 
is New York and Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago and Charleston and New Orleans. 
True, these have water-fronts to relieve 
them. . That Atlanta does not possess. But 
she is fortunate in her rounded hilltops. 
Not seven but seventy hills are hers. They 
are as hillocks rather—hayeocks on a pas- 
ture-field. These knolls give a novel 
quality tothe town. As at sea, when ona 
wave-ridge,: you can see miles in every 
direction, but in the hollows can hardly see 
rods, so in Atlanta you can see miles: on 
the tops of its waves, while the hollows ad- 
joining are shut in by closest walls. These 
ups and downs are as near together as in a 
chopping sea, and the city is, therefore, 
perpetually ascending and descending. 
This peculiarity gives strange prominence 
to judiciously-selected-sites, For instance, 
a church on the top of one of these knobs 
towersas if on a mountain, while its neigh- 
bor in the valley, a few rods off, is almost 
completely out of sight. .The Roman 
church is the only one that escapes this 
fate. It is low for situation and high for 
observation, its shrewd builders adding to 
its towers and hight of roof sufficient to 
overcome this lowland infirmity. 

From almost any knob you see stand- 
ing forth in remarkable prominence 
the H. lL. Kimball House. _This name in- 
troduces another of the Atlanta celebri- 
ties. Coming here at the close of the war, 
Mr. Kimball’s keen business eye took in 
the commercial capacities of the place as 
completely as Sherman or Johnston did its 
voilitary capacities. Not meddling with 
politics, except as any ardent Unionist and 
Republican should, he devoted ‘himself to 
business. He built the present capital car- 
shed, as they modestly call its: handsome 
depot and hotel. This is the largest and 
handsomest hotel south of Philadelphia, and 
its Continental alone equals it for size and 
style, but does not equal it: for,outward ef- 
fect. It is said to have cost three-quarters 
of amillion. Of course, it pays no divi- 


dends on that sum, yet its many stores and. 


offices ‘below and abundant rooms above 
give a comfortable and: growing income. 
For the winter it is. usually well sustained 
and only needs a cuisine a little more in 





scissile Be Let 
= 


accord with its exterior to please at once 
othe inner aud the outer man... 

Atlanta is pre-emivently a Northern eity. 
True, most of its chief citizens do not fully: 
sympathize with all the issues of the war; 
yet many of those least sympathetic came 
from the North and its weightiest ioflu- 
ences blow from that quarter. Nota. few 
of its leading citizens before the war were 
Yankees, and more have come since that 
event to this city than to any other in the 
South, except possibly Chattanooga and 
Columbia, South Carolina. Look at that: 
superb. place in the heart of the towa,. 
well shaded and lawoed. Mr. Peters, a 
Northern man, resides there, Those broad 
rolling grounds on the northern limit, with. 
a superb residence, is the estate of Mr. 
Grant, another Northerner. 8o you see in: 
the best houses all over the city families : 
from New England and Ohio. Mr. Raw-- 
son, a fine Vermont gentleman, Messrs.. 
Ohamberlain & Boynton, the leading dry’ 
goods retail house, are of this origin; so: 
are Mr. Peck, chief in the mannfacture of: 
lumber, Mr. Scofield, of Iron Mills fame’ 
and fortune, Mr, Jones, a banker, and. 
Mr. Eswald, a mine operator. So full is: 
one of the chief streets of this sort of. 
gentry that some call it Yankee Row. Of: 
course, this adds to theactivity of the town.. 
Mr. Kimball has returned, and is showing: 
his old energy in organizing a cotton fac-: 
tory, which will soon be erected. 

But Atlanta is none the less known for 
her educational work, especially among the: 
emancipated youth. The most extensive: 
aud costly of all the institutions founded by’ 
the American Missionary Society is located: 
here, |The Atlanta University is a goodly’ 
pile of brick—two or three of them—with all: 
the best appointments of a modern school.. 
It {s admirably sustained in scholarship.. 
One only fault I can find with it. It: 
received money from the state as a colored: 
college. ‘Though confined by a potent andi 
cruel and most unchristian prejudice to’ 
that class, it is wise and well ‘not to con-- 
fess it. Its mame avoids it; so should! 
its claims: Better refuse state aid: 
than to get it on that’ color line.. 
No school or church of the Methodist: 
Episcopal Church is thus self-limited. Its: 
Clarke University—an initial institution off 
learning—is well patronized: by students: 
for, the ministry and for teaching. It is 
under excellent management and will soom 
be in a comely structure. 

As to churches, the Baptists lead the city,. 
as it is said they dothe state. They have 
three large and flourishing churches; in one: 
of which only all Baptist Christians are 
received on a basis of brotherliness. The 
Presbyterians have a smaller two; the M. E- 
Church South two handsome edifices, un- 
finished; the Episcopalians one; while al? 
have chapels scattered over the town. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has one cen- 
tral church. Sbe bas several chapels over 
the city and is doing her work quite faith- 
fully, and, as compared with avy other 
church, is far in advance in Christian fra- 
ternity. The African M. E. Church is 
strong and useful. 

The newspapers of Atlanta make much 
noisein the country. Of thesethe two morn-. 
ing dailies, The Constitution‘and The Herald, 
are well managed and both, of course,. 
are on the same side in politics, as is every~ 
daily almost in the South. One in Chatta-- 
nooga, one in Knoxville, one in Columbia,. 
and one in New Orleans, I believe, are the: 
only exceptions. Each is conducted by am 
ex-colonel in the army, and, therefore, each 
knows how to fight. The Herald is a little 
the more inclined. toward the. North, at 
times; though if this should be suspected it 
would hurt its circulation, so it has to 
strike very ugly blows to show it is ortho- 
dox. But its heart is not in its blows. 
Even so the bark of The Constitution is 
‘worse nor its bite,” and means to be, 
Neither of them is of the sort in plain 
spokenness of The News, whose frank words 
have so fired the Northern heart, , This has 
died—a significant fact; but it lives in a 
smaller evening sheet, that keeps up the old 
bitterness as well asit can. It bas hard 
work. Everybody prefers business to 
blackguard. 

Of the weekly sheets The Republican Aa 
vocate, published by, Mr, Clarke, of Boston, 
is an outspoken advocate of equal rights 
for all; and The Methodist Advocate, edited! 
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he surpassed, though ‘in'the: low jatitudes. 
Such isits altifade—a thousand feet above 
ithe séa—that the air is always stirring and | 
epidemics are tnknowna. | ‘Tt is always cool 
Mn the shade and delightful night and day. | 
‘What may be’ re of this city is uo- 
‘known. Its population is now nearly forty, 
‘thousand, It may be a hundred. in tem, 
years. If it will accept fully..and, heartily 
the ideas of tiberty, union, end fratern- 
uty it will become the-chief central city 
of the South. To-day here, as-every where , 
sin the South, this sense of ‘brotherliness is 
jless ‘than it was a year or two ago. Agentle- 
:mati said tome last night that ** the status of 
ithe Negro had fallen five hundred per cent. 
‘in thé last two years.” He was.e native, a 
‘judge, a, Tennesseean. He said he had not 
seen a colored .man in ajury-box for two 
syears. Before that it was quite common. 
«On one occasion he had four Democrats, 
four white Republicans, and four Negroes 
+on a jury. Only ia the United States Court 
iin Georgia has a mixed jury been seen. 
"Tbe color line is sharply drawn, The 
; people of this hue are quietly stifled. Tuey 
are not attacked, except when thes resist. 
‘They are oppressed, held dow's, pat nt 
+ down, quietly, steadily, surely, Less, prob- 
> ably, far less here: than in more country 
} places, yet: too much ‘here. Still we may , 
; bope God will change: the tone of feeling 
‘and action and bring about the complete 
1 frateroization. May this key of the South 
‘open thie door of Christianity and hu- 
““manity, 

As cities were the first to open ‘the doors 
to Christians in the beginning of our relig- 
ion, as there a man ceased to be ostracised 
for his faith Jong before he attained full 
social liberty and equality elsewhere, so 
may we hope that this thriving and chang- 
ing town, possessed above all its fellows 
with the new ideas that the war has intro- 
duced as another atmosphere into the South, 
will defend their ideas. against all dying 
malice‘and hate and carry them forward 
to agrand completeness: It owes ‘its re- 
wieval and growth to the North. The Gov- 
ernment, in making it its military center, 
lhas put im it many millions of dollars. The 
Herald-says as high as half a million a 
ymonth was spent here by the Government 
‘for several years, To-day it is growing 
iyapidly. New houses are springing up 
raleng all its streets. No city in. the North 
cig so active in proportion to its population. 
“Yankee money is finding ahomehere, Let 
‘better than Yankee ideas also here be es- 
tablished. For New England bas not yet 
accepted the whole Gospel, and Georgia 
and Atlanta may yet lead Massachusetts 
and Boston in perfect social and Christian 
liberty and equality. 

All who feel the strictures of a Northern 
climate, try sunny (except in winter, when 
it rains eighty days out of the hundred—a 
wasm, soft April rain) and breezy Atlanta, 





BERLIN HONORS TO CARL 
SCHURZ. 


As soon as it was known that Carl Schurz 
had arrived in Germany several American 
citizens residing in Berlin proposed to give 
him a complimentary dinner, as a personal 
tribute, having no special political signifi- 
cance, The invitation ran: ‘Separated 
as we are from the strifes of party and 
prizing national honor above all local and 
sectional interests, we rejoice to identify 
your name with freedom, justice, integrity, 
and fidelity in national affairs, with devo- 
tion to the Union, to the maintenance of 
an impartial and peaceful civil administra- 
tion, to the reformation of the civil service, 
and the restoration of a sound currency.” 

The first thought was to confine the testi- 
monial to Americans, and Germans who 
had resided in the United States ; but such 
was the desire of prominent Germans in 
Berlin to participate in the festivity that 
the list of subscribers was greatly extended, 
and, in addition to ex-Minister Fay, Drs. 
Abbot, Eastlacke, Thompson, Messrs. Tut- 
tle, Foster, Hoague, Daggett, Sloane, 
Peirce, of the Coast Survey, Whitney, of 
Yale College, and otaer well-known Amer- 


‘ance Company, “etc., ete. Among the | 
‘fgaéits ‘Were’ alio His Excellency) yon, 
Bernuth, former minister of state and now } 
vice-president of the House of Lords; von’ 
Benvigaen, president of the House of Depu- | 
ties; Dr. Lowe, vice-president of the same} 
Becretary: Bucher, of; the foreign office ; 
Professor Dr. Dorner, one\of Carl ‘Schutz’s 
instructors at Bonn; Professor Drv Dern-, | 
burg, of the House of Lords; and Professor . 
Dr. Gneist. Letters:of regret for upavold- 
able absence were read: from Professors 
Lepsius; Bruns, Dambach, Baron von 
Richthofen, 
Kreigman, who was detained by illness’ 
from an occasion in"which he would glad- 
ly have participated. as 

As chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, Dr, Thompson presided at“, 
table, having om ‘sis. sight the F opie 
Carl Schurz and President ¥, Bennigsen, 
on his left His Exeelletey yon Bernuth, 
late Dyinister of ‘staté, and Dr. Lowe, white | 
O-,posite were Professors Mommsen, Dor- | 
wer, Dernburg, and other celebrities of | 
Parliament and the ‘University, who had | 
met .to do homor to. the refugee of 1849. 
Old Berliners, ‘xccustomed to public enter- 
tainments.of the. “highest order, say that 
seldom hag been gathered’in’ Berlin an as 
sembly sy. brilliant and. influential as the" 





}, guestsatthat table(some seventy inall); and 


the German guests testified that never had 
a dinuer been more successful in the de- 
tails of arrangement ‘and fn the worth and 
weight of the speechés. The few Ameri- 
cans who got up the affair may well feel 
satisfied with this cordial verdict of so 
many leading men of: Germany, and with 
the gratification of Mr. Schurz at the honor 
done him in:conveniog such a company to 
greet bis return to his native land. 

‘Everybody appreciated the contrast be- 
tween the senator of to-day aid the exile 
of twenty-five years ago, and the allusions 
to this brought ‘out the moat enthusiastic 
applause. For instance, in reading letters 
of regret from several jurists, who were de- 
tained by their statutory meeting at the 
same hour, the chairman quietly dropped 
the remark: “This is not the first time 
that our guest has failed to meet the jurists 
atan appointed time.. Then, however, it 
was his absence that they regretted; now 
they regret their own.” And, again, in 
introducing the toast to Law, it was said: 
“Two classes are always thought to be 
irreconcilably -opposed—the law-makers 
and the law-breakers. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the law-breakers teach a lesson of 
wisdom to the law-makers; and it has 
happened to our guest to, gain an equal 
distinction in both capacities,” The re- 
sponse to such sentiments from an assembly 
of prominent legislators and jurists was 
a significant token of where Germany 
stands to-day, and especially of the 
progress that. Prussia has made since 
1849. Dr. Friedrich Kapp said openly: 
“We have now a Parliament that 
cares for the interests of the people 
first and for ths interests of the dynasty 
second”; and President von Bennigsen said, 
with a pathos that drew tears from many: 
“See what Germany has lost by the folly 
of driving away such a son, to give such 
talents and services to a foreign land,” 
The chairman insisted, however, that, 
since America had discovered the worth of 
Mr. Schurz and given him his opportunity 
for achievement, Germany should not now 
step in to claim the name and fame of 
a son to whom she had given no apprecia- 
tion and no sphere. 

Mr. Schurz acquitted himself with much 
dignity and wisdom. Avoiding all personal 
and partisan references, be sketched with 
rare discrimination and felicity the passing 
phases of American government and society 
and the duties of American citizens; then, 
speaking to the German portion of the 
company in their own tongue, he vindi- 
cated the people of the United States from 
the disparagement of the European and 
especially the German press, and drew a 
masterly picture of the real worth and 
greatness of the American people. I shall 





icans, it embraced the aames of Drs, Kapp | 


not even attempt to give you crumbs from 
so righ a feast. A full report of the din- 


maste ticism.- detent 
ee made oie sonia | 


and from Consul-General: | 


country. Ww oi 

vo fhe ‘dinner epmenianes! ‘wodihe just | 
‘now in soclety and “ta'the press. “At the 
‘table the flag of the United States, encir-. 
cling’ the’ portrait of ‘Washington, waved 
in Witwnony ‘with the flag of Germer 
‘Toasts were given first to the Presi” Ae 
the United States and next * tb he 
peror. of Germany and; t*. m- 
wishes were expressed. Bk, earnest 
sympathy and.m . * gn.all sides, for tbe 
snion of Germany and 





‘Tamas was Once s time whep the lovers.ot 
‘art who wished to .possess the. productions of 
peng ria ed or the sculptor went direetly to 

the studios of our artiste and treated with 
them for their. worka.. But that practice is 
pow pretty much given up, and the artist in 
selling his work must trust. to a .broker, who 
puts into his own pocket. a considerable share 
of what the purchaser chooses to pay, There 
may be some advantages in) this way of dis- 
posing of his work for the young artist ; but 
ithe purchaser loses the advantage of that per- 
‘sonal intercourse with the class.of men whom 
he desires to patronize, which would prove 
beneficial to him, and the artigt. himself loses 


dealer. This manner of. disposing. of art 
productions puts the artist too much on a 
level with the mere artisan, and makes com- 
mon merchandise of things which cannot be 
treated ag objects of traffic without in some 
eort degrading them. A gentleman recently 
returned to New. York, after a five years’ 
absence in Italy, where. he bas devoted much 
time to, the subject of art, says, in regard to 
the manner of treating pictures and statuary 
as merchandise, in a letter to The Tribune: 

ss Toons are two professions which shoald be 
exe the taint of traffic—religion and 
art. mptations thrown out by our Gov- 
ernment and by ay ee by large appropri- 
ations of money for on nage statuary, 
nore ndinoed many ae 4 ter a their 
studios an Shai se nspiring in ences 
to engage in™ O Rusiness of getting orders. 
This mode of procedure is rank poison to their 
esthetic natu-es, for nothing is more sensitive 
and susceptible to abuse of this kind than the 
¢ quality. This tendency is to make 


tional chief spirit the 
emotional aa pao rr I have noticed 
since my return miles of fresh, flaring pic- 
po placed before a beckground of green 
They are offered for sale at auctions, 
ie elegantly furnished rooms. Upholstery is 
brought to bear, instead of sense. are 
sold which have not a particle of conscientious 
handling; pictures. not as good as tasteful 
wall-paper. This attempt to make art an ordi- 
nary business, retarding, subverting its true 
mission, I hope is only transitory. I do hope 
Getges eople will take a little time to study that 
which moves them ever 60 little at first in an 
acknowledged good picture or statue; stud 
it until they get to love ft as all true lovers o 
art do, and then see if they have not dis- 
covered a great ‘bonanza’ in human happi- 
ness and human advancement.” 


«-The London journals, both weekly and 

daily, still keep up their criticisms on the pic- 
tures in the Royal Academy Exhibition, which 
| they would not’be likely to do if the public 
taste did not demand it. Here there is no such 
demand, if we may judge from the very scant 
space which the majority of our journals de- 
voted to notices of our National Academy Exhi- 
bition during the brief time it remained open. 
In the last notice of the Exhibition in The Satur- 
day Review a special article is devoted to the 
portraits, and it is refreshing to see that the 
candid critic has the courage to pronounce the 
portraits of the president of the Royal Academy 
the poorest in the exhibition. No critic on 
this side of the Atlantic, we fear, would have 
the audacity to speak of the work of a presi_ 
dent of the National Academy as the writer in 
The Saturday Review Goes of Sir F. Grant. He 
says: 

“It is a little difficult to determine the 
best portraits of the year, the merits being 
diverse, It may be more easy to name the 
worst, Among the latter very conspicuously 
stands the half-length ef the late Lord George 
Manners, by Sir cis Grant, P. R. A. The 
portrait is so dead-alive as to suggest the pos- 
sibility of its being posthumous ; evidently the 
figure has fallen to pieces ; evidently there is 
no articulation of form or animation of life be- 
neath the drapery and armor.” 

The same candid and capable writer, in men- 
tioniag the works of George H. Boughton, 
who has been most fayorably noticed by 
all the London papers, says, what seems like a 
greatly exaggerated sense of his powers; “‘ We 





the commission which he has to pay tothe ; 


art an ordinar oom instead of an ex 
fh mes rite cep; 


would never haye mentic~ Boglish papers 


name. 
;- The School 
wala to be * |. of Design Of Ciiclanati ap- 
judging *  # “‘& Very flouristiiig ¢ondition, 
annu** © Joh ‘the fact that at the seventh 
pb “2a @xhf¥ition, ndw open, there are three 
-amQred and twenty crayon drawings, ‘‘ many 
of them of the size oflife.” Among the works 
exhibited it is encouraging te learn that there 
are some good examples of wood carving and 
also of decorative painting on percelain. It is 
also encouraging to learn that the art commit- 
|. tee have decided to award a gold and a silver 
medal to, the. wood-carving department and 
that Mr,. Henry Probasco has offered a prize 
for the same kind of work, ,Our National 
Academy of Design might take. a hint from 


_| the Cincinnati Academy. 


EEE: 
_ Biblical Research, 


TH names of the Asayrian months are 
nearly identical with the later Jewish or Ara- 
maie names found in ti® ‘later books of the 
Old Testament, as the following list will show. 
The, Assyrian nawes are: 1, Nisannu ; 2, Airu; 
8, "Sivanu, or Tsivan; 4, Duzu; 5, Abn; 6, 
Ululu ; 7, Tasritu; .8, Arakh-samnea (monditis 
“the eighth month ”); 9, Cisilivo, or Cuzallu ; 
10, Dhabitu; 11, Sabahn; 12, Addaru, with 
Arakhumakru (‘‘ the incidental month”). The 
Jewish (Aramaic) names are; 1, Nisan; 2, 
Iyyer; 3, Sivan; 4, Tammuz; 5, Ab; 6, Etul; 
%, Tisri; 8, Marchesyan; 9, Tebet ; 11,:Sebat; 
12, Adar; with the intercalary Month Ve-adar. 
The corresponding English months (roughly) 
are: 1, March to12, February. The Babyloni- 
an year had regularly 12 months of 80 days 
each, with an intercalery month every 6 years. 
Aecording to. the lunar division, the 7th, 14th, 
19th, 2Zist, and 28th were davs of, “rest,” on 
which certain works were forbidden ; but there 
are numerous other traces of weeks ainong the 
Assyrians,.as well as of the fact that the num- 
ber seven was mystical and sacred among them. 
The two lunations were divided each into 
three periods of 5 days each, the 19th ending 
the first period of {he second lunation. This 5- 
day period, by the way, reappears among the 
Cypriotes, on the Bilingual tablet of Dali, and 
elsewhere among the Greeks. The Assyrians 
appear, however, like the Jews, to have had a 
more ancient calendar of their own, with 
native names, much like those of the Jewish, 
before, like them, adopting the Aramaie 
pames. The Accadian name of the month 
answers to the corresponding sign of the 
Zodiac, and each month had its pro- 
tecting deity. This Aramaic-Accadian cal- 
endar likewise began with the month Nisan. 
The Accadian names, with their meanings, 
thé corresponding zodiacal signs and tntela- 
fy deities, are the following: 1, Sara siggar, 
**the sacrifice of righteousness,” sign Aries, 
gods Anu and Bel; 2, Kiar sidi, “the pro- 
pitious bull,” sign Taurus, god Hea; 8, Mun- 
ge, “of bricks,” and Kas, ‘the twins,” sign 
Gemini, deity Sin (the moon-god); 4, Su kul- 
na, “the seizer of seed,” sign Cancer, god 
Adar; 5, 4} ad-gar, “fire that makes fire,” 
sign Leo, deity “the Queen of the bow”; 
6, Kt Gingir-na, “the errand of Ishtar,” 
sign Virgo, goddess Ishtar; 7, Tul-cu, ‘the 
holy altar,” sign Libra, god Samas, (the 
gun-god); 8, dpin am-a, “the bull-like found- 
er” -(?), sign Scorpio, god Merodach; 9, 
Gan ganna, ‘‘the very cloudy,” ‘sign Sagit- 
tarius, god Nergal;10, Abba uddu, ‘‘ the father 
of light,” sign Capricornus, deity Papsucal ; 
ll, Asa-an, “abundance of rain,” sign Aqua- 
rius, god Rimmon (the air-god); 12, Se ki-sil, 
“sowing of seed,” sign Pisces, deities ‘the 
seven Great Gods.” Intercalary, Se-dir, “‘dark 
[month] of sowing,” deity Assur. This Acca- 
dian list seems to call fora new investigaiion 
of the grounds of the common beifef that the 
names of the signs of the Zodiac come from the 
Argonautic expedition. _ It is wortb notice that 
the Aramaic names are nearly identical with 
those used by the modern Arabic-speaking 
peoples, as-woll as those of the ancient Pal- 
myrenes and Nebathwans. The full list of the 
avcient names of the months, unfortunately, 
cannot be made out either from the Old Testa- 
ment or the Assyrian taonuments. Yet they 
must have long survived, as a number 
of them appear on even the later Pheni- 
eian inseriptions, including those of Cyprus, 
Of the Phenician names we know Ziv, from 
an Idalian inscription (mentioned also I Kings, 
vi, 1, 37), explained in the Targum as meaning 
“the month of the briliiancy of flowers”’; 
Chiiar (Chir), which with the preceding an- 
swered to Iyyar; Marpe, from @ Citium in- 
scription, read Marpelim on a Malta 
and on a Carthage inscription, answering 
to October ; Bul, on the sercophagus of Esh- 
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munazar, a Citfum and an Idalfum anh, and 
also mentioned’ I Kings, vi, 88 ‘as the “eighth 
month,” answering to November; C-r-r, whose 
vowelé are Wot yet détermined for its number, » 
mentioned on an Walium stone; and two 
others, of which we know’ only two letters, 
Of these one is on’ Bidon ‘Mmecription, prob- 
ably a namé’of five letters, of which the second 
and third are mim and pe; the other is ons 
Citium inscription, probably a nameof four 
letters, of which the first. two are pe and ain. 
The names on the Egypto-Phenician papyri 
are pure Egyptian. 


.... The sid afforded to New Testament 
cism from the-ervors of the various Bible ver- 
sions is well illustrated by the Ethfopic ver- 
sion’ at I Cor. xii, 28; which reads***an éar,’’ 





instead of **some.” The ‘very impossibility” 


of the translation, while’ it shows “the, trans- 
lator’s ignorance of Greek; confusing ofc with 
otc, shows well enough what the reading acta- 
ally was-viz., OYE, withotit breathings or 
aecénts, and'probably in uncial letters. Other 
errors, however, have no excuse or rédemp- 
tome; Hew -23,"In our A. V.,) which 
reads: “ Let.us hold fast the. .p rofession of our 
fai" ‘There is) not @ stiadow of authority 
for the word “faith.”’ It is probably @ typo- 
graphical error, that has never yet been ¢dr- 
rected. “The true reading is “hope.” — 


pd 
Hervsouniities. 


Tux profession of journalism cannot be com- 
plained of as detrimental to health, if the'pro- 
longed labots of some of its prominent 
members can be accepted as evidence of its 
influence upon the human system. We men- 
tioned last week, on the strength of an article 
in ‘a respectablé English journal, that *Mr. 





John T; Delane was about to retire fronrthe | 


editorship of The Times.’ But the report ‘was 
without foundation, and Mr. Delane, after con- 
stant work in the editorial chair of that great 
paper for thirty-five years, 1s still in vigorous 
health and fs under no necessity of retiring 
from his position, and does not intend to 
vacate his post, whether he should be made 
a baronet or not. The editor of the New 
York Times, who was once & correspond- 
ent of the London Times, says’ that Mr. 
Delene attends to bis editorial duties every 
night from 9 0’clock untif'5 in the morning, 
and then turns t6 and ‘finishes off by writing 
forty to sixty letters before going home'to 
take a nap. 


++. 1t is a rather singular circumstance that 
an editorial writer on this side of the Atlantic 
has been occupied in his work for precisely the 
same length of time that Mr, Delane has; and, 
what is still more remarkable, has in all that 
time furnished his department with his matter 
without a single day's intermission. _ We pre- 
sume that such s continuous daily labor ts 
without precedent in any department of human 
industry. The Philade!phia Ledger of July 1st 
says, in ite financial column, which is the de- 
partment of that paper to which it owes its 
great popularity, for it has no decided 
opinions in any other department: *On the 
ist day of July, 1840, the first money article 
appeared in Zhe Public Ledger as a department 
of the paper, The same individual that pens 
this paragraph prepared that first article, and 
in all the thirty-five years intervening the two 
dates named this particular department of The 
Ledger has been in hia special charge and daily 
contributed by him.’? What the name of that 
Nestor of the fipancial editors may he we have 
never heard. Probably he is well known in 
Philadelphia, but his fame has not extended 
beyond ite quadrilateral streets. But what a 
life he has led, and what health he has en- 
joyed, or, rather, endured, sitting at the same 
desk for thirty-five uninterrupted years, and 
during all that time passing by the same monot- 
onous white window-shutters and door-steps, 
as he passed from his desk to his dinner-table, 
without losing his senses or knowing how the 
rest of the world wagged on while he went his 
unvarying round, like asquirrel in a revolving 
cage | 
...The literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, Dr. Ripley, has not occupied his chair 
quite as long as the financial editor of The 
Public Ledger ; bat he has very nearly, and has 
outlived ali the men whom he found engaged 
upon that paper when he joined it, except 
one. He is still a hearty worker in his vocation, 
as we are happy to learn from the journal with 
which he has been so long identified, which 
announces in the most generous manner that 
“he is winning an enduring reputation for 
clear and sound judgment, pure taste, wide 
knowledge, keen insight, and the highest 
sense of justice.” And The Tribune adds, what 
every one who appreciates the great excel- 
lence of Dr. Ripley will concede to be most 
just: “He has richly deserved the honor of a 
doctorate of laws which the Uniwersity of 
Michigan has conferred upon him." The gen- 
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@2 22 Bat’ De’ sinitaye Mr. "Ain? ah" ‘the | 
fnstidial! eaitor “ot The Pubble’ Ledger wre mie’ 
chickens in comparison with Mri Bryanty of 
The: Evening Post, who is the real Néitor of the 
newspaper press. On) July Ast, 1821, Mra’ 
Bryant made, his, coup,d’emai in journilism, 
writing his firet article for The Hvening fost.op 
his taking the position of assistant editor, an- 
der its then venerable editor and publisher, 
Dr. Coleman, who, like the author of “ Than- 
atopsis,’* was an ‘iniportation from Missacht- 
setts. Mr. ' Brydhfs half-century ‘of ‘éditorial 
labors Ofithe same‘paper, which he still con- 
ducts with ndimintshéd vigor, entitle him to 
some special demonstration of ‘respéct from. 
the fraternity: of editors, which. they have 
strangely neglected to pay him. 


OOS A RET 
Srience. 

Onper thé name of Argentine is known a 
style of calico-printing in which metallie 
luéter fé‘imparted to the woven tissue. Two 
or three modes ‘of doing this have been prac- 
ticed, HOné giving Very satisfactory results, 
Finely-divided’ sflver-leat or precipitated tin 
is nixed with at alkaline solution of casein 
and printed’on°the fabric from a block or 
roller. Thé'metallic luster is brought out by 
heavy calend@ering and hot-pressing. Silveris 
particularly sénéitive ‘to the action ofisul 
phurous fumes ; and, as’ such fumes are always 
préserit’‘more or leds in the atmospheres|of 
towns, fabrics thus prepared soon become. 
blackened and unsightly.” ‘Tin is, thetefore, 
‘preférable for ‘this phrpose, and should be 
prepared by precipitation from a dilute solu- 
tion by ‘means of zint. A'few pieces of sheet 
zine are placed upright Mma vessel capable of 
containing about’sa couple of gallons. Into 
this is pouréd about six quarts of a weak solu- 
tion of zific chioride in which has been dis- 
solved 100 graihs of stannous chloride or tin 
salt. Finély-divided metallic tin is precipita- 
ted) atid when the ‘action has ceased the fluid 
containing the précipitate is thrown ‘upon a 
filter, The fine powder is washed and dried, 
sifted through fine lawn, to separate the finest 
‘particles for use, and mixed ‘with the casein 
as required. The resulting liquid may bave a 
eécond portion of tin salt sided to it, and be 
azaln subjected to the action of the sheets-of 
zinc; Another mode of producing argentine 
and bronze styles is to print on the fabric with 
a mixture of the solutions of silver, tin, lead, 
bismuth, or other easily, reducible metal, with 
some reducing agent, such as aldehyde, methyl 
alcohol, sodium byposulphite, etc., thickened 
with glucose. A design is thus produced in 
the reduced metal, These metals are affected 
more or less, however, by the fumes of sul- 
phur. Gold and &luminum are free from this 
objection; but the former is too costly and 
the latter too difficult of application to render 
their use general for this purpose, 





..Notes on the mode of development: of 
the common mussel, oyster, and ship-worm 
are given by one of the editors of 7he American 
Naturalist. No observations have been made 
in’ this couvtry on the development of the 
oyster, though s good account of the early 
stages is much needed. By European natural- 
ists it has been ascertained that a single oyster 
may lay 2,000,000 eggs. They are yellow and 
after leaving the ovary are retuined among the 
gills, The spawning time of the oyster in 
Europe isfrom June to September. During 
their development the eggs are inclosed in a 
creamy slime, growing darker as the ‘‘sprat,’’ 
or young oysters, develop. The history of the 
ship-worm, of which five species are known to 
occur in our harbors, is also given with illus- 
trations from French sources. It seems that 
at first the very young teredo is round, about 
the size of a millet seed, and with a large creep- 
ing-foot, like a clam’s, only longer. In this 
condition it bores into submerged or floating 
logs, lobster buoys, etc., and. then completes 
its metamorphosis into a long worm-like being.. 
It sinks into the wood, forming a deep burrow, 
which it lines with limestone, It is said that 
its burrow suggested the mode of construction 
of the Thames tunnel, The young bore into 
the wood on the coast of New England during 
the summer, beginning, according to Prof. 
Verrill, to hatch as early as May. 


.«»- There is a prevailing impression that the 
remarkable tree-ferns of Australia are of great 
age. A payer in the volume of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” just issued, shows that their 
growth is much more rapid than is generally 
supposed. The author, Dr. David Moore, cites 
a case of a Cyathea, from New Zealand, which 
made astém of four feet in thirty years; of an 
Alsopbila, twelve feet in twenty-tive years ; of 
s Dicksonia antarctica, four and a half feet 
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} wlilcly © followed > this paper’: Dr Hooker 
| saidithe: tree-forns inythe~ conservatoriés grew 
Oftemrapidly, There were some in tha 

ection, be said, that were now thirty fee high. 
sod were still growing as fast annually as 
‘they did ten years ago. It appears from the 
‘paper and discussions that when in good health 
these singular plants make stems much faster 
f than people suppose, ‘Sometimes they will 


'P stand almost still fof years; but a tall stem to 


):@'tree-ferm is pot. necessarily a sign of great 
|) It appears by the report of the natural- 
P ist of the Venus Transit party sent to Kerguel- 
en’s Island that theentomology of that island 
is very interesting. Mr. Wollaston bad pre- 
, Miously shown that island insects were apt to 
become, wingless.. It now appears from Mr. 
Eaton’s report that most of the larger insects 
of Kerguelen’s Island are iocapable of flight. 
There is a species of crane fly with minute | 
wings. Its unable to fly, living on rocks near 
the water and dépositing its eggs in the tufts 
of green ‘seaweed (Euteromorpha). The in- 
digenous flies allied to Musca are very sluggish 
in their movements andi incapable of flight. 
One of them has minute rudimentary wings 
besides the balteres or balancers. .Another 
species has small triangular rudiments. of 
wings. A third species has linear and very 
narrow wings.’ It can junip, but cannot fly. A 


the rudimentary second pair of wings. These 
are interesting facts, from their bearing on the 
theory of descent, , 


..0éin the seventh annual report of the 
‘Natural History Club of Philddélphia,; among 
many interesting sketches, that relating to the 
search for crystals in the;tissue of plants is’ by 
no means among the least, Few persons have 
, any idea,of the beauty or abundance.of these 
_ crystalline deposits. In the Urtica. these crys- 
tals ate éncased in a special. cell, says the 
report, and are called crystoliths, They exist 
‘all over the leaf. True raphides are found in 
unrivaled beauty and abundance in the fuchsia 
leaf. Our common orchids have their tissues 
laden with raphides of ‘gigantic size; ~ In legi- 
minose, plants these crystals are particularly 
abundant, ‘‘and,’’ says, the, report,» ‘tany one 
who eats peas for dinner. swallows more crys- 
tals than are contained in all the eabinets. of 
the world.” The precise. origin and_ signifi- 
cance Of these salts of lime, soda, and potash 
in the ecohomy of the plant is not yet under- 
stood. 


..-The Natural History Club of Philadel- 
phia has the past year been engaged on the 
study of the structure and morphology of our 
native ferns. Schizea pusilla is found unlike 
all other natives in the arrangement of its 
cells. There are minute projections from all 
sides ofthe parenchymal cells; so that the 
union of contiguous cells:‘by means of these 
outgrowths formsa connected system of inter- 
cellular passages throughout this fern, The 
stomata in the frond are in two rows only, 
Lygodium palmatum has the stomata scattered 
all over it. In Aspidium marginale the stomata 
are large and are clustered between but away 
from the veins. In Woodsia the frond is sur- 
rounded by «# single row of large cells, giving 
it the appearance of being set in a frame. 


.-A mastodon was recently exhumed in 
the State of New York. It had evidently met 
a sudden death, as a large portion of undi- 
gested food was found in its stomach, which 
had been wonderfully preserved by the animal 
charcoal surrounding it. This digested food 
was examined by the members of the Natural 
History Club of Philadelphia with their pow- 
erful microscope, and found to consist of bark 
and fibers of wood, pieces of stems of plants 
jike rushes, mosses, and many spores, and 
spiral vessels from higher plants. There was 
nothing of a terebinthive character in the food, 
so that pines were not eaten or did not exist. 


..Many plants have flowers with stamens 
and pistils varying. Sometimes the one is 
longer than the other, and then again the order 
is reversed. Some plants are fertilized by 
insect agency (entomophilous), others are neg- 
lected by insects and are fertilized by the wind 
(anemophilous). Hermann Miiller points out 
as aremarkable fact that no flowers with di- 
norphous sexual organs and which require 
insect agency are ever found among ane- 
mophilous plants. This seems to show still 
more clearly that the peculiar contrivances of 
some flowers in the arrangement of stamens 
and pistils are especially with a view to insect 
fertilization. 

....Mr, Scudder announces the discovery of 
a fossil dragon fly in the coal formation of 
Cape Breton. This is an exceedingly tnterest- 
ing discovery, as we are not aware that any 
insects of this kind have hitherto been fourd 
below the Solenhofen sandstones of Mesozoic 
Bye ; 
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cation trom a well-informed friend, residing in 
+ Egypt, underdate.of) April 24; 18%. The ac- 
) count which. it gives,of the present condition 
of. religious liberty inthe. Khedive’s; domin- 
fons will be read with interest; 


“The ‘Presbytery of Egypt,’ composed of 
U. P. missionaries and native presbyters, met 
March 24th, in Osioot, and continued its ses- 
sions till the evening of the 26th. The main 
object of the méeting was the examining and 
licenstire of theological students, Hight can- 
didates for licensure; most of ‘them quite 
‘young, delivered very satisfactory ‘trial dis- 
courses: Of course, they were not all alike in 
excellence, though all were good, and perhaps 
a greater difference was apparent inithe ex- 
aminations, This difference was recognized by 
licensing four unconditionally, and four others 
on condition that they return and study 
another term in the seminary. It seems 
|'to be confidently éxpected, both by natives 
‘and foreigners, that several of these licen- 
tiates will soon be called to the pastoral care of 
congregations, If they are settled and labor 
with such acceptance and success as the pastor 
of Nukhayleh, Rey. Tadnes Yusuf, it-will be 
apparent that Evangelical Christianity is not a 
mere American importation, but is becoming 
indigenous in Egypt. The fear that a native 
Evangelical church may soon be competing on 
equal terms with the old superstitions of the 
country bas aroused in some places very stren- 
uous opposition. This proceeds primarily from 
the Coptic clergy and their sympathizers; but 
in places remote from the capital they ob- 
tain great assistance from the scribes, who 
are mostly—at least, mnominally—Copis, 
and even from local Muslem officials. In 
Moted a congregation of over eighty com- 
‘municants has been trying for more than two 
years to obtain permission to build a place of 
worship.’ They have been baffled and forbid- 
den on such trifling pretexts that ff like treat- 
ment were dealt: out to: all sects and in all 
paris of the country new place of worship 
could never be.opened.in Egypt. The church 
of Koos is in.a still worse. condition... About 
five years ago they accepted as literally true 
the assertions, official and otherwise, which 
have been so often published in all Chris- 
tendom, that perfect religious freedom is 
guaranteed to everybody in all parts of 
the Turkish Empire,” éspecially in Ezypt. 
Acting on these declarations, they began 
to build on their own ground, what they 
much needed, @ house of worship that 
should serve also for.school purposes, A dis- 
trict officer soon told them they must leave 
off, unless they could produce an official per- 
mit from Cairo, In vain they urged, though 
truly, that others had been allowed to build 
without a written permit, After some trouble, 
they were allowed to proceed on condition of 
using the building for school purposes only. 
Of course, it was hoped that after a time the 
religious freedom. se often proclaimed in Con- 
stantinople and Cairo would reach also to 
Upper Egypt. About the time when the peo- 
ple of Moteah asked leave to erect their 
church the people of Koos asked leave to use 
for church purposes the building which they 
bad erected. Official assurances have been 
given verbally in Cairo that orders had been 
issued to the local officials to allow the requests 
of the Protestant congregations in the two 
places.. These assurances, though given re- 
peatedly, have been only verbal, and the local 
officials have denied the receipt of any commu- 
nication on the subject. In Koos they have done 
worse. Protestants are prohibited from meet- 
ing even in private dwellings, and about six 
months ago the leaders of the community 
were compelled to give a bond that they would 
not hold meetings. Since then if three or 
more come together they are compelled to dis- 
perse. It is quite possible that ‘the enlight- 
ened ruler of Egypt,’ if he gives the mattera 
thought, intends hig subjects to enjoy relizious 
freedom ; but you may see from the foregoing 
how it is enjoyed in Upper Egypt. He has 
need to enlighten some of his provincial sub- 
ordinates.” 


..We have repeatedly commended the 
efforts of the American missionaries to found 
acollege at Aintab, Asia Minor, which shall 
do for that region what Roberts College is 
doing for the vicinity of Constantinople and 
the college at Beirut for Syria. Rev. T. C. 
Trowbridge, the financial agent of the under- 
taking, has found his work to be difficult, in 
view of the prevailing business depression in 
this country, Weare glad, however, to learn 
that he bas succeeded thus far in -raisiog 
$43,000 in England and in the United States for 
the general purposes of thecollege. The sub- 
scriptions of Sunday-schools have formed quite 
an important help in securing this amouni. 
An effort is now being made to raise $16,000 for 
each of the professorships. A beginning has 
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Rufus Anderson a pectaleiunnganle sed ebich 
three: subscriptions of $1,000 cach have been 
obtained, -An effort to secure the foundation 
of a second. professorship will, be made in New 
York and vicinity and of,a third in. New Haven 
and Connecticut. _While many of our wealthy 
men are contribu to the endow- 
met of home colleges, it would be even ie 
nobler exercise of benevolence to give for the 
moral and mental uplifting of the inhabitants 
of interior Turkey, ‘a result gure te 
by the founding‘of the college at Aintab. 


-22- Tht Missionary Herdla gives an ‘fnterest- 
ing extract from the last Annual’ Report of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, showing 
what an immense Bible:work has been done 
during the present century.; The report says: 

*( At the beginning of the present: eodt poe 
is probable that there were not more 
5 millions of copies of the pg ime me 
all the world, existing in about 80 ifferent 
translations. ‘Since the establishment of the 
British and Fore Bible Rociesy, oe 74 


millions of copies of the Word 

whole or in part, have been circulated bef ~ 
» While. otber kindred Been alte which 

have sprung out of it and have been of by it 

have distribtited about Po millions of 

more ;.. so. that Gurieg: toe, present 

about 127 millions copies of the_ a Sacred 

Scriptures, in whole or In part, have been put 

into circulation by Bible yalone, in 


various ,parts of the world. The number of 
languages and dialects in which God’s Word 
is translated’ has’ been raised from’ 50. to up- 
ward of 200, while the number .of versions of 
aera rene in whole or in part, hitherto pre- 

ed (there being sometimes more'than one 
noire in thesame language) is about, 260, the ' 
preparation of which has yoyo ds spromereas di-, 
rectly or indirect! iy, by the "iata and Foreign 
Bible Society. above 80 instances lan- 
guages have been for the first. time reduced to 
written form in order to give the people 
speaking them the Word of @od.’” 


....A Scotch speaker at the anniversary of 
the London Society gave a striking account of 
the first debate on missions in’ the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, about 8 
years ago. It'was brought on by an overture 
from two presbyteries imploring the Assem* 
bly to send the Gospel to the heathen. . In the 
course of the debate Dr. Carlyle, of Iuverness, 
rose and said; “‘I have satin this Assembly 
for 50 years, and a more absurd proposal than 
sending the Gospel to the heathen has never in 
that period fallen upon my ears.” Before the 
moderator lay @ large undpened Bible, and up 
to that time none of the speeches had made 
any appeal to the Scriptures: Old: Dr.’ John 
Erskine, a man whose sympathies with the 
abolition of slavery and revivals in religion 
were half a century ahead of his time, could 
no longer remain silent, He rose, trembling 
with age, to bis feet, and said: ‘* Moderator, 
ratch me the Bible, will ye?”” Then he turned 
to the great commission—“* Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture’’—and, reciting one promise after tls 
other in regard to the universal spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, thrilled the Assembly. 


...Thé results attained at the Church Mis- 
sionary station at’ Metakahtla, o the Pacific 
coast of British America, are of the most 
cheering character. The mission has: been 
founded among Indians, whose former assem- 
blies in the neighborhood of Fort Simpson are 


. described as haying been fiendish, Now these 


Indians have built a church, at the dedication 
of which 700 of them, well-dressed and decor- 
ous, were present. On New Year’s Day over 
100 persons were entered as settlers in the in- 
dustrial colony. Thé examination of candi- 
dates belonging to Metakahtla and the neigh- 
boring Kincolith resulted in the admission of 
100 adults into the church, while 140 still re- 
main upon the lists. New. openings are pre 
senting themselves and there appears to be a 
general movement toward the Gospel among 
the Indians of the Pacific Coast. 


...-»Eleven years ago the Hauhau fanaticism 
—a compound of heathenism and Popery— 
broke out among the Maoris of New Zealand, 
sifted the flourishing native church, and led to 
devastating wars. We are glad to learn that 
this superstition, with ite horrid and meaning- 
less rites, is dying out. One of the tribes of 
Hauraki, the stronghold of Hanhauism, has 
recently abandoned its heathen ritual and built 
achurch. The Maori Mission can never again 
be what it once was, as the brave race is dying 
out. The census of 1874 computes the reni- 
nant at only 46,000, StiH the work is steadily 
reviving and there are now 10 Maori clergy- 
men, 

..+-A missionary in. China gives the follow- 
ing rapid summary of the present condition of 
the various religions In that country. Buddh- 
ism is making no progress. Mahommedan- 
ism is at a discount because of its rebellious 
tendencies. Confucianism is strong and active. 
Roman Catholicism is making rapid progress. 
Protestant missionaries are doing what they 
can, > 

.-«eA chapel of the American Baptist Union 
near Swatow, Chima, was recently sacked and 
the congregation besten end plundered by the 
mob, 


joys. ‘Therefore, he’ aid) not hesitate to lead 


may.his disciple £0,;, but where we cannot have 


» Way the glory of God’s work in each believer 





» e oo Yo 383) mak ere 
LESSON FOR-JULY 18TH. 


ns aia 
JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE!Jou®'n. 1-11. 
Wa need not tarry uf y poe UWP mich Sisputed 
question as to thé Character of the wine Jestis: 
produced ‘at Cana, Ruther let us consider 
Prety "i Soot Lirz) which 14 beautifully” 
illustrated im this lesson. The subject may be 
presented im several propositions, as follows: 


L.' The highest type of piety does not take mem 4: 


out f the world nor cut them off from its social 
JMYBE} Yor . ; 

_Wecertainly, find the, highest typeof piety 
in Jesus, and yet he ved in. constant contact 
with the world, and ry partook of its social 
joys, as at is wedding and at other recorded 
feasts. He was no hermit, recluse, or ascetic, 
He was'a practical’ worker in & busy world. 


And this style’of living he has chosen for his |’ 


people.” In:bis themorable prayér‘he said: ‘I 
pray: not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world... True he addedé ‘‘ but that thou 
;Shouldest, keep them from the eyil,’’, Clirist 


“bas. no concerd with Belial. He moyed among |” 


men, sharing their joys, as ‘well ag their sor. |. 
rows; yet in it all was he “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners.” Of this 
kind woul be ‘have his disciples; though in 
the world and théugh participating fn ite social: 


them to this: wedding feast, for joyousness |} 
‘was proper and sin was not its necessary ace. 


his favorable presence and his kindly aid there 
we have no right to be, 

IL. In the midst of life’s social joys and festiv- 
ities the glory of a true picty ang of @ genuine 
spiritual power may be manifested. ~ 

At this wedding feast and in promoting its 
Joyousnéss Jesus“ manifested forth His glory.” 
Not alone the glory of hid power, by which 

“The modest water saw its Lord ana blashdd”; 
but he manifested the glory.of his-purity also. 
Here is the. difficulty to'\ be: great ‘and yet be 
good; to be powerful and-yet be pure; to be 
joyous and not be trivial. But. Jesus sur- 
mounted the. difficulties so great to us, and 
manifested, his glory, Our Lord would have us 
Iike himself in this respect, Piety, should find 
expression in active, joyous social life, as well 
ds on holy Gays and within sacréd places, It 
should sbine forth continually in our Work or 
our worship, in our sorrows or our reéreations. 
Christian character may appear in the play of 
a child aud in the amusements of aman, Onde 
may suppose miraculous power only can-mant- 
test God’s glory. But every life of true devy@- 
tion is lived not by human power, put by the 
grace of God which is bestowed upon his chil- 
dren. If, therefore, they but let their light 
shine, men will see their good works and 
*gilorify their Fattier who is in Heaven. In this 


may be manifested forth. 


Ill. Thé'mantfestation of the glory of a true 
plety is a means’ which God delights to honor in 


multiplying believers. 
This was the result at Gana. ‘‘ His disciples 
believed, on him.” Let. us not distrust the 


power.of God’s work in ourselves, Let us not 
limit converting power to special occasions 
and to great efforts. Daily life, social life, sea, 
sons of pleasure, as of sotrow, all afford oppor- 
tunity for winning converts: Piety which 
shines everywhere and always is that which 
the world most needs. This was the type of 
piety in Jesus ; let it-be the type in each of us. 
— 


To aw who still cling to the notion that 
the Sabbath-school is for children only and 
preaching for none but adulis we commend 
the following sound words from_ Rey, John 
Hall, D.D,.: 


“The, best Su ndar-pchooie A ever saw or 
heard of in the world 1 saw in North Wales, 
where everybody in the church was also in the 
Sunday-school. . The Sabbath-school was com- 
pout practically of the same people to whom 

minister preached—some of them eighty 
years old and upward—with thie difference, as 
compared with our arrangements: that the 


one who is teacher to-day is a scholar the 
pong Mer te ap classes at a ular time 
into one. great c. ;.and that 


vee 2 or teacher, may propound a 
whole school and get an 
poe “bare pens seen anything more in- 
teusely es ap ben an aged person, 
Lever en ® question, possibly about 
pre ligiop, and the whole audience 
py sat for two or ay minutes in thoughtful 
silence, without embarrassment, with no sense 
of awkwardness or of pain:at.all,and b pa 
byan answer would come that would 
tened to with the deepest attention by ihe 
whole school. Now it would be oe ney a 
og for us to get that exactl ng es $ 
brethren, it wouid tromenee strengthen 
all our churches if they be Pesolved 
classes for Bible smag. se om such way a 


....The usaal expression of thanks by which 
our conventions are closed was varied 
recent Stste Sundsy-schoo) Convention of 





“total Buriday-school membership 





a7 ae ‘ajaeaials 


by the, following nique, 9f 
Din When Fo 


elseures pdebt: of; Sereeseeemlan tC 
our 


as T | his 
vaults ciaca erates 
year bro: us to 
with all fe Christ. 

, frye Savioar for the 
tokens of his love, :merey, ‘and acon ich 
have Looe ae bn 
donate’ on Te gz and 
aiding pows pow wien “has as inde this fouven- 


ae Tee Te the brethren’ at home who 
havereniembéredi us in prayer‘and been with 


us in - 
Sold given uste culti- 
nap of laboring in i ion 


a ere his blood, 
beg are  eaets cs. us. 
Father, Son, and 


rate po or ep 


ES “Fe Soa ee Fee, 


Sunday-sehoot Temes, corn énting on 
the recent state conventiod'at Lebanon, says: 
‘The statistiés show that. Pennsylvania) has 
a larger actual Sunday-school “ie the 
than‘any other state in the: eaaay ur ae 
interiiational ’ statistical séeretary's | re 
made at ee as s the 
basigg? .-6 
By the basis retorted to new’ York in its y 


ren 


beyond Pennsylvania, The | i of the ins 


, povnes: as statistical secretary. doeg show that 


Pennsylvania has more schools and, moreteach- ” 
ers and officers than any other state., Thesec- 
retary forPennsylvania explains, however, that 
his figures are largely estimates and that he fn- 

cludes ‘the Roman Cattoli¢d strength.° ‘The 
figures of the’ New ‘York report, as giyen at 
Baltimore, are fn even thousands, ‘giving the 
appearance of estimates alga, and pretiy gen- 
eral ones at that: . We.seed: more care and 
better work in;this, entire department: Bnt 
we are moving on to betterthings, 


w+. The Baptist Teacher gives some timely 
hints to Sunday-school workers. while.on their 
summer vacations. The Soleving is ay ip 
of a fair, earnest trial. = 
“ There is & most vn péladih summer ¥ = 
for the teachers: and pupils who leave bere 
pees and summer among the mountains 


at. the seaside, or in other ruraliresorta, \, ‘Ag all 


these p little struggling ee ae 
crt infusion. of a little new andvigor- 
ous into their veins would be of im- 
men ne to them. We Who travel can 
make 4 infusion. —e of Wasting our 
Sun patinoemtenyias us fling out /our 


Danpesy for Jesus 


ze. into Ryristian 
work.” *Teach a ¢ na 


em sing, bécome 


a . Dil, play mission#ry amébg your fellow- 
ers, ororganizé a school, - you are 
there but for wlittle while; but make that lit- 


tle while @ bright spot. Christ will be bon- 
ored, weary toilers will be cheered, yout own 
soul be refreshed, your,,body; will not be 
harmed, and eres May.be done, .Let..us all 
vow before the Fores that this summer we will 


do What we can-to out the customary re- 
roach against ‘ a ders.’ Let’ us help, not 
Pinder Zion.” 


» .- The following, from the pen of Ruskin 
gives a course of home Bibles nergy whieh is 
worthy of. imitation anywhere: 

« A's 8000 as I was able to read with fiuenc 
my mother b ® coursé of Bible work with 
me, which never ceased till I went to Oxford. 
She read alternate vérses with ‘me, watching, 
at first, every intonation‘of’ my voice and cor- 
recting the false.ones, till she made me under- 
stand the: verse, if within myreach, rightly and 
energetically... It, might .be beyond me alto- 
gether. That she did not care about ; but she 
made sure that as soon es [ got hold of it at 
all I should get hold of it by the right end. In 
this way she began with the first. verse of Gen- 
esis and went straight through to the last verse 
of the Apocalypse—hard names, numbers, Le- 
vitical Jaw, and all—and began again at Genesis 
the next day. If a name was hard, the better 
the exercise in pronunciation; if a a apabtes 
was tiresome, the better lesson in 
loathsome, the better lesson in fait! chat th ane 
was some use in its being so'outspoken.”’ . 


....The report of the statistical secretary at 
the. Baltimore Convention showed for the 
United States 68,209 Sunday-schools, 740,979 
officers and teachers, 5,637,367 scholars; a. 
total Sunday-school ‘membership of 6,378,346. 
For Canada 4/401 ‘schools, 35,745 officers and 
teachers, 271,381. scholars; a total member- 
ship of 307,126. Twenty-eight states are or- 
ganized for Sutiday-school work by union as- 
sociations. 


...-The New York State Sunday-school 
Convention, which met at Syracuse, June 8th, 
9th, and 10th, was an immense gathering. Over 
one thousand visiting delegates’ reported and 
the afternon and evening meetings filled two 
churches. Hon. W. Bi Edwards, of Bing- 
hamton, was chosen president. 


«»«Out-door institutes, after the manner of 
of the Chautauqua Assembly of last year, are 
multiplying. We hear of them in many places ; 


' none, however, on quite so grand a scale as the 


great original, 

/..JTH@ executive committee of the Masea- 
chusétts State Sunday-scbool Association has 
been busily at work holding conventions and 
institutes in every one of their counties. 








P “Oosriy farniturs: Indian bureaus, 


sae -Itjaa great art to be able at-all:times to 
tell less than ycu know. 


+. + Lovers ‘Willbe pleased to learn that Au- 
gust will have two moons. 


oon! My boy, were: you ever baptized?” 
“Ob, yes; half-e-dozen times, _ Sut it. never 
took.” 


‘weeeLunch says Of “Lohengrin” that, al- 
though there is a king in the opera, there is no 
air apparent. 

-.No" nai’ can’ become thoroughly ac- 


usiated with his family history without run- 
ning for office, 


iu. What's going’ Sn ?” ‘said a well-known 
bore to Douglas Jerrold. “I am,” was the 


P reply, and on he went, 


-.0sA darkey called at..Q@wensboro’, Ky., 
the other day, and asked: “‘ Does dis pdét-orfis 
‘keep stamped antelopes ?’’ 

-+--Old Gentleman“ What do you wear 
apecs , for, boy? ’?...Bootblack—* Cos, puts 
such a shiny shine on gentlemen’s boots it 
»hprta me eyes.’* 


.».1a,the streets of Leicester one day Dean 
Swift was accosted by a drunken weaver, who, 
staggering against biaw, said: “I haye been 
spinning it out.” Yes,” said the Dean; 
«“and now you are reeling it home.” 


.-lt was at the house of a well-known 
doctor of divinity,-andthe little toddling girl, 
who did not like-to see her aunt. trim a lighted 
kerosene lamp, had come honestly by a,some- 
what; modified... theory,, of .. predestination. 
“Take care! take. care lor we'll get blown 
up into:.the sky sand then God’ll say >-‘ Girls, 
“what are you in such @ hurry for?’ ”’ 


.- The letter of the law. Nervous Old Lady— 
“Qh policeman; policeman, there's @ strange 
dog that will stick to me: and wont:leave me, 


} and Iean’t get rid of him! Couldn’t-you take 


him in charge or’ something?” '* Policeman 
(who doesn’t like’ the “job)—* Very’ sorry, 
ma’am ; but we can’t interfere with any dog so 
long as he’s a follerin’ 9’ somebody ?’ 


....A young man of Rochester, who was 
‘Severely Injured by fumping from a ‘train, was 
so annoyed by questions as to how he was 
hurt that he had a large .number of cards 
‘printed which he, gave to every one who, looked 
inquiringly at his face or said a word about it. 
The ecard ‘read as follows: *‘ Busted this nose 
in jumping from a train of ears near Fairport, 
Thursday, May 20th.” 


vee An. absent-minded professor, in, going 
out the gateway of bis college, ran against a 
cow. “Im the confusion of the moment he 
raiséd his ‘Hat and excid#imed: “*I' beg your 
pardon,’ madam.” Soon after he sttimbled 
against a lady in the street. In a sudden 
recollection of“his' former mishap, he called 
out, with a look of tage on his- countenance: 
‘*Ts that you again, you brate ?” 


4. /While. riding in.e stage-coach from Kin- 
derhook. to: Albany, New York, many; years 
since, John Van Buren, who Was’ smoking, 
aské@w@ stranger in’ the stage if smoking was 
agreeable to him. The “stranger answered : 
“Yes, it ts agreeable. Smoke away. I have 
often thought if ever I was rich enough I 
would hire some loafer to smoke In my face.” 
Mr, Van Buren threw his cigar out of the 
window. 


...Bome one notices the effect of gratuities 
op the hotel waiter thus; Three cents—Slight 
bow; apt to inspect. coin as if expecting it to 
change into something larger. Five cents— 
“*Bliged.”? Six cents—“ Thank» you.” Ten 
cente—‘t Thank ‘you, Colonel.” Fifteen cents 
-~'‘Thank you, General,” Twenty cents— 
Low bow, flourish of napkin, formula as above. 
Quarter—Profound bow, alacrity to find bat, 
feint to brush it with elbow, door held open. 


..This is Dinah’s way of patting ‘‘I mix 
them with brains’’—only she is not talking 
about the colors of a distinguished painter, 
but is telling an inquiring young lady how to 
make cornbread, an art hardly less exquisite 
among the negro women of the’ South: 
“Why, darlin’, sometimes gen’ally I takes a 
little meal, and sometimes gen’ally I takes a 
little flon’, an’ I kine o’ mixes em up with hot 
water, an’ I puts in eggs enuff an’ a little salt, 
an’ then I bakes it jist bout enuff. An’ you 
do 80, jess so, honey, an’ you'll make it ag 
good asI do.” 

The robin sings in the elm; . 
The cattle stand beneath, 
Sedate and grave. with great brown eyes, 
And fragrant meadow-breath. 
They listen to the flattered bird, 
The wise-looking, stupid things! 
And they never understand s were 
Of ql the robin sings. 
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BiluiaterMal Register, | 


BAPTIST. 


BOWSER, M. 8., Bural Valley, aceepte call to | 
Dixonville, Penn. 


BRYANT, D., Urbana, ©,, "died, Jane 19th; 


aged 75. 

,GREENLEAF,, ©., Dodsgnyille, ,Col., died, 
June 6th, aged. 72. 

a i W., accepts call to Norte} 
ampton, M 

JETTER, 8. ny Wayland Theo. Sem., ord, 
June 26th, Newport, R.L 

MAYHEW, W. M., Newton Theo. Sem. (’74), , 
ord. Juné 234, "Swanton, Vt. 

—— C. J., Handver, N. H., goes to Stam- 
ora 

ORTERGRES. K., A., Newton. Theo. Sem., 
ord., June 18th, Mae enter, Mass. 

PRATT, H. A., Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 

N. J., resigos principaiship. 
eR), OQ. P., Bethel, Me, accepts call to 
; Packeraville, Conan. 
3 g- A., accepts call to Unandilla Forks, 


TURNER, ¥.,,ord., May 16th, Ripley, Tenn. 
WAYNE, A., ord., recently, Cincinnati, O. 
WILLIAMS, G. W., 12th .ch., Boston, Mass., 


resigns. 
t CHRISTIAN, 
COAN, A. ‘W., Marion, ‘Ind., goes to James- 
town, F 


GARUUTE, W. 0., Jacksonville; "Illi; goes to | 


Marion, Ind. 


MUDGE, E, accepts call to Maple Rapids; 


prance, E. &, dfed, fo Madison County, Ind., 
June 8th, aged 87. 

SMITH, Hi. £.; ord., dune 2th, Fairfield, ‘Mich. . 

FRRBILL, W.., Bloontsville, goes to Windsor, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BURR, A. H., called to Sanderiand, Mass. 

CHAPMAN, J. 8., stated supply, Chester, Vt. 

COLWELL, J. W., Andover Theo. Sem., stated 4 
supply, 1 yt., ‘West Concord, N. H. 

CONNITT, G. W., Portland, stated supply, 
Limington, Me. 

CRANE, ©. D., Waterville, Me., closes engage- 
nent. 

FIFIELD, C. W., stated fupply, 9 mos., 1st‘ 
ch., Hautington, Me 

HAYWARD, 8., Pror., Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, ‘Lenn., res gus. 

HIRD, J. W., Andover Theo. Sem., s 

ly, during pastor’s ‘absence, New Fu Par 

Atover, Mass. 

JONES, G. , Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts 
call. to Bo hen Me. 

KIMBALL, W. gio Greenfield, Mass., resigns, 
from Oct. 

LAMB, W. A., ‘Woekcvtih accepts call to Hol- 
den, Dass. 

—— L. G., stated supply, Six-Mile Falls, 

6. 


PITKIN, P. H., Winnebago, HL, accepts call 
to Farmington, N. H, 


“_— M. D., closes engagement, Chester, 


tire E., ., Ohteage Theo. Sem., ord., June 
Tb; Lock 

TEWKSBOURY, G. A. Pilgrimage ch., Ply- 
mouth, Mass., $ mos, leave of absence. 

WATSON, A., Albany, stated supply, 1 yr., 
Barrington, Vt. 

LUTHERAN, j 

ANDERSON, C.,; Heokuk, Is.,: removes to 
Kooxville,, HL 

BIKLE, L. A., D.D., My, sheared ar N. C. Cok 
lege, accepts call to 

DELO, R. F., Thrée Rivers, Mich., ba FE 
to ‘Brookville, 0. 

JAECKEL, ~~ Newcastle, eccepts call to 
Adtoonsa, Penn. 

MANN, W. d., D.D., Philadelphia, goes abroad 
3 mos. 

ORT, Tse Pog eld N. ¥., accepts call to 


SCHAEFFER, C. W., D.D., Germantown, Pa, 
resigned, from June 6th. 

STELLING, G. F., D.D., Partoare, Pa., re- 
moves to "Hoo ook, N. Y. 

TURNER, J. EL, Blacksburg, Va., Rn 20 oer 
chair of mathematics N. C. Colleg: 

WILHELM, M. L., New Philadelphia, O., re- 
signs. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


DEAN, J. A., D.D., ex-pres. E. Tenv. Wesley-. 
an University, goes abroad 3 mos. 

DE WOLFE, C., D.D., British Provinces, died, 
June Sib. 

FURBER, F., N. E. Conference, goes abroad 
8 mos. 


LINDSAY, J. W., Pror., Boston University, 
goes abroad 8 mos, 

SIMPSON, Bisnor M., went abroad, June 10th, 
t. abtend Europesn conferences. 

TAFT, J. L., Wilmington Conference, went 
abroad, Jane 12:h. 

TIFFANY, O. H., D.D., Chicago, Il. 
of board of visitors to Naval 
Annspolis, Md. 

VANDUZER, J. £..A., missionary to Cubans 
Fy Key West, died of malarial fever, June 


member 
‘Academy, 


PRESBYTERIAR. 


BOLLMAN, W. J., Farmington, IIL, resigns. - 

BRACE, J., D.D., Hartford Raligious Herald, 
went abroad Jul y tth, 

CAMPBELL, D. H., ord., June 17th, Anson- 
ville, Penn. 

ear isase § New Orleans, La., died, June 
14th, aged 76. 


} Lyons, 
; gee 2, Letn Db nacre fe 8; 


eall to Wis. 
and the East July 
FISHER, ad, ‘Provise my A recently, at 


‘A, J, A., called to Thompéan, Conn. 
RTINGTON, R.  ealed to South Coven. 


KIEEL, D. 1. Prestog echool, We Goch bine. a 


ENIGHT, W.6., A Ti, called to Car- 
Saas” ugusta, 


KRUG, F.. V., Auburn Theo. Sem., acce 
call to Hanging Rock, 0. sae 

‘LECLERG, @. F., alain: Theo. Sem., 

. called io Prarie da 

\Looamoon, Volek, mew York Mul, ¥. 
te resigns. 


MEREILE, Prod, 2. EL, a rem | ie 


MILLER, —— "Laekpor, . ¥., called to 6th 


‘MILNE , J 
Zn Otte D.C., “ana City Mo., inst., une 


MORRISON, wa, accepts call to Newing- 
Coma, 


MORSE, C. F., Atkinson, N. H., inst., June 
25th, The fora, Vt. 
MULDER, W.,.accepts call to Leslie, Mich. 
PITTENGER; L MoK.,: Union Theo. 8em., 
ord., dune 9th, Breckville, O. : 
REED, A., ae. South ch., Brooktyn, went 
abroad, J une 26th, 
Norwalk, O., ac call to 
mS estinae o ch., chaméat “th 
ROBB, E. F. 1. Ter., inst,, J 
16th, Esbivoroess oe Sey. is ig 
t ged = Tot o., withdraws resig- 


e00rt) B. R. D.; ord:, June Sth, 2a ch., Youngs- 
town, OQ; 

—— du Dus Gaponeiee 

ay 18th, Dax ae Ys 7 

. ‘all: i 

wat Liberty Comet 

SOUTHGATE, & M. ~» North ai St “Johns- 
bury, Vt., 

yeast ee Me D. 3 y stated supply, 1 yr., Ben- 
sonia, Mic 

STRONG, A. x. » Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
signs, through Pit health, 

TELLER, £: W., Ridgefield, called to 1st ch., 
Ridgefield, Conn. 

THOMAS, J. M., Summit Hill;*Penn.,’ accepts 
call to 2d ch., Alliance, O, 

TRIPPE, M. F,, ord., June 15th; Augusta Cen- 
ter, N, ¥. 

WAITE, D. 8., Northwestern Theo; Sem., ac-“ 
cepts call to Reedsburg, Wis, 

WILLSON, W., Rock Hill, Mo., declines call 
to that eh., through ill health ; accepts 
financial agency, Highland University. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

COCROFT, T. H,, accepts call,to Crompton 
(address Centerville), RI. 

CORNISH, A. H.,. St. Paal’s ms Pendleton, 
died, at Newberry Court-house, 8, C., May 
24th, aged 62, 

COWPLAND, J., Wellsbure, W. Va., “was: 
call to Concoraville, Peno. 

DUNCAN, T., St. John’s ch., Brookville, Ma., 
ig call to Bt John's ch,, Knoxville, 

‘enn, 

FRENCH, &. J., Elgin, Ill., removes to Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

yong ee Cc. G., Lockport, N. Y., called to 

Pottsville, Penn. 


seer ey 8.; D.D., Astoria, N. ¥; 
ac’ >ts call to Greenfield,” Mass, 
KARe ‘ER,.——, ord., June 11 Christ 
C.thedral, Reading, Penn. hia 
KELLOGG, G. HL, Pittsburgh, Penn. ead 
rector of Cary School, Oakfield, N. ¥ 
LANGFORD, W. 8., Yonkers, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. John’s ch., Elizabeth, NJ. 


burg, Penn., inst., 


LEWIS, R. W., N. Y. City, returns from 
abroad. 
LOUDON , ord., June 11th, Christ Cathe- 


dral, Resalng, F Penn. 
MARSHAL 


lis, Minn., accepts 
call to oe ay F . 


utah enn. 


MAYNARD. St. Paul’s ch., Brooklyn, N. 
yO went duious 8 mos., J une 26th. 


MUELLER, a. As De Vesux College, Suspen- 
sion Badge N. ¥., accepts call to Chureh 
of the E; « tech at that place, 


as W. H. H., ord., June 6th, Christ 
on, Dak. T. » he 


sasbene, J., ord., June 1ith, St. James’s 
ch., New London, Conn. 


WALKER, M., ord., June me: 1h, St. James’s 
ch., New Lopate. te 
BEFOEMED, 


—. A., Flatbush, called to Fishkill, 


GOOD, J. Ls ord., June 16th, Heidelberg ch,, 
York, Penn. 

KLINGLER, J., accepts call to Tarlton, O. 

pers 1H N. N. H., inst., June 18th, Jefferaon, 


eee A. 8., inst., June 16th, German 
ch., York, Penn. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


BAYER, A. L>, Diocese of Wheeling, ord. to 
priesthood, June 2ist, Baltimore, Md. 


BROPHY, P. J., asst. pastor Ch. ss the Trans- 
scent Es WN. ¥ Y. City, died, June 26th, 


FURMEL, P., Diocese of Wheeling (recently 
of France), ord. to priesthood, June ist, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MAGUIRE, P., Vicariate of Colorado, ord. to 
priesthood, June 21st, Baltimore, Md. 

SARTORI, L., Diocese of Baltimore (recently 





COLBURN, M. M., 8t: Joseph, called to Chey- 
enue, Mich. 


of Italy), ord, to priesth June 2ls 
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THE GODS OF TER MEXICANS." 


ArrEr, a well-digested and comprehen- 
sive relation, of. the various ; traditions 
respecting the origin of the earth; the crea- 
tion of man, and the deluge, Mr. Bancroft 
next.considers.the »physical myth which, 
found a home in the thoughts an@ worship 
of the leading native races of the Pacific 
States of North’ Arérica.'* Prominent 
among these was @ recognition of the sun 
and of other heavenly bodies as divinities 
or symbols of deity. Suu-worship existed 
definitely in Mexico and. obtained. among 
most of what. were in the sixteenth century 
known-as the Florida tribes.' Thesun god 
and the supreme Mexican ‘Teotl-are by 
Professor Miller considered identical; and 
ft is quite certain that this celestial lam- 
fnary held a very exalted if not the highest 
position in the Mexican Pantheon, Ao 
eclipse caused general consternation and 
was productive of universal distress and 
apprehension. Men with white hair and 
faces—or, in other words, Albinos—were 
eagerly sought and offered-up as -propitia- 
tory sacrifices on these direful occasions, 
By-the Tlascaltecs the’sun and moon were, 
regarded as husband and wife, and their 
eclipses were considered the resulfs of do- 
mestic quarrels, whose consequences, if 
not turned aside, would prove most preju- 
dicial to the peace of the world. The 
planet Venus was worshiped as the first 
light which shone upon the earth and was 
known as the: God.of Twilight. Other 
planets and some of. the fixed stars were 
yenerated. Comets, or smoking stars, were 
feared as foreboding public disaster and 
presaging ‘pest, dearth, or the death of 
some prince. 

Intimately connected with the sun-cult 


“Were the rites of a perpetual fire so gener- 


ally observed among the southern tribes, 
Various are the myths regarding the origin 
and gift of fire, 

In the mind of these primitive peoples 
wind or air was often associated with ideas 
of creation and death. This element was 
recognized sometimes as a god and very 
frequently as the breath of deity. In sev- 
eral of the American languages the Great 
Spirit and the Great Wind are synony- 
mous. , 

Water, asthe oldest-born of elemental 
things, as the nourisher. of vegetable. life, 
and asa prerequisite to all. fertility, was 
held in marked esteem and.reverence. Its 
ceremonial..uses. were. numerous end im- 
portant. Employed. in the. solemnization 
of natal customs, it entered into the con- 
duct even of funetal rites. “*‘ When a body 
was buried a vase of clean, sweet water 
was let down into the tomb—bright, clear, 
life-giving, and preserving water, hope and 
love, dumb and inarticulate, stretching 
vague band toward a resurrection.” Tla- 
loc—the Mexican rain and water god—who 
sent the thunder and lightning, was lord of 
the earthly paradise and the fertilizer of 
earth. The waters of certain sacred springs 
was distributed by meansof ancient vases— 
the frog and the rattlesnake depicted upon 
them—transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration and kept upon the carefully-guarded 
walls which enclosed the wells, 4 

In the reverential mind of the American 
aborigines the ragged mountains, lifting 
their grand and sometimes smoking sum- 
mits far up into the clouds, were regarded 
not infrequently as the chosen abodes of 
divinities. Nay, more, in some instances 
they were acknowledged as veritable gods. 
From their tops ascended sacrifices and 
the sound of prayer; and when the plain 
afforded. no natural elevation for the 
solemnization of these religious {rites the 
industry of the nation was subsidized in 
the erection of a towering pyramid or 
temple of the sun. 

Animals also played no insignificant part 
in the mythology of these peoples. Thus 
the owl was shunned as a bird of evil 
omen. Bad luck attended the profane 


* THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF 
Norte AMERICA. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT: 
Vol. III. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875, 


killing ofthe ogress squirrel; “Whidse skin _ 
the Vancouver Island conjurer wore as a 
powerful. charm.:» The: monkey was re- 
spected as'a form’ of fallen man;'and by 
the Fiat-heads the ‘betver ‘was reckoned a 
fellow-being, ¢ondemided to present punish- 
ment for past’ wickedness, but destined, in 
the fullness of time, to be restored to per- 
fect. humanity, Certain animals were 
esteemed sacred, because inhabited by the 
souls of the deparied. iittle birds re- 
mained unbarmed; ‘because: commissioned 
to bear the disembodied spirits. to the land 
of final rest. . The serpent was saluted as a 
symbol of the supernatural,asan emblem 
of the lightning, as'a type of fruitfuloess; 
and the ‘dog: was recognized by some as 
the figurative or \literal. parent of a tribe, 
by others asa heré in some prominent ad- 
venture, and by others still as the trusted 
agent of some divinity. 

From the fifth to the twelfth chapter the 
author is busily engaged in enumerating the 
principal gods ‘and supernatural beings of 
these Pacific races, and. in describing their 
systems of worship, their witchcraft, re- 
ligious. ceremonies, funeral rites, orders of 
priesthood, penances, sacrifices, temples, 
and ideas of a future state. Commencing 
with the Eskimos—ignorant of a supreme 
deity, yet acknowledging the existence of 
an indefinite number of supernatural beings, 
varying in name, power and ¢haracter, the 
evil, .however, largely preponderating, 
and bearing about their person; as’ talis- 
mans, images of Ivory, rudely carved—Mr. 
Bancroft, with surprising care and. con- 
scientious research, pursues his iovestiga- 
tion step by step along the, Pacific slope, 
until, amid Mexican temples and within 
» the Maya Pantheon, we are amazed-at the 
complex machinery of -hero-worship, tra- 
dition, idolatry, sacrifice, priestcraft, pen- 
ance, and religious festivals. 

Among the two thousabd Mexican divin- 
ities Tezcatlipoca (the God of Providence) 
was supreme. Of the prayers addressed to 
him. by priests in seasons of pestilence, 
poverty, and war,.in behalf of a newly- 
elected ruler, upon|the death of a king, for 
the gift of. another, for the removal of a 
bad magistrate, and for the’ remission of 
sins, and of the petitions of a ruler for 
divine guidance, Mr. Bancroft furnishes 
excellent translations from the ‘“ Historia 
General des las Cosas de Nueva Espana” ot 
Father Bernardino de Sabagun. While it 
may be properly suggested that, through 
the intervention .of this) one of the 
first preachers sent to Mexico, a cer- 
tain infusion of Christian ideas has 
occurred, these prayers, as expressions 
of the religious sentiments of the Mex- 
icans; are most interesting and remark- 
able. The princip»l image of this Supreme 
Godin the City of Mexico was cut out of 
a shibing black tielé—a variety of obsidian 
surnamed teotetl, or the divine stone. The 
general impression conveyed by the idol 
was tbat of a young map, by which the im- 
mortality of the god was declared. Bright 
rings of gold and silver depended from the 
ears. “ Through bis lower lip was thrust a 
little crystal tube, perhaps six inches long, 
and through the hollow of this tube a 
feather was drawn—sometimes a green 
feather, sometimes a blue—giving the 
transparent ornament the tint at one time 
of an emerald, at another of a turquoise.” 
The bair, arranged in a queue, was bound 
with a ribbon of burnished gold, to the end 
of which was attached a golden ear, with 
tongues of ascending smoke painted there- 
on, intended to signify that the prayers of 
the penitent did not passunheeded. Plumes 
of red and green feathers adorned the head 
and from the neck hung a great golden 
jewel covering the entire breast. Upon the 
arms were bracelets of gold and in the 
navel was set a precious green stone. In 
bis left hand flashed a large circular mirror 
of gold, ‘‘ bordered like a fan,” with rare 
and beautiful feathers of green, azure, and 
yellow, upon which the gaze of the god 
was intently fixed, because therein he ase 
reflected all that transpired on earth. 80 
richly furnished was this image of the 
great deity, Built at the corners of the 
streets were seats of stone, for the accom. 
modation of this divinity when he walked 
abroad. None of woman born, not even 
the king himself, dared sit thereon. Sacred 
to the unseen yet acknowledged use of 
Tezcatlipoca, they brought his existence 
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* Taltecs of Cholula, who raised a great 
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wind! worship «constantly “and prominently 
‘before the people, und were always over- 
shadowed by a canopy of green boughs, 
‘réverently renewed every five days. Su- 
preme and magnificent as was this god, he 
played sad pranks in bis role of sorcerer 
and figured largely in legends which rep- 
resent his character in a light most unen. 
» viable. : 

Among the Mexicans and. other nations 
of Anébuse Quetzalcoatt was accounted 
the'God of Air. Sometiaie high-priest of 
Tulla, he was temperate and exemplary ‘in 
his life, untiring in his industry, and ‘in 















wisdom most profound. Possessing great 
wealth, he invented the arts of cutting 
gems and casting metals. All things pros- 
pered in his time. A single. ear, of corn 
sufficed for a load and the pumpkins were 
as tall asa man’s body. Dyed cotton was 
not required, for, that plant grew naturally 
of all colors. The birds ‘‘sang such songs 
as have never since been heard and flashed 
such marvelous beauties in the sun as no 
plumage of later timescould rival.” His 
laws: were proclaimed from the top of the 
hill Tzatzitepec, by a -crier whose voice 
was audible. for three hundred miles. 
_Duped at length by Tezcatlipoca, in the 
guise of an ofd map, he was persuaded it 
was the will of the gods that. he should 
bétake himself to Tlapalla. Quetzalcoatl 
accordingly set out upon his long journey, 
Arriving at Choluia, the inhabitants would 
hol suffer him to proceed’ further, but pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the government 
of their city. There he remained twenty 
years, teaching useful arts, preaching 
against war and every form of cruelty, ar- 
ranging the divisions of the seasons and 
preparing the calendar. Finally, impelled 
by the lingering influences of a subtle 
draught .which Tezcatlipoca had induced 
bim to take before setting out for Tlapalla, 
he resumed his journey and was never 
more seen. He was apotheosized by the 


mound in his honor and erected a sanc- 
tuary uponit. Similar honors were paid at 
Tullaand his worship obtained the country 
over. Recognized as the God of Air, he 
was adored under the three symbols of the 
Sparrow, the Flint, and the Snake. “As 
God of the Air he holds in his hand a won- 
derfuily painted shield, in token of his 
supremacy over the winds. As the con- 
troller of the fertilizing influences of the 
atmosphere, Saturn-like, he bears a sickle— 
symbol of the harvest. 

Various are the myths, strange the birth, 
memorable the images aud temples, com- 
plex the religious ceremonies, great the 
power, and wonderful the attributes of 
Huitziloputzli, the God of War and par 
excellence the national divinity of the 
Mexicans. Famous also in the esteem of 
these people was Tlaloc, the God of Water 
and of the Mountains, and direful the sac- 
rifices offered in his propitiation. In his 
cult the number four, the cross, and the 
serpent are prominent. As Lord of the 
Terrestrial Paradise he presided over one 
of the three Aztec divisions of the future 
world. 

Superior in influence and rank to the 
Roman Ceres was Centeotl, who under 
many Dames and in divers characters main- 
tained in the divine world of the Aztecs and 
of other Mexican and Central American 
peoples a most enviable and important posi- 
tion. The Goddess of Maize, she was hailed 
as the patroness of agriculture and 
acknowledged as the Earth-mother, the 
All-nourisher. Represented with an infant 
in her arms, she was esteemed the greatest 
and the most ancient of goddesses. Her 
province it was to bring children to light 
and to evoke from the bosom of mother- 
earth all born of the human and vegetable 
families. Demanding no human victims, 
but content with offerings of fruits and 
flowers, the delicious banana, the yellow 
maize, and the gentle dove, quail, and rab- 
bit, her sacrifices were mild and pleasant 
and she was greatly beloved of all her wor- 
shipers. 

Goddess of Water and mate of Tlaloc 
was Obalchihuitlicue. Represented as a 
woman, ber face painted yellow and her 
forehead blue, around her neck hung a col- 
lar of precious stones, from which depend- 
eda medalof gold. On her head was set 
acrown of light blue paper, with plames of 





green feathers and tassels falling to the 
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nape of the neck. Her ear-rings were of 
turquoise wrought in mosaic, She was 
enveloped in a shirt, and her petticoats 
were of clear blue, with fringes from- which 
Were suspended marine shells. Her sandals 
were white. In her left hand she held a 
shield and a leaf of the broad, round, white 
water-lily. Im her right was ‘séen, as a 
scepter, a vessel in the shape of a cross- 
This “goddess, closely associated with 
Chicomecoatl, the Goddess of Provisions, 
aod Vixtocioatl, the Goddess of Salt, was 
honored by kings and lords; for, said they, 
these three support the common people, so 


} that they can jive and multiply. In her 


worship occurred ceremonies of the lustra- 
tion of children nearly resembling Chris- 
tian baptism. She bad also much to do 
with the rite of confession. 

Xuihtecutli, the Mexican God of Fire, 
Was represented.in a state of nudity, his 
chin blackened witb ulli, aud wearinga lip 
jewel of a bright red stone. From his parti- 
colored paper crown issued green plumes, 
like flames of fire. Particularly cruel, even 
for the Mexican religion, were the sacrifices 
offered at his festivals. 

To. the great compound statue of 
Huitzilopochtli, which may justly be re- 
garded as an image of many gods, was 
joined that of Mictlantecutli, the God of 
Hell, or the place of the dead. One of his 
chief occupations was to care for the 
corpses of such as died of natural infirm- 
ities, 

Associated with the thunder-storm was 
the cloud-serpent Mixcoatl, God of Hunt- 
ing.. Like Jove, he holds a bundle of arrows 
in his hand and was—ut least, in some lo- 
calities—worshiped as the. dispenser of 
riches and the patron of traffic. Of those 
who encountered death in lordly dwellings 
and in the palaces of the principal men 
Macuilxochiti took special charge. Over 
banquets and the assembled guests Acatl 
presided, and his image was borne by cer- 
tain of his priests to the place of feasting. 
The curer of diseases in children was 
Yxtliton. In his temple were kept cov- 
ered. jars filled with ‘black water,” of 
which the sick child drank and was healed. 
Opuchtli, the left-handed, was venerated 
by fishermen as “their protector and the 
inventor of nets, fish-spears, oars, and other 
gear.” Xipe, or Tolec—the divinity whose 
name, if we may credit Clavigero, was 
meaningless—was particularly adored by 
goldsmiths, although many. were persuaded 
that the neglect of his worship entailed 
disease, especially boils, the itch, and pains 
in the head and eyes. Violent and cruel 
in the extreme were the ceremonies con- 
ducted in his honor. A beneficent and 
helpful deity was Napatecutli, the god of 
mat-makcers and the patron of all workers 
in water-flags and rushes. Of wine or 
pulque there were several gods; and 
under the general name Tepictoton were 
reverenced the housebold divinities, 
or small statues, six of which were 
were keptin the dwellings of kings, four 
in the houses of nobles, and two ina the 
residences of the common people. Similar 
idols were set up and saluted in the streets 
of cities, at cross:roads, by fountains, and 
in places of public traffic and resort. 

Thus have we rapidly glanced at some of 
the principal Mexican divinities. For a 
careful enumeration of them, for an intelli- 
gent expression of their offices and the 
myths with which they stand individually 
connected, for full mention of the cere- 
monial calendar and a description of the 
numerous festivals celebrated in their 
honor we must refer to the pages of the 
volume before us. 

CHARtEs C. Jonzs, Jr. 


TENNYSON’S QUEEN MARY.* 


Few of the Laureate’s readers bave hesi- 
tated to admit that his books since “ Enoch 
Arden” have failed to enhance his reputa- 
tion. That exquisite work of art must be 
esteemed as highly, on the whole, as the 
best of its predecessors; but the same can- 
not be said of ‘“‘The Holy Grail,” or ‘* Ga- 
reth and Lynette,” or ‘‘The Last Tourna- 
ment.” Mr. Tennyson’s fondest hopes 
have doubtless centered about bis Arthurian 
poems; and yet in his later years he has 


QUEEN MARY. A Drama. By ALFRED TENNY-. 
gon. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 








PENDENT, | 


hardly succeeded in adding to the original 
“Idyls of the King” others of equal merit. | 
He depends upon genius as well as art 
when he writes; but his art is so good that” 
when genius flags he sometimes appears 
to rely too much upon the feebdler arm. It is, 
of cotrsé, difficult for an author to be al- 
ways at his best ; but when his methods are 
so characteristic and his individuality so 
gteat.as Mr. Tennyson’s it is natural that 
he should be held responsible for conspic- 
uous lapses from aslowly-won standard of 
excellence. Mr. Tennyson is not a careless 





orahasty writer. Rumor reports—what in- 
ternal évidence proves—that his lines are 
wrought in the most careful and ‘pains- 
taking manner. It has not been pleasant, 
therefore, for the great public of the Lau- 
reate to be compelled to encounter the fear 
that his halcyon days are perhaps over, and 
that he will be remembered chiefly as the 
author of “ The Princess,” ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
the éarlier “‘Idyls of the King,” and the 
shorter poems which preceded these larger 
works. : 

Mr. Tennyson's new book quite removes 
all such apprehensions and. at once takes 
its place among his finest productions. A 
noble historical drama, it fitly appears at 
a time when dramatic composition has 
largely fallen into the hands of the clever 
playwrights of the day. Mr. Swinburne 
has worked with care and success in this 
field; but when his name is omitted it is 
seen how slender are the contributions of 
the Victorian age to the permanent drama 
of the language. Taking very few liberties 
with the absolute verity of history and se- 
lecting a theme as difficult to treat, per- 
haps, as any episode in the records of 
Britain since the Conquest, Mr. Tennyson 
has achieved a success immediate and 
possessing, apparently, all the need- 
ful elemeots of permanency. His stage 
is of necessity a populous one. Mary, 
s Elizabeth, Philip of Spain, Cardinal Pole, 
Renard, Noaiiles, Lord William’ Howard, 
Earl Courtney, Archbishop Cranmer—these 
are not all who play -more than a subor- 
dinate part.in the drama, The character 
of Queen Mary, a fervent Romanist and a 
passionate woman, is. drawa . with a mas- 
terly hand, as the central figure of an 
anomalous and exceptional period in his- 
tory; and the lesser personages are care- 
fully delineated. The vigor of the 
action precludes toa large extent that sub- 
jective analysis of character to which 
modern literature is so largely given; but 
Tennyson's method has never been that of 
Browning or George Eliot, and if his men 
and women say little and philosophize less, 
they nevertheless stand out in a@ clear 
light. Lilian and Mariana did not exist in 
Mr. Tennyson’s mind as subjects for vivi- 
section or substances for qualitative analy- 
sis; and yet they are as characteristic and 
as familiar as Paracelsus or Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau. So the reader of this 
book will carry away a vivid impression of 
its actors. The whole play does not require 
historical study for its elucidation ; it rather 
throws on the path of tke student a steady 
glow of brightness. 

Queen Mary is written with such faith- 
fulness to history and such apprehension 
of unity that it is even more unjust than 
usual to cull extracts from its pages to il- 
lustrate its power. Mr. Tennyson bas not 
aimed to string together on a slender thread 
of narration a multitude of thrilling 
speeches or glittering descriptive passages. 
The evenness of execution, however, so 
well distributes the merits of the play that 
the reader will find powerful and masterly 
lines on nearly every page. Specially great 
is the part devoted to the burning of Cran. 
mer. Written without polemic purpose, 
this passage alone will play no unimportant 
part in the Roman Catholic controversy 
at. present attracting so much attention 
both in England and the United States. 
The High Church ex-premier and the Broad 
Church poet laureate are really working 
side by side. History is a fixed fact; and 
while the Roman Catholics bave a right to 
receive the benefits of Christian toleration 
it must not be forgotten that no fact in 
history is clearer than that their church 
has for centuries been intolerant in theory 
and, on occasion, inexorably cruel in act. 
Mr. Tennyson has not gone out of his 
way, like Froude, to revise history from 








a Protestant standpoint; but he bas not 





hesitated to depict with consummate skill 

the men over whom and the times in which 

Bloody Mary reigned. 
re 


J. W. Bouton has published a new edi- 

tion of ‘a pleasant and now rather obscure 

work, Thomas Taylor’s The Hleusinian and Bao- 

chie Mysteries, It is edited, with introduction, 

notes, emendations, and glossary, by Alexan- 
der Wilder, M-D. Taylor has a just and very 
extended reputation as a student of Plato, 
though he was not a great scholar or fairly 
competént to deal with the subject-matter of 
this’ dissertation. His translation of Plato, 
though inaccurate, has not yet been replaced 
by 8 really excellent one, as a reader of Jowett, 
6ven, must admit. The treatise itself is a 
pleasant grouping of matters pertaining to the 
mysteries, some of them new when the book 
was written. Its value consists‘in its excerpts 
from the classics, difficult to find elsewhere 
‘in the same space or put together in a less 
tiresome manner. The author’s specuia- 
tions and conclusions, however, are not entire- 
ly trustworthy. He scems ignorant of many 
accessible stores of knowledge and disap- 
proves of the views of others (¢.g., Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s, in the opening of his treatise) from ehéer 
one-sided culture. His claim that in his work 
“the secret meaning of the Eleusinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries is unfolded” is unsustained, 
and appears to be nothing more than his per- 
suasion that the Platonic philosophy, the one 
object of his study, was the tov ord of all 
ancient religion and thought. He omits, how- 
ever to follow his master in rejecting the gods 
aud myths of the poets; he forgets that such 
men as Demosthenes ridiculed as low 
and obscene those who performed the initia- 
tory rites; that some of the rites them- 
selves were the sport of the satirists; and 
that even the devout Herodotus treats with 
humor some of their ccremonies and mon- 
strous machinery, To Mr. Taylor, doubtless 

the inside of the augur’s profession would be 
serious business. In his own favor he never 
once quotes from such sources as the Sybilline 
oracles or the Bacchantes of Theocritus. The 
narrow field of his study is made the whole 
realm of knowledge and false conjecture and 
conclusion .take the place of the Icarning on 
the bookshelves as current amiong scholars. 
The work of the editor appears to have been 
dove with as much eare and study as an active 
professional man could devote to the purpose. 
Much of his introduction and many of his 
notes are of value, as is also the glossary'to 
one who does not know Greek. Asa whole, 
however, His work is arather pointless product 
of indefinite mysticism, save some hobby- 
riding, and lacks a proper appreciation of some 
things in Christian and other lore, in which a 
little study would have set bim tight. It ts 
pervaded with his ideas on Hindu and other 
Indian subjects, in which direction he finds 
the original of many ideas of Plato; but ke 
would have done better to consult Assyrian 
sources—abundantly accessible now—for a bet- 
ter original. Some of his comments on pas- 
sages in the Gospels and Epistles, likewise, 
would have been richer in their way and not 
much ‘mioré erroneous for a little Talmud 
reading. His idea of neo-platonism in the 
Gospels and Epistles—no more original than 
sustained, in his case—is presented in a way 
that shows him to have no inkling of the real 
source of the New Testament language—to wit 

the Septuagint diction, which colors that 
of the New Testament at least as much as our 
English Bible colors the general run of modern 
sermons. Some of his errors are rather gross— 
é.g., in a note on p. 12 he confouuds the Pla- 
tonle vovc, intellect or understanding, with the 
Christian rveiya, spirit, notwithstagding the 
wide distinction always observed in the New 
Testament and LXX. In the same note he 
explains ‘‘perfect” in I Cor, ii, 6, by “in- 
itiated,’”’ evidently not knowing that the set- 
tled and incontrovertible meaning is “ adult,” 
or “of adult understanding.’’ The colloquia, 
language of Christ, Matt. vii, 6, he turns into 
poetical parallelisms, and renders yfrore with 
the subjunctive future by “for” with the 
future indicative of affirmation. ‘ Petro- 
ma’? is explained as perhaps from the 
Hebrew for “‘interpreter,”’ and “‘ epopt,”’ initi- 
ated spectator, as “clairvoyant,” To note all 
the instances where imagination and imper- 
fect knowledge have developed pretty crudi- 
ties would require a large space. Tbe work is 
pleasant and readable, to be sure; but it takes 
an ant-hill rather than a mountain view. It is 
the pleasant chat of a passing observer, rather 
than the reliable conclusions of an investigat- 
or, aud it probably afforded the editer many 
pleasant hours in its composition. 


.... The Character and Logical Method of Poltt- 
ical Economy (Harper & Brothers), by J. E. 
Cairnes, LL.D., consists of eight lectures, de- 
livered by the author some seventeen years 
ago, and now revised for publication in a sec- 
ond edition. The chief object of the lectures is 
not to discuss the various questions embraced 
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in political economy; but to inquire whether 
the so-called science fs really a science at alland, 


what is the logical method of its pursuit. The 
first question-is answered-in the affirmative, 
snd the second answered by stating the gen- 
eral principles of al) economical investigation. 
Professor.Cairnes is deep thinker and a yolu- 
minous scholar on this subject, with astyle not 
Always clear and sometimes badly involved. He 
belongs to, the clags.of, free-traders and nearly 
all his writings on political economy are colored 
by, this one idea. Science is, classified knowl- 
edge, Political economy is the science that 
treats of wealth. The term being defined, then 
the problems to be placed in a. scientific form 
are the, conditions of its production, those of 
its consumption, and those of its. transfer, by 
the process of exchange. These, being ascer- 
tained by a sufficient observation of facts and 
generalized so as to be applicable ona wide 
scale, give us what may be called cosmopolitan 


political, economy—not that of a particular 


nation or age, but of the world and of, all 
times. There is no doubt that there are such 
world-wide facts in respect to wealth, and, 
hence, that the science reats.upon traths that 
are true. always end everywhere, \The, little 
work of Professor Cairnes, considered a6, ¢x- 
plaining the method of economical  inyestiga- 
tion, isa valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


....Dr. Guthrie was a remarkable man and 
& man whose character deserved and still de- 
serves study and imitation in many respects. 
It was to be expected that a biography of him 
would shortly follow bis death ; but the reo- 
ord of his life which his sons, Rey. David K. 
Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, have put 
forth in his Autobiography and Memoir (Robert 
Carter & Brothers) is a much better work than 
we could confidently have expected. The sec- 
ond volume of the delightful and interesting 
record has just appeared, and is made up 
wholly of the remaining portions of the 
memoir by the sors. Covering as it does the 
prime of Dr. Guthrie’s life and his closing 
years, it naturally is more readable and valu- 
able than its attractive predecessor. The 
complete work will be of profit not only to 
clergymen and theological students and pa- 
trons of parish libraries but also to the general 
public. A faithful minister, an able pulpit 
orator, and a useful man of letters, Dr. Guth- 
rie’s name will not soon be forgotten. 


.-The prose part of the ‘Little Classics” 
series was completed with the twelfth volume, 
The publishers, James R. Osgood & Co., have 
eoncluded to go on and issue some choice 
poetry, and accordingly we have for the tbir- 
teenth volume Forms Narrative. We are not 
Informed whether there are to be any other 
tissues devoted to poétry, but whether there 
are or not, this volume is an excellent and valu- 
able addition to the set of books, The poems 
selected are printed complete, of course, and 
are longer than those which are as a rule 
Inserted in volumes so small, We have here 
seventeen pieces the world at large has agreed 
to like, such as “‘ The Deserted Village,’’ ‘* The 
Ancient Mariner,’” “* The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
** Bingen on the Rhine,’’ “ O’Connor’s Child,” 
“ The Culprit, Fay,”’ “ The Eve of St. Agnes,"’ 
* Paradise and the Peri,” ** The Rayen,’’ “‘ The 
Bkeleton in Armor,’’ and ‘Tam Q’Shanter.” 
There arg six others, the only one of which not 
perfectly familiar is William Morris's ‘‘Writing 
on the Image,"" which is worthy of the com- 
pany in which it appears. This pretty and in- 
expensive volume, in the hands of child or 
man, will bea perpetual pleasure and a con- 
stant inspiration. The young of every genera- 
tion must come to these eld favorites for the 
first time; and there are, we fear, mapy older 
persons not so familiar with them as they 
ought to be. 


..The book which Mr. Carlyle has just 
permitted to be published—The Harly Kings of 
Norway; also an Hesay on the Portraits of John 
Knox (Harper & Brothers)—can hardly be said 
to be a new volume, a large part of it, at least, 
having been written twenty years since. The 
chapters on the Norse kings will be chiefly 
interesting to the public, the discussion of the 
John Knox portraits being, of course, anti- 
quarian in tone. Mr. Carlyle is a graphic 
biographer, and the fact that his accounts of 
the heroes he has elected to describe are brief 
does not prevent them from being clear and 
vigorous. The well-known mannerisms of the 
author are to be noticed, but in a modified de- 
gree; and, were it not for the tough names 
with which they are studded, some of the chap- 
ters would be perfectly intelligible and, we 


think, interesting, even to yery young people, 


But Carlyle’s literary style, after all, is careless 
or reyersed rather than intricate or involved. 
The concluding essay is made more valuable 
by the insertion of several carefully-prepared 
wood-cuts, 


....80me of our readers will remember. The 
Continental Montihy, which was published dur- 
ing the closing-years of the Rebellion, under 
the editorship of the late Robert J. Walker 





_ THE INDEPENDENT) ‘ 
——— —— 


and-Frederick P. Stanton.’ Oue of its featurés, 


for some months was‘a translation, bythe late 
Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, Mr. Walker's as- 
ter, of the ‘‘ Undivine Comiedy” of the, Polish | 
patriot, Count. Sigismund (Krasinski. . Mrs. 
Cook's translation was made through the Ger- 
man, Just.previons to her death she hod pre-| 
pared for publication this poem and some 
others by the same author. The book, ‘which | 
‘has NOW appeared, contains abundant material 
for Obtaining a knowledge of ‘the ‘life’ and 
works of the bold and unfortunate author. 
Mrs, Cook's ‘preface is-written im an impas- 


»sioned style, with the woes of Poland, as: well’ 


as of Krasinski, constantly in mind ;,and there, 
follow,a biography of the poet and notes.and 
explanations drawn from writings of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Every year during the pres- 
ent interest in Continental literature otr stock’ 
of translations has been increased ;‘ and in this. 
instance, at least, the gift is not a threadbare’ 
one or oné to interest fastidious novel readers 
only. 


---It.seems no, yery great while ago that 
Lippincott’s Magazine was started, and yet here 
is the fifteenth semi-annual volume, which will 
enable one not good at figures to reckon back 
‘and find out that’ the first number of the 
periodical appeared in January, 1868, in’ which 
month, by the way, the initial number of the 
last series of Putnam’s Monthly was also sent 
forth. Lippincott iaarather uncertain maga- 
zine and one you cannot. prophesy about. be- 
forehand. Some of its numbers. hardly con- 
tain a noticeable article, and yet in the very 
next issue, perbaps, the reader will find several 
interesting and valuable things. “Our Month- 
ly Gossip” fs one of the features ‘the sub- 
scriber will not be apt to pass by after‘he has 
learned what'to expect in it; andin other de- 


partments the magazine has achieved a fair }. 


success. Quite a number of good short stories 
have been reprinted from its pages, as well as 
some nore elaborate productions, Its press- 
work is better, than its pictures and its editor 
much more distinguished than most of his con- 
tributors. But Zippincott’s has a place of its 
own in our magazine literature, which we 
hope it will keep. 


«+00 Zhe Keys of the Greeds (G..P. Patnam’s 
Sons) is one of those books which, written 
under the guise of fairness toward the Chris- 
tian Church, contrive not infrequently to do 
quite as much harm as works of avowed heret- 
ical purpose. It contains, to quote a single 
example, such gross misrepresentations as 
these: 

“Not without reason are Catholics [Roman] 
sanguine over the spiritual condition of, En- 
gland when they see both logic and sentiment 
+ an to bring it back to the ‘true 
fol . There are country parishes 
in which, as bright oases of faith in a desert 
of unbelief, the parish church witnesses 


“not only the invocation of saints. and 


pee for the dead, but the recogni- 
op of .the Blessed Virgin es the effectual 
mediator with the Father and Son, and éven as 
herself @ hearer and answerer of prayer; and 
the peasant, the stolid, unimaginative English 
ant, reyerts with delight to the worship of 
Tieal womanhood! And yet farther, smitten 
with the beauty of the idea of Mary—as was 
Paul by that of the idea of Christ—there are 
Anglican clergy who, in receiving the Holy 
Eucharist—that perpetual symbol of the In- 
carnation and. Atonement ever in process of 
renewal—meptally add the Virgin’s name to 
that of her Son, and by faith eat her flesh and 
drink her blood with his.’’ 
This last doctrine never existed anywhere in 


Christendom outside the author’s brain. 


-- The weather is atopic which has been 
discussed from time immemorial; and, should 
some inhabitant of another world visit this, 
he would doubtless conclude that it is still the 
most important subject in the minds of men. 
Not until lately, however, have we come to 
think it necessary to study a little disquisition 
on meteorology a8 soon as we Open our morn- 
ing papers. A somewhat elaborate treatise 
upon this new-old theme is to be found in 
Storms ; their Classifications and Laws (Porter & 
Ccate3), by William Blasius, a German savant, 
now making this country his home. Ever 
since Prof. Blasius studied a great tornado 
which swept over West Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1851, he has devoted careful atten- 
tion to the subject of storms; and the results 
of his investigations he has now first em- 
bodied in permanent form. ‘He gives due 
credit to the theories of others; but does not 
hesitate, when it seems best, to dissent from 
the views of previous students and to expound 
and defend his own ideas. The sincerity and 
ability of the volume commend it to the atten- 
tion of scientific men, and Prof. Blasius will 
also find an audience among general readers. 


«... What Young People Should Know (Estes & 
Lauriat) is a treatise on the reproductive func- 
tion, by Burt Greene Wilder, professor in Bow- 
doin College and Cornell University. Its lan- 
guage, altbough plain, is unobjectionable, and 
the author’s knowledge and good sense are #0 
apparent that they cannot fail to make his book 
ausefulone. Treatises of this sort, however, 
should be read, asa rule, by parents rather 





‘than children‘; ard, if put ifito the ards of the! 
young, they: should ie adcompanied | bysuch | 
Judicious counsel.as may be pecessary, in, each | 
‘particular case. But it should bezamemhered 
that the book is in # moral, point, of view. 

_llrely unobjectionable and Sorte 2 in. a 
physiological information. bialsd 


--«Te-the, “* Normal .Series”’ of saligiens 
books, Published by Nelson & Phillips,.has 
been added an Outline of Church History, by 
President John F. Hurst, of Drew Theological 
Seminary. A good deal of information is. 
closely packed in the ninety’pages of the Tittle 
volume. The style’ is’ ‘statistical ‘rather than 


2 
f 


“@legant and a suitable perspective’ in the 
amount of space allotted to things new and old | 
-ds not always apparent. But one should not 


expect to find in an..“‘outline’’.® profound 
or elaborate historical disquisition., As aman- 
ual for handy reference the book will be found 
to be a convenient one, 


.-.. In these summer days thé class of books 

known as “light reading” commends itself | to 
the attention of tourists and stay-at-homes, 
and consequently a considerable number of 
the volumegithat reach us arenoyels,. Bachelor 
Ben (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), by Ella A, Giles, 
is a genial account of the cheery life and manly 
deeds of Mr. Benjamin Grant, whose afflanced 
bride dies when he is a young man, after the 
Marriage guests have been well-nigh sum- 
moned, and who thereafter lives single. Itis 
written to show that acts are better than profes- 
sions and that good mén exist out of the church. 
Mr. Grant publicly professes «Christianity at 
last, however.——Johin Dorrien (D. Appleton 
& Co.) is the title of Miss Julia Kavanagh’s 
last novel, It will rank with her best previous 
efforts, Possessing in. its plot a suitable 
amount of interest, the reader’s attention is 
retained until the pleasant termination is 
reached. ‘The four hundred and forty- 
third issue of Harper & Brothers’ “Library 
of ‘Select Novels” is The ‘Lady Superior, 
by Eliza F. Pollard. The tale is a rather 
sad one, although a happy match is vouch" 
safed at the end. Its story, however, is 
interesting. and its literary style smooth and 
pleasing. The four hundred and forty- 
fourth volume of the same series is Jseulte, a 
story of French life by an anonymous English 
writer, the author of ‘* Vera.” §So thoroughly 
is the spirit of the country transfused through- 
out the novel that one might readily suppose 
itto be atranslation. Since the time of its 
action is 20 recent as that of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, its atmosphere 1s that of to-day. We 
had ‘better say, perhaps, of yesterday, since 
that war, like our own, already seems utterly a 
thing of history. J. B. Ford & Co, have 
handsomely published The Abbé Tigrane, Candi- 
date for the Papal Chair, an ecclesiastical novel, 
by Ferdinand -Fabre, The translation from 
the French is made by the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, an excellent linguist, and, as 
our readers well know, specially familiar with 
religious matters in Europe. Henry Holt 
& Co. have issued an entirely new translation 
of Auerbach’s On the Hights, a novel which 
has deserved and found a wide circulation in 
this country. Dissatisfied with their former 
version, they put the work for translation into 
the hands of Simon Adler Stern, a translator 
of Heine and a person competent for the task. 
The work is issued in a single 12mo volume 
and also in two compact 16mo volumes, in the 
Leisure Hour Series of the publishers. 
Doing and Dreaming (Dodd & Mead) is a pleas- 
ant and simple story by the writer, who adopts 
the pseudonym of Edward Garrett. 
The last issue in Mr, A. K, Loring’s bright 
and readable series of Select Novels is Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulconbridge, by Hamilton Aidé. 
George Macdonald’s new book, A Double Story 
(Dodd & Mead), is not a novel, but a juvenile. 
Not a few older readers than those for whom 
the book is designed, however, will find pleas- 
ure in its pages. The story is conceived ina 
happy vein and is well carried out. Mr. Mac- 
donald is a variable writer, sometimes very 
good, and occasionally, we are sorry to say, 
not very praiseworthy; but in this instance 
his powers appear at their best. 


Cn ER ne ant 


NOTES. 


Taw announcements of new books for July 
are, of course, notnumerous. Luigi Monti will 
bring out, through G. W. Carleton & Co., a 
new and revised edition of his translation of 
Guerazzi’s “Beatrice Cenci”; J. B. Ford & 
Co. ‘will publish ‘*Eli Perkinsiat Large,” by 
M. D. Landon, and “The Little Street- 
Sweeper,’ by the Rev. 8. B. Halliday; William 
F. Gill & Go, will issue “Life in Paris,’’ by 
Arsene. Houssaye; E. J. Hale & Son will put 
forth ‘“‘ Harwood,” a new novel by the author 
of ‘The Odd Trump”; James R. Osgood & 
Co, will put into coyers ‘‘ Work and Culture 
in the Honsehold,”’ by Mrs. Diaz; and Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. will permit the Hon. John 
Dean Caton to describe’ A Summer in Nor 
way.” 
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The Rev. John8. ©. Abbotts about to ieane, 
through B. B. Russell, of Peston a History ef 
Maine ; and. the p ee an 
teinly. very..appetizing. 
fitted for the task to Minells est mp previ 
_A hative.of Brunswick, he spent his boyhood 
‘in the pleasant old town of Hallowell, where 
his brother Jacob was born. As Our readers 
€t6 juétnow being so délightfully reminded, 
he graduated at Bowdoin, and in his later life 
*he‘has not! ceased to take a lively interest in 
his native state, in which he ‘hae spenymuch 
time. : Of .the..fortheoming work be,speake 


with | enthnsiasm, .and yet, witha 
Sadness, stating that-he, feels it to, be “one of 


the last labors of bis long life.” Few states 


| have sointeresting a record ‘as Maine, and of 


its romantic past and its prosperous present 
“Mr. Abbott will doubtless write in a way whieh 
‘will make his book avery valuable one. 


Prof. James A. Harrison’s “A Grow 
Poets and their Haunts ” is a good boo ie 
was favorably reviewed in these columns. 
But we cannot help reprinting @ part of The 
Southern Chuerchman’é notice of it; as a plece‘of 
good ‘old-fashioned,’ opread-cagie; son-of-the- 
soil literary criticism: 


“Tt is witha rare pride, as Southerners, that 
we call the.attention of our ers to a vol- 
ume from the pen, of a young Virginian, Pro- 
fessor Harrison, of Randolph-Macon College— 
a volume which has only come from the press 
within the ,last.month and, ps already met 
with such instant and unch recogni- 
tion that the edition. is exhaus We A need 
tion if or charming and scholar! 

‘ Among M y Books and ‘ Study ‘an dows 
‘Higginson’s pers, or 
tilian Days’ (all published in ire fenae. 
knowledged literary center, and all from the 
hands of arell-knowa litterateurs)—we accent 
we p sags — any one of 

editions t up in less time. Jah 
is oem arrison’s maiden Fo yeeity and he 
is only balf-way on in his twenties, 
Virginians, we have 
rings of a novel pride in this rapid realization 
of literary success. We congratulate Prof. 
Harrison upon it and are glad tothink that he 
has not had to struggle through a long 
of that hope deferred under "hich so many 
glowing ambitions and aspirations have suc- 
cumbed. If the French pam holds goodin 
literature, as we believe it specially does, then 
le premier pas will only be the mping of a 
buoyant course, which may in e to come 
make us regard our author as the Sainte-Beuve 
or the Henri Taine of the South.”’ 
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LANCE ON JOHN, 


One ‘Vol. 8vo, Cloth $5.00. 

No leading Sunday-school teacher can do without 
Rasaid oa mi geopeeeyr ei banfltts Sore OR eD ‘use 
fete metered rier erm taa age el 
ough.””—Stinday-schoot Times. 


OWEN ON JOMN, |=” 


One vol., mo, Ctoth $1.76. 


“ Dr. Owen’s successful experience as an instructor 


amply fits him fora knowledge of the wants: of both 
teachersand pupils. The notes are copi 
dnteliigently expressed, practical, and contain noth- 





Ang thet.would offend the peculiar views of any sect. | 
An fact, there 4s nothing in it savoring of sectarian- 
_ fam. We-cordially recommend its introduction into 


our Bible-classes and Sabbath-schools.”—Ohristian 
Advocate. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


748 and 745 Broadway; N. Y. 





DR. '8.'8. FITCH'S 





OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


New Books.: 
GLAUCIA. .A. Story. of Athens inthe 
First Century.. By:Emma Leslie, Price, $1.25. 


FLAVIA3 or, Loyali unto the End) A 
Tale of the Church in the Second Century. By 


‘Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50. 


QUADRATUS. A Tale of the World in 
the Church. ‘By Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50. 
“The three volumés named above are beautiful 
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THE NATIVE RACES 


OF THE 


Pacific States of North America. 


By HUBERT H. BANCROFT. 
a. Five Volumes, Octavo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


VOL. L WILD TRIBES, THEIR MANNERS AND 

, CUSTOMS. 

VOL. Il. OIVILIZED NATIONS OF MEXICO AND 
OEBNTRAL AMERICA, 

YOL. Il, MYTHOLOGY AND LANGUAGES OF 
BOTH SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED NA- 
TIONS. 

VOL. FV. ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REMAINS. 

VOL. V. ABORIGINAL HISTORY AND MIGRA- 
TIONS.—INDEX TO THE ENTIRE 
WORK. 


These five volumes form a magnificent panorama 
of the multitude of nations inhabiting this vast do- 
main at the time of its conquest and before the peo- 
ple were demoralized by foreign civilization, Now 
theyare gone and all that is known of them is here 
‘eollected where it may be forever preserved. Here 
{8 pfetured their condition; here their customs and 
#haracteristics are described ; here theirstory is told. 
All their strange ways and doings; their inner life 
and outer forms; their weird beliefs and Babel 
‘yongues and mighty monuments; their wanderings 
0 and fro and the history of their past are here re- 
Jated with a vividness and correctness unexampled 
im the early history of mankind. 
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ens'of book-making. They are not sertal, each 
being complete and independent in itself; yet‘they 
ought. to be read in order, that the writer's Object of 
impressing lessons of steadfast patience and gentle 
firmness from the story of faithful witnesses for 
Christ may’be attained. A very vivid concepttoh of 


‘the manners and customs of those times an@ some 


@stimate of what it cost to embrace Christianity in 
the early days of its history may be obtained from 
these attractive stoties, and their perusal, by the 
young especially, can only result in profit. The pub- 
Nshers understand ‘theif business &nd commend 
their publications to the eyes of the young. These 
volumes are perfect gems as to mechanical execu- 
tion.”—Southern Ohristian Advocate, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 
NOW READY, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 


ACENTORY AFTER, 
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SINGING. 
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NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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OINCONTENTS CHOICE 
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Joyful Sones. 
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© IMPERIAL,” ote, 


‘An entirely new collection of Sunday-school Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose “ Pure Diamonds” 


has reached a sale of nearly 
HALF A HYLLION COPIES. 


If you wish a oollection of new gems for your 
®Sunday-school, don’t fail to examine “ JOYFUL 
s0NGS.” 


Price 85 Cents; $8.60 per Dozen. 
Sample copy mailed on receipt of 3 cents. Sold by 
most Book and Music Dealers. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pab’s, 
CLEVELAND, 0 


Gospel Singer. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100-copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 ots, 
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SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instrwments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at 
tained-an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY 


They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No.-112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5,and 7 N. Butaw S8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


STEIN W AY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; Lendon, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalognes sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
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110 West 14th street, New York. 
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School aid College. 


COMMENCEMENT AT, pHARYARD. 
“Tas Harvard baccalgureate - was deliv- 
ered in Appleton Chapel, on June 20th, by the 
and Yetierable'Dr. Péabdddy. \Abont 700 





} Were; present. The sermon. Was an | 


able and earnest appeal to the young men 
going out into'the world to put a étout shoul 
der against public-and social corruption, end 
to throw off the incubus of religious: indiffer- 
entism which seems for the time a part of the 
very air. Mr. Lowell, in “The Harvard'Book,” 
noticed im\our literary columns" last week, pre- 
sents a paper on*Class Day,” which can 
hardly fail to be an incentive toward making 
the dayin the future more and more able in 
its literary performances. It appears that the 
day has ineluded these orators’ and poets of 
after distinction: Orators, H. G. Otis, 1783 ; H. 
Ware; 1785; E. 8. Gannett, 1820; R. W. Barn- 
well, 21; G. Putnam, 26; 8. Osgood, °82. Ports: 
W. Allston, 1800; H. Ware, Jr., °12;J/ G. Palfrey, 
7154-G, Bancroft,’ ’17; W. H. Furness, °20; R. 
W. Emerson, ’21; G. ©. Felton, 727; O. W. 


-Holmes, ’29; 8. T. "Hildrethy-287 jd: R. Lowell, 


"38; E. E. Hale, ’89. . This year (June 25th) 
L W. Clark, of New York City, was orator and 
T. €. Pease, of Somers, Conn., poet, Their 
performances are spoken of as of a high order. 
On Tuesday, June 29th, the exercises of the 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the Divinity School 
were held, addresses by members of the grad- 
uating class occupying the morning and the 
usual reunion of alumni the afternoon. The 
Rev, Samuel Lougfellow, of Cambridge, de- 
livered the formal address at the latter exercise, 
his subject being ‘Ideal Religion or Ideal 
Pantheism.”” The evening was devoted to 
class reunions. On Wednesday overseers 
to fill vacancies were elected by the 
alumni, as follows: Charles Francis Adams 
(454°votes), Alexander Agassiz (429), Wil- 
liam. G. Russell (395), Morell Wyman (398), 
and Jobn H. Clifford (381), for six years; John 
Sewell (446), for five years; Edmund Quincy 
(387) and J. Elliot Cabot (336), for tworyears ; 
W.-C. Endicott (397), for one year. At the 
Meeting of Overseers a vote-of the Corporation 
establishing @ professorship of music was re- 
ferred to a commitiee. M. E. Wadsworth was 
appointed instructor in mathematics and min- 
eralogy, and tutors were appointed for three 
years, a8 follows: W. E. Story endG. R. Briggs, 
in mathematics; F. W. Dean, :in surveying and 
drawing; R. W. Wilson, in physics. At the 
Comméicement Exercises on the same day H. 
Preble was salutatorian and G. F. Canfield 
valedictorian, and 131 received the baccalau- 
reate degree. At the alumni meeting Mr. 
Lowell declined re-election, and. Chief-Justice 
Horace Gray, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, was appointed to succeed him in the 
presidency of the Alumni. Association, the 
other officers being re-elected. It was an- 


nounced that class subscriptions, to the fund 


to be devoted to objects at the discretion of 
the. college had been paid in to the extent of 
$108,000. At the dinner Mr. Lowell presided, 
with President Elliot at bis right, both of 
whom made addresses, as also others, 
including Gov. Gaston, Gen. Bartlett, and 
Joseph H, Choate, of New York City. At 
the Phi Beta Kappa Exercises, on Thurs- 
day, the Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., presided. 
The Rev. Walter Mitchell, '66, read the 
poem, entitled “‘The Mocking Bird,” which 
consisted of skillful imitations of Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, 
and Morris, and formed a choice study of vers- 
ification. The oration was delivered by Pres- 
ident Woolsey, of Yale College, whose subject 
was ‘‘ Relations of the Sentiment or Principle 
of Honor to Political Life,” for a more pro- 
found, practical, and timely paper than which 
commencement efforts for years back will be 
searched in vain. The Tribune of July 2d 
prints it in full. 


COMMENCEMENT AT YALE, 


Yaz CoLtiEce turned its one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary in the commencement 
festivities of last week. President Porter 
preached the baccalaureate on Sunday from: 
“And this I pray, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment, that ye may approve things that 
areexcellent.”” He outlined the current attacks 
on Christianity; laid down the proposition 
that ‘‘ as long as Christianity can show itself to 
be the best and strongest of all existing moral 
forces” it will stand; pointed out the futility 
of the objections to Christianity—that it isa 
thing of sentiment, that modern culture can 
supplant it, that its special notions can be dis- 
placed by scientific progress; claimed that it 
must be made more a vital and practical force 
by being taken into all the largeness of life. 

re he said, ‘the Church and believing 
men 


o not concern themselves in such a coun- 
try as this and at such a day as this with the 


problems of political and social life; if they 


are not examples and defenders of sound prin- 
ciples in finanee, in , in trade, in polit- 
ical nominations and ns, in } on 
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Pe hea 


gent public s: bog to make and enforce a more 
efficient public sentiment for honor and truth 
and generosity and courage in all the depart- 
ments of public life. They are entreated to 
unite as a sacred band for the elevation and, it 
may be, for the salvation of this land. The call 
is loud and earnest. We exhort you to respond 
to it in the noblest way conceivable.’ We ex- 
hort you, while standing in this sacred place, 


moved by these remembrances and aspirations, 


to pledge your energies and your zealto an en- 
lightened and unselfish Christian life. What 
can I wish for you that is better?” 
At the Presentation (Class) Day exercises, on 
Tuesday, Eugene Bouton, of Jefferson, N. Y., 
delivered the farewell poem, and Charles F. 
Cutter, of Princeville; Ill, the farewell oration. 
The class poem at Yale has been, with hardly 
an exception for tiiirfy or forty years, a some- 
what elaborate effort, in which metrical work 
during the course has found an incentive, 
and toward excellence in which»the practice of 
publishing both oration and) poem ‘has «fur- 
nished a stimulus,’ Mr. Bouton’s poem, ‘* The 
Wonder-Work,”” was a delicate, sincere thing, 
with a pleasing variety of meter, considerable 
but not perfect skill in versification, some lack 
of definiteness and cumulativeness of thought, 
but healthful and inspiring. His theme, which 
was practically the influence on character of 
companioning closely with Nature, was well 
applied, when, after referring to the unequal 
rewards Which life would bring to the mem- 
bers of the class, he added : 

But o’er 


Usall one universe will ever shine ; 

And round us all one common earth shall smile; 

And for us all shall Nature’s feasts be spread : 

If we but tune our soul’s aright, the world 

Shall all be ours; we cannot but rejoice.” 
The subject of Mr. Cutter’s orattom was 
“Citizen Leaders,” whom he taxed with sharp 
severity for not learning something from their 
blunders and coming to something of practical 
statesmanship. Inthe evening a class of 54 was 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School, 
nine theses being presented at the anniversary 
exercises. The last of these, ‘On the Me- 
chanics of Rowing,” by Julian Kennedy, ot 
Struthers, O., was novel,.and, coming from 
one of the most redoubtable members of the 
Duiversity crew, was authoritative. At the 
Alumni meeting on Wednesday, William Bliss, 
25, of New York City, was made president, and 
Henry Day, °45, of New York City, secretary. 
The Hon. Lorenzo James, of Alabama, re. 
sponded for the class celebrating its semi-cen- 
tennial, in a vigorous, loyal, united-country 
speech, which was received with the most 
unbounded enthusiasm. No one, indeed, 
in all the speech-making was the center 
of more ardent good feeling than men 
like this speaker and Gov. Chamberlain, of 
South.Carolina, who came up to their old 
university to bespeak from university men 
sympathy in the moral reconstruction to which 
the Southerners at Bunker Hill gave such an 
impulse. Mr. Evarts, the Hon. Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, the Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps, and others 
made addresses. The Rev. Joseph W. Backus, 
of Thomaston, Conn., and the Rey. Amos 8, 
Chesebrough, of Vernon, Conn., had been 
elected to vacancies in the corporation the 
day before, and W. Beebe, H. McK. Denslow, 
and W. A. Houghton, all of '73, had been 
appointed tutors. Benjamin Hoppin, 72 
who was elected last year, will also begin 
his work in the fall, Mrs, Wheeler, of 
New Haven, founds a graduate ‘Soldiers’ 
Memorial Scholarship,’? to consist of the 
income of $10,000, in memory of her son, 
55, who fell in the late war. President 
Porter intimated that for the present such 
scholarships would be about the most efficient 
way of helping the college. Wednesday after- 
noon the “Law Scho.l DeForest’? was con- 
tended for, 8. O. Prentice, ’78, winning it, over 
his four competitors, his subject being “‘ Lord 
Erskine.’”’ Mr. Evarts was chairman of the 
committee of award. Gov. Chamberlain, 63, 
of South Carolina, then delivered the annual 
address on “Some of the Relations and Pres- 
ent Duties of the Legal Profession to our 
Public Life and Affairs.” It was a most 
thoughtful, scholarly, able, and timely ad_ 
dress ; the more national part of which is repro- 
duced in The Tribune of July 1st and cannot 
be too widely read. Wednesday evening was 
given up to class reunions, ‘Seventy-two got 
together about seventy-five men; 65 about 
50; ’35 about 20 ; and '25, 45, ’55, 69, and others 
large numbers for their respective graduate 
ages. At the Commencement exercises on 





Thursday, C. T. Russ; of Hartford, was salute- 
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torian, and H, 8, Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn.,. 
son, of President. Gulliver,, valedictorian, 
The graduating class was exceptionally small, 
numbering only 95. Tbe Alumni Dinner and 
speech-making was well attended and enthusi- 
astic, President Porter presiding, with Prest- 
dent Cummings, the Hon. Lorenzo James, of 
Alabama, Gov. Chamberlain, of South Caro- 
lina, and other distinruished guests with him 
at’ the table of: honor. The President’s Re- 


ception at tbe Art Building in the evening was. 
% ue : 


rilliant and hearty 
TRA TE OP PREP VE I TESTES IE eS 


GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. . 


Tue Glen Flora Mineral Springs are lo- 
cated at Waukegan, Illinois. 
The water has been put to the most 





searching and careful scientific analysis, 


and found to contain mineral properties 
equal to any mineral water in the world. 
It has been tested in cases of DraBeEres, 
Briaut’s Drsrase and all kinds of Kinnry 
CompLarnts, in DyspepstA, HeMoRRHorDs 
(Piles), CHrontc ConsTIPATION, RHEUMA- 
TIsM, Dropsy, Liver CoMPLAINT, GEN- 
ERAL Desriiry, etc., ete., with wonderful 
results in all cases. 

The proprietors of the Springs issue a 
neat little pamphlet of 32 pages, giving 
fifty or more certificates from distin- 
guished and well-known citizens, which 
must carry conviction to all who read. 

If you are an invalid from any cause, do 
not hesitate a single day. Write at once. 
Circulars free. Address, 

C. C. & R. H. Parks, 
Waukegan, Il. 


DR. R. HUNTER, 


(Late of New York), 
On Chronic Bronchitis. 


LETTER NO. VI. 











In my previous letter of this series I pointed 
out the great importance of attending well and 
in time to the healthy condition of the Jose 
and Throat. These are the outer doors through 
which the air must pass to reach the lungs. 
From the throat the windpipe descends until 
it reaches the lungs, where it branches off, 
right and left, into the Bronchial Tubes ; and 
these tubes continue to divide and subdivide 
within the lungs, like the branch of a tree, 
until every part is reached. At the ends of the 
tubes are clusters of air-cel/s, into which every 
breath carries the air and gives to the blood its 
life, while the returning breath carries back 
and ejects its dead impurities. 

From this it will be seen that the bronchial 
tubes are the airducts of the lungs and lie en- 
tirely within their substance. They form, in 
fact, the main bulk of the lungs. Were it 
possible to separate the bronchial tubes and air- 
cells in which they terminate from what is 
called the substance of the lungs, there would, 
pe nothing left but a little cellular tissue, the 
blood vessels, and the nerves. 

When a cold settles on the chest, the disease 
which results may be either Bronchitis or Pneu- 
monia. It is Bronchitis if only the air-tubes 
are affected, and Pneumonia when every part 
of the organ is involved. 

An ordinary ‘* cold on the chest” or Bronchitis 
soon subsides. It is common for people to 
have two or three such attacks during the cold 
weather of winter aud spring. They think Jit- 
tle of them, because the active symptoms dis- 
appear, without avy marked injury to their 
health. But sooner or later, according to the 
strength of the lungs, these repeated colds lay 
the foundation of chronic disease. 

You may know that Chronic Bronchitis has 
taken up its abode in your lungs by paying at- 
tention to the following symptoms: Having 
taken cold, you find that, although you have 
got rid of it, you do not return to your former 
vigorons health, After a time you will dis- 
cover, perhaps, 80me unusual warmth in your 
hands, and find that — a take sboicore 
exercise as formerly without becoming fa 
and experiencing a slight feeling of shortness of 
breath. Cough and expectoration of thick mucus 
soon make their appearance, followed by a 
flush in the afternoon of each day. Wight-sweats 
and loss of flesh follow, under the combined 
operation of which your strength steadily de- 
clines and you may ultimately die with ail the 
symptoms of Consumption. And yet this is not 
Consumption ; it is simply a CATARRH OF THE 
Lunes, or Curonic BRONCHITIS. 

The cough is particularly troublesome in the 
morning. The matter expectorated varies, being 
in some cases sticky avd small in quantity, but 
more commonly copious and of a light straw 
color or yellowish green. Tt partially sinks in 
water, neither entirely floating, like ordinary 
mucus, nor sinking to the bottom, like pus. 
Streaks of blood sometimes make their appear- 
ance in the sputa; and now and then cases 
occur in which it has a disagreeable smell, as of 
wet. mortar. In other cases there is a fetor in 
the expectorated matter, little lese offensive 
than that caused by destractive mortification. 
Thereis not usuelly much pain, unless when 
the cough becomes violent, and then there is a 
feeline of soreness under the breast bone or in 
the sive, The breathing is quicker and shorter 
than iu health, The is more rapid, appe- 
tite capricious, sleep restless, and there is loss 
of both flesh and strength. The surface and ex- 
tremities of the body are easily chilled and on 
very slight exposure the patient takes fresh cold, 
Then the expectoration becomes car . 
frothy and shortness of breath increases. It is 





gatmmoniy:in one of these Rag the arty 
' eains 6 
mete ebeeCree 80) ATR Porsot anes 
Jo ome ged and eongested in serge 
8 an . are. nor 
tubercles, There may be aration © 6 mem- 
brane, But the'general stra of the lungs 
beat pret a has taken plese ie é 
obstruction of the bronchial tubes 
ait-celle. Itis essentially n local disease. In 
mostinstances the patient dies because noth+y 
ing .effectual has»been done to remove the. 
obstructions in the air-passages within the 
lungs. He Hterally dies froma i ; 
too much exhausted to 2 

In Dry Broncuitis the secretion {s scanty 
and thick: The matter expectorated ié’ jelly- 
like, of sbluish-white or 8 pear’ grimy color; very 
sticky and difficult toraise. The lining mem- 

brane io this form of Bronchitis is inflamed, 

and thickened to such @ degree ns to 
diminish. the inside space in the tubes... The 
emaller tubes are often completely closed with 
sticky mucus, and sometimes a tube of consid- 
erable size is entirely, sealed up, so that no 
air can pass. This is the most insidious of 
pulmonary complaints. ‘The patient fs not at 
the outset alarmed by any startling couch or 
expectoration. He may, perhaps, hack slightly 
and raise a little bluish-white mucus, The 
Inngs are not usually thought of as its seat. 
Presently the breathing becomes shorter, partic- 
Ns mat saa paccod ee pe eleyation. PO 8 fol- 
owe asense of oppression after meals or’ 
on slight exertion. At intervals the congh be- 
comes more severe and comes on in parox- 
ysms, The liability to take cold increases and 
every change of weather is felt most -sens- 
itively, Often the shortness of breath inci- 
dent to these changes becomes almost asthmatic 
in its character. 

Thousands of pecple who regard themselves 
as com tively healthy are already under 
the influence of this slow, insidions, and 
treacherous Gikease. Itis often masked, and 
Faonnegnen slowly but surelyin a Jatent form. 

ere is in many cases no sign of {ts presence 
excepta “dry, hacking cough’’ in the morning 
and after meals, There would not be such @ 
congh if the membrane was not diseased. Be 
warned in time. No constitution is proof 
against long-continued irritation of the lungs, 
If you would guard yourlungs from fatal die- 
ease, vou must get rid speedily and effectually 
of irritation and obstruction of the sir-tabes. 
Perfect breathing is necessary to health, and 
no person does breathe perfectly who has a 
dry cough or whose bronchial tubes secrete a 
sticking, tenacious mucus. 

Of all the deaths produced by diseased lungs 
fully one-half are caused by Bronchitis. Of 
those supposed to be in Consumption and be- 
ing treated for Consumption: a very large per- 
centage really have no more thana kind of 
Consumptive Bronchitis. They have no teber- 
cles in their lungs, and if properly. treated 
would all recover. But nothing is done to 
diminish the congestion or heal the chronic’ in- 
flammation of tbe bronchial tubes; and, asa 
consequence, they one afteranother perish—a_ 
sacrifice to injudicious treatment. 

[To be continued.] 
ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
Physician for Diseases of the Chest, Lakeside 
milding, corner of Clark and Adams streets, 

Chieago, Il. 

Dr. Hunter can be consulted by letter by 
those desirous of obtaining his opinion on 
their cases. A list of questions will be sent on 
application. ; 





THE! INDEPEN DENT. 


“1875. 

Tar InpErEeNDENT the present year will en- 
| deayor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
ft depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and forcign'contribators—a body of 
eminént ®athors, larger, probably, than that 
connected ‘with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, @evoted’'to Art, Sci- 
eneé; Missions, Sundsy-schools, Education, Ag- 
ticulture, and Commercial and Fivancial affairs 
&re conducted by. specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
{interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers, ; 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much wn. reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Toe InDE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, acd affirm that we give 
with Tne INDEPENDENT more beautiful ayd 
Teally valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper publislied. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

{33" From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE. 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this ¢ountry) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and tains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Linc In and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 








The Independent. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1875. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this. office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, 7” connection with Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Regular 

Price, 
Agriculturist.......sese.s+e0++5-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal..............350 400 
Atlantic Morthly.......... PEG 3 55 4 00 
Christian at Work,............ -» 25 3 00 
Chimney Corner....... Secas 2 3D) 04 OO 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 255 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 55 400 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 00 4 00 


Harper’s Weekly........ ........300 400 
Harper’s Bazar......ceseeessseeee 300 400 
Hearth and Home... .........000. 2 75 3 00 
Home Journal, ..........sseeeees 2 55 3 00 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 3 55 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........355 400 
Littell’s Living Age............. . 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 55 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine......1.... 2 7° « 3.00 
Scribnér’s Montbly..... ......... 38 Boo 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
The Galaxyiv..../..-ceseeeeee 855 4:00 
The Nation (50 weeks, new subs.).455 5 00 
The Nursery, (new subs.)...... 138 16 


t#- POSTMASTERS and others desir 


ing to act‘as agents will be furnished with’ 
Show Bills and further terms by applying 


to us. 


of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


WTEC. occ ccccce.cccccs 
newal of,an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
ad st. aid, including t ab 


DOVE 





AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 384 Inches, 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


: RS. . SOUTHWORTH, 
CHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow. 
Sib Matias Pon Tuckmuan. is tuogts 
A OR) . 0. 
- P. PENDLETON CookK®, HOFrMAN, OTF, 
EGO’ MOTLE 

, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, MRs. SrOWR, MRs. RISELAED, 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COzzENS, HALLECK. 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one eub- 
scribeor. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

paid, tactuding the above WUENG.«. 0002-006 $3 45 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 


This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENT SR (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 


bs beautiful combination of portraits and 
pow -B.. By representing a of four bright 
and bea children ¢ ed 

tions, under 








upon the lake Sb the nese. of < mountain. 
ndaance; tn fait ba Se is sonesnuyestive of tod 
8 Incl patake taltedio any Sartor oe Gree 


This picture has every appearance of a genaine of * 
Painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $% ‘to $0, or even more, We shall GIVE IT’ 
AWAY on the following terms: 4 
1 Subscriber, one , in advance, postage paid, P 
andr dina the Chrono (anmoun tea) pee Et 33°20 





it eat~ 
pense vents extra,or...... 3 FO 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


r Size 14 by 48 Inches. 
@ new and magnificent Steel. fi of 
Charies Sumner by the great artist, Hatshie. is 
completed and ready for delivery. subscrib- 
and friends wil understand that they 
¢an_haye this splendid work of art by sendi 
nh hew subscriber, 70, 
scriptions for one year it fot arre aoe nae ion 
ears) and s: 
bsthe same amount, or for 8 two-years’ tenowel ss 


-40 in advance. This new and perfect engravi 
INDEPENDENT) is w i worth 


trom $3 to $10, as a ilar engravings a 
the print stores.” o . 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Stcel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

Ww 


paid, including bath of tee aewe Engravings, 83.20 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ihe work 
8an accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


8: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, pos 
paid, including the above Engraving. » Postas® 53.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 








cogn 
White Hous-c, engaged on his famous pain’ 
lamation.” We wil! presen 
bers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
Se Rrollowing terms: 


bscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
ne inc the NE «tints sep cemaaae $3.70 
e will also send the above book as a present to any 
person who willsend us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE EPENDENT, with the money—viz, 
$3.20 (which includes postage). 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence W: er,” by which we offer their very 
best achine ” (cash price » to any 
us 


Ts, ey, $3.20 each, which in- 
cludes postage, ($9.60 in ail), in advance; or who 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. The“ Wringer” will be 
p< nebeb og at our office or sent by express, as may be 





persons representing themselves as agents until y 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
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NO VERDICT. 


Arrrr long and tedious study of all 
legal evidence, extending over half a year, 
the jury have ended their task without 
eoming to s verdict. For more than s 
week have they tried to agree, and have 
failed. We might even call it a failure of 
Justice. For either Mr. Beecher is or is 
not guiliy. If guilty, it is a pity that he 
has not been convicted; if innocent, it is 
tenfold a pity that he has not been acquit- 
ted. After very ,long and very careful 
study of the evidence, which prevailed in 
bringing one or two of.the minority over 
tothe majority, the jury finally, remained 
with only three of the twelve for convic- 
tion; and in their disagreement they doubt- 
leas represented the larger verdict of the 
people who have read the evidence. 

Excluding from the case that huge mass 
of evidence which has no relevancy except 
to the question of damages, in the event 
that the principal.charge is proved; dis- 
missing also entirely the theory of con- 
spiracy and blackmail as set up by the de- 
fense in their opening, on the ground, as 
stated by Judge Neilson, that no evidence 
had been effered “which could support 
such charges”; and then coming to the 
testimony which most directly bears upon 
the main issue, we have the case, so far as 
this evidence is concerned, presented sub- 
stantially in the following form: 

On the one hand we have the testimony 
of Mr. and Mrs. Moulton and Mr. Tilton, 
who swear explicitly that at different 
times during a period of some four, years 
the defendant confessed to them what, was 
charged against) him im, the suit Oon- 
nected with this alleged confession, isthe 
fast admitted” by both parties .that: the 
defendant» and: these. witnessés' ‘were’ “in 
familiar intercourse with each other during 





this whole time, and that scaadng at 
they were all lsboriig te keep from the, 
public knowledge was the subject-matter 
of numerous cofivefsations an] divers 
plans. Still further, a series of writ- 
ten documents to which the name 
of the defendant is‘ appended, all 
of them in bis own handwriting, with 
the exception of the so-called ‘‘letter of 
apology or contrition,” appear. in the ey- 
idence. These documents, regarded asa 
whole, present the defendant in the follow- 
ing light: first, as admitting that he had 
committed some grave offense against Mr. 
Tilton; secondly, as equally admitting that 
Mrs. Tilton was in some way involved in that 
offense, whatever it was; thirdly, as belong. 
greatly excited and distressed in mind and. 
bitterly condemning himself on account of 
this offense; fourthly, asearnestly seeking to 
keep it from the knowledge of the public. 
It is impossible to read the documents 
without seeing these propositions broadly 
stamped upon theirface. Such is the plain- 
tiffs case, as made up of the positive testi- 
mony of three witnesses swearing to oral 
admissions, and the documents put. in evi- 
idence, which clearly are admissions of 
ing of a grave character in the judg- 
mentof the defendant and which carry 
with them the implied admissions of gen- 
eral conduct. To say that all this amounts 
to nothing, that itis a mere sham, that it 
is of no consequence and worthy of no con- 
sideration isan insult to common sense, 
That it amounts to something is conceded 
by the counsel of the defendant in the effort 
to dispose of it and avoid the conclusion 

claimed by the plaintiff. 

On the other hand, we have in the out- 

set the legal presumption, to which the de- 
fendant is entitled until it is reversed by 
evidence, that the whole charge is false. 
The law gives him this, right and the pub- 
lic should give him its fullest benefit. We 
have also the moral presumption in his 
favor, arising from a public character hith- 
erto unquestioned as to itsintegrity, except 
in the matters growing out of and connect- 
ed with this scandal. Both of these pre- 
sumptions belong to him, regarded ante- 
cedently to the introduction of evidence, 
not as a clergyman, not as a popular pastor 
of agreat church, but asa man and a citizen, 
Still further, we have the unequivocal testi- 
mony of the defendant himself, denying 
the whole charge in every form from begin- 
ning to end and explicitly contradicting the 
alleged confessions sworn to by the three. 
witnesses on the plaintiff's side. In addi- 
tion to this, we have the defendant's explan- 
ation of the contents of his letters and of 
his’ conduct, solemnly affirming that neith- 
er the letters nor the conduct had any ref- 
erence to the offense charged against him; 
but were grounded wholly upon a fault of 
an entirely different character. This fault, 
as, stated by himself, consists in three 
things: first, in the influence which he 
supposed himself to have exercised in 
securing Mr. Tilton’s dismission from Tue 
INDEPENDENT and the Brooklyn Union; 
secondly, in ill-advised counsel in respect 
to the question whether Mrs. Tilton should 
separate from her husband; thirdly, in 
unwittingly allowing bimself to become, 
as..he was. led to suppose, the. object 
of undue attachment on the part of Mrs. 
Tilton, and.so far alienating her affections 
from her husband—a thing of which he 
had no knowledge or thought until so in- 
formed by Mr. Tilton at the interview of; 
December 80th, 1870, and, moreover, an 
entire mistake on his part, as he discovered 
by the evidence of Mrs. Tilton before the 
Investigating Committee, 

The legal and moral presumptions in 
favor of the defendant, his oath affirming 
his own innocence and contradicting the 
testimony of Mr. and Mrs. Moulton end 
Mr. Tilton as to the matter of oral confes- 
sions, and his explanation of the letters 
and his conduct constitute the substance of 
the defense. 

It would-be s great relief if it were 


“reasonably possible to assume that the four 


prineipal witnesses—the defendant, on the 
one hand, and the other three witnesses, on 
the other—entirely. misapprehended each 
other in respect to the matter in which 
their, coniradiction is so explieit.and pos- 
itive, If these. witnesses were. thus mis- 
taken, gs,to, their mutual 








understanding of. 
what for some four years they were talking 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


sbout, then there is no conscious and 
intentional perfury in their testimony; but 

if they were not thus mistaken, then there 
must be perjury'on oné side°or the other. 
On whichever side. it lies, itis. A mast hen. 
tible offense. 

We know that with three of the jury the | 

evidence was such as to leave no doubt 
of Mr. Beecher’s guilt. We may never | 
know how the remaining nine stood—how 
many of them were satisfied from the évi- 
dence, of his innocence and how, many. 
merely gave the defendant the advantage 
of what doubt remained in their minds, 
We wish that we could believe that the- 
nine were all satisfied ‘from the evidence’ 
that the. plaiatiffs charge was , without 
foundation. Butthat would doubtless be 
much more than we could properly assume, 
Giving Mr. Beecher, as we are anxious to 
do, the greatest possible benefit of the pre- 
ponderance of jurors in. his favor, it yet 
remains true that the trial bas not lifted 
thecloud that had settled about him. If 
his lawyers, on the coming in of the jury, or 
hig friends, last. Friday evening, expressed 
their: satisfaction with the jury’s divided 
verdict, it is very easy to see how hollow 
and theatrical such professions of satis- 
faction are. Nothing would have afforded 
us greater pleasure than to see, as the trial 
proceeded, the network of letters and cir- 
cumstances all broken, and the man whose 
suceess has been our pride and to whose 
fame we have ever been loyal coming out 
proudly superior to every suspicion of ill. 
But even on the theory of innocence, which 
every right-minded man would prefer to 
accept, Mr. Beecher’s long efforts to sup- 
press the charges against him were so much 
like timorous confessions of their truth as 
to call forth from his friends the question 
which he is said once to have applied to his 
own conduct: ‘‘ Did ever a greater ass fall 
into a deeper pit ?” 

That Mr. Beecher will now. proceed with 
his ordinary labors we are assured by his own 
mouth. But he has tried the “‘ living-down” 
policy enough to know—or, at least, for 
everybody except him and Plymouth 
Church to know—that it alone is a failure. 
If Mr. Beecher is going to regain his position 
of three years ago, he must finish the fight 
against this slander. The courts have 
proved but'a feeble defense. The testimony 
of Mrs, Tilton, which might. have shed 
much light on the case, was not received. 
Her own statements to others: were all-ex- 
cluded, Mrs, Beecher was not called. to 
the witness stand. If, now, Mr: Beecher 
will press the suit for slander against 
Mr; Tilton, and bring in these witnesses, 
who knows but he may greatly help 
his position ? If he wishes to do any fur- 
ther work in the world, heican multiply-its 
usefulness many fold by devoting a’ year 
first to the crushing, if he can, of the 
charges against him. Better give all the 
rest of his life to it, ifmecessary; for the 
danger is that even his past usefulness 
will be canceled. If he be guilty—would 
we need not write the words—then, after all 
his perjury, there is but one course open to 
him, and that is in silence to try to live 

down the truth and live up his lie; and 
even that course must fail. 

All this mere summary of the case and 
giatement of simple facts about the mean- 
ing and effect of the divided verdict, how- 
ever unwilling we are to give them, it is 
easy enough to express, for they rest on the 
very face of things and almost say them- 
selves. But no words can measure the heart- 
sickening results of this trial. We shud- 
der, when we think that for so many 
months such a fetid subject, with all its 
filthinesses and corruptions, has been 
spread before the public, that the topics of 
brothels have been imported into our pure 
hemes, and that pollution has been spread 
before our young men and maidens in every 
paper they have read. We doubt if the 
good in any man’s life is sufficient to. balance 
allthis evil. But, turning to the more. per- 
sonal consideration, words, will not, teli the. 
loss from the injury of a name like that of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s. The whole:world 
will most earnestly hope he may yet be 
proved innocent. But now, at least, it is 
not-disloyal to his old memory to, doubt or 
even to renounce him. We turn back to, the. 
‘deys.of his unspotted fame. We, remem: 
\ber how proudly his friends have followed, 





and loved him. We recall his brave work 
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~—how long the few years seem since!—for 


look back upon him as some refugee from 

Herculaneum might {no his old age have 

recalled the vine-and-cbestnut -covered 

Vesuvius of his youth, towering vast 

and grand and beautiful above him in the 

days before the curse fell upon the mountain 

and from the mountain on the plain, For 

man.such as we have believed Beecher to 

be is the greatest gift of God to men. He 

is a richer possession than states or cities. 

No, wonder that every. one clings to his 

fame. And the hand seems almost ac- 
cursed that would thrust him down. To 
all of his friends this is the saddest thought 
‘about this trial that it seems to have left 
not in utter eclipse, but in permament 
shadow the life to which we have looked. 
up as an inspiration and a blessing, That. 
it may not long be so will be their hearty 
hope. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP ABROAD. 


THE World, of thia city, makes a violent 
attack upon Attorney-General Pierrepont 
on account of his opinion in reference to 
the case of young Steinkauler. The ob- 
ject is.to create prejudices in the minds of 
the Germans of this country against the 
Administration of President Grant. The 
facts of the case, as stated by the Attorney- 
General, sre as follows : 

A Mr. Steinkauler, a Prussian by birth, 
came to this country in 1848, and was 
naturalized in 1854. The next year he had 
ason born to himin St. Louis, Missouri, 
When thisson was four years old he re- 
turned to Germany, with his family, includ- 
ing this‘ iffant child; where he has 
had a continuous residence ever since 
and himself become a German citi- 
zen, The son being now twenty years 
old, yet still a minor, the German Govern- 
ment has called upon him to report for 
military duty. Thereupon the father in- 
voked the intervention of the American 
minister at Berlin, claiming exemption for 
him on the ground of his being a native- 
born citizen of the United States. To the 
question whether the son would give assur- 
ance of an intention to return to this coun- 
try within a reasonable period, and here 
assume the duties of a citizen, the father, 
on his behalf, declined to make any answer. 
In view of these facts, Mr. Davis, our 
minister at Berlin, asks the Government 
of the United States to instruct him as to 
the course which he shall pursue. 

The matter being referred to Attorney- 
General Pierrepont, his opinion, after 
having examined all the law he can find 
applicable to the subject, is that young 
Steinkauler is a German, and not an 
American citizen, and, therefore, entitled 
to no protection from this. Government, as 
against the demands of the German Gov- 
ernment. Aside from legal technicalities 
and international usages, this strikes us asa 
common sense view of the question, Young 
Steinkauler, though born in this country, 
has pow lived in Germany sixteen years ag 
aminor and is still a minor; and, more- 
over, neither he, nor his father for him, is 
willing to give any assurance of his inten- 
tion to return to the United States. It is 
absurd to claim for him the rights of an 
American citizen simply as a means of pro- 
tection against the military regulations of 
the government under whose authority he 
resides and has resided for sixteen years, 
and where he proposes to continue his res. 
idence indefinitely. If citizenship secures 
protection, it also involves allegiance and 
service. When one permanently removes 
from the country in which he was’ born and 
takes up his residence elsewhere, he changes 
his nationality, and, hence, ought not. te 
carry his native citizenship with him. He 
has no claim upon the protection of his na 
tive country when all the ordinary facts of 
citizenship are withdrawn. No government 
can assume any responsibility for such ab- 
sentees from its jurisdiction and from their 
allegiance to its authority. 

Still further, we have a treaty with North 
Germany, in which itis expressly stipulated 
that ‘‘ifa German naturalized in America 
renews his residence. in North Germany, 
without the intent to. return to America, 
he.shall be held to have renounced his nat- 
zation in the United: States,” and that 











' the intention not to return moy be held: 


patriotism, for freedom, for religion. We | 
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one*country Tesidés more then two years 
in the® other country, ‘This covers 
the casé’ of Mr. SteinKaulef tie’ father, 


and thtdugh bim completely dispdses’ of” 


that of the son. The son is still a minor, |" 


and it {s.a settled. principle that the minor 

children, of , naturalized parents, though 
bora..in a; foreign: country, are. rendered, 
citizensof the United States by the natural-: 
ization of' their parents. The same princi 
ple® prevails» in’ North’ Germany;° ‘exd,; 

hente, the’ father, beidg a’ citizen of Gér- 

many by having changéd his residence, the 

minor son is one also. We have by express 

statute repudiated the old feudal doctrine 

of perpetual allegiance, and both claimed 

and conceded:that-a.citizen.can change the. 
nationality of his birth and acquires new 
one by'expatriation. We havealso claimed 
that the citizenship of the parent’ carries 
with it that of his minor children wherever 
they may be born. 

The recent opinion of: the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is in exact correspondence with these 
doctrines. That Zhe World should flare up 
in a vehement diatribe shows either ignor- 
ance on the merits of the question or a 
willingness to séek party capital with our 
German population, at the expense of 
truth, The German Government is right 
in its position, and the Attorney-General is 
right,and The World only is wrong. The 
ease strongly, suggests a point, to which we 
shall hereafter refer—namely, that Con- 
gress should more distinctly define by 
what acts and under what circumstances 
the status of American citizenship, whether 
native or acquired, shall be deemed to have 
come to an end, 

EES 


TWO KINDS OF JOURNALISM. 


Art the recent anniversary dinnér in Lon- 
fon of the Newspaper Press Fund, a be- 
nevolent institution which ought to have 
Its duplicate in New. York, the genial Dean 
of Westminster presided, and made an 
address which must have gone to the hearts 
of the journalists who were present. Dean 
Btanley has the heartiest. sympathy for all 
human endeavors of a benevolent motive, 
and the kindliest nature that ever animated 
the breast of a Churchman.. It was not at 
all surprising, therefore, thet; in speaking in 
behalf of a charity whose object was the 
alleviation of the misfortunes of men whose 
strength has been expended in journal- 
ism, he should have been not only genial), 
but eloquent, and have. shown. himself 
thoroughly familiar-with the work which 
the journalist has.to perform.. He com- 
pared reporters with the early martyrs of 
the Church and gratefully acknowledged 
the obligations which he and all other 
public speakers were under to them for 
their intelligent correction of the verbal 
errors which orators continually fall into. 
But it was in praising the editorial writer— 
or, as he is called in England, the leader 
writer—that the Dean expressed himself in 
the most enthusiastic terms: He compared 
the leaders in the daily papers to the “‘ter- 
rific suras” of the Koran, which were so 
called because they were written with such 
terrific earnestness that the hair of the 
prophet turned white while he was en- 
gaged.in composing them. He said he had 
been told by. one who heard it from a mas- 
ter of the art that-he could only compare 
the effort of writing a leading article to 
the tension and energy compressed into 
the attitude of a crouching tiger. It must 
be confessed that leading articles in En- 
glish journals, as well as the editorials in 
our daily papers, are often so tiger-like in 
their earnestness that they naturally sug- 
gest an image of a wild . beast, springing 
at his prey. But, then,. the, majority of 
leading’ articles are rather tranquillizing, 
than‘ otherwise, and suggest a bere, rather 
than’ a boa, grappling with his subject. 
That writing leading articles‘is not so wast- 
Ing to the strength of the writer as might 
be supposed is well proved by the placid 
longevity, which many of the editorial fra- 
ternity have.happily. enjoyed.. The New 
Fork Times, for example, in contradicting a, 
‘that Mr, Delane; the editor of: the. 
London Times; had determined to retire from 
tlidt position ‘on account of differences with 
the proprietor, says: 
** He isa man in whom we all ought to 
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Le} Our intelligent Northem readers. would. 


-} doubtless say, if they had an opportunity, 
| ‘that the Orackers are ‘the’ poor’ class of! |! 


ling to a degree which is now almost 
wa in journalism; and withacapac- 
‘ity,for hard, work, such ,a8, would astound 


bo easy-going rip Mand trashy writers 
; , 


of the, ¥ ter a Jong night's, 
,Work—extendin m nine or ten at night 
till five’o’clock the next morning—te will 
tarn’to and’ write’ two or thrée score'of 
‘letters; and thew look fresher and> healthier 
than halfthe youngmen. who are..now 
crowding into newspaper offices from mil- 
liners’ stores and, lawyers’. offices.. And 
‘this. enormous labor he has kept up for 
t -four years, never shirking his post or 
neglecting a duty.” 5 


There is: some exaggeration: in’ this, of 
course: It-~was written in' the crouching. 
tiger position; for the writer knew his facts 
and was eager to dispute the slander against 
his personal friend. But his partiality led 
him. too far, Mr. Delane is an able and 
most vigorous. writer; but his. value as an 
editor, like that of all, other editors, is not 
in the quantity of work he performs, butin 
the soundness’of his judgment in keeping 
improper things out of his paper ‘atid’ pre- 
venting it from offending the tastes of the 
public to which it addresses itself. It is 
the prudence of Mr. Delane that renders 
him of so great. {importance to his employ- 
er; for The Times, as a. piece of revenue- 
yielding property, might be. very easily 
destroyed by a slight indiscretion upon 
thepart of itseditor, As to the power of its 
staff of writers, whom Dean Stanley thinks 
aré nerved by their strict irresponsibility, 
they write under restrictions, and no more 
feel themselves free to express. their indi- 
vidual. feelings or convictions than a. sol- 
dier does to fire at an object without being 
commanded ‘to do so. The editor-in-chief 
may permit his subordinate to “erouch like 
a tiger,” but he does not allow him to 
spring ata victim without being instruct- 
ed. Even the editor-in-chief acts under re- 
straint. He cannot afford to indulge in 
personal animosities; he cannot adopt a 
policy in opposition to that of the ministry, 
nor advocate’ a measure which might: be 
considered distasteful to the great’ middle 
class upon whosesupport The Times depends. 
The anonymous system of journalism 
which prevails in England is not favorable 
to vigorous and reckless writing, as Dean 
Stanley supposes; but rather leads to an 
impersonal and. mechanical style, from 
which all individualism of thought and ex- 
pression is eliminated: As the genial Dean 
was addressing the bigher order of journ- 
alists, it was very natural that he should 
indulge in ‘a vein of laudation of their pro- 
fession which a strict consideration of its 
claims might not wholly justify. But he 
was altogether just in his estimate of that 
wonderful degree of literary skill, which, 
by virtue of careful study and steady prac- 
tice, enables a writer on a daily paper at a 
moment’s notice to dash off a column of 
matter on some subject of temporary in- 
terest, which will have to the reader 
the appearance of an.essay for which spe- 
cial preparation »and. patient thought, 
must have been necessary.:, The: daily 
press, not only of London, but of New 
York, contains constant’ examples of 
“‘Shakesperean sketches of gréat’ bril- 
liancy,” as Dean Stanley expresses it, 
which give lively satisfaction to the 
reader, and would fill him with wonder if 
it could be known how little thought. or 
preparation had been.given to their pro- 

duction. : 


known, sign their articles and are held 
responsible for them, which relieves the 
journal publishing them of a share of the. 
responsibility which has to be borne by the 
publishers-of newspapers in England and 
in this: country: The'two systems of 'per- 
sonal and impérsonal journalism have their” 
advantages. The French system is better 
for the journalist, who, if he must bear the 
responsibility of his utterances, can also 
reap. the benefits of. his opinions and 
ability; but..the English-American system . 


the benefit and takes all the responsibility 
‘for’ the utterances of its writers: . As* for: 
‘the “ptibli¢; wecatinot’ but think ‘that: its” 
interests are better served by the French 
system. 





Writers on the French press, as is well’ 


is better for the journal, which reaps all. 
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Nimery.NINe out of every hundred. of | 


Souther’ whites living’ in the rural dis: 
tricts: This is’ ‘wubstantialy the defisition 


‘given by Bartlett atid‘adoptdd by Webster . 
bat it fe pa ecchatabs avery dh Abr de- 
_seription of a peculiar people, 


The genuine Cracker , is. emphatically .a. 
Georgia institution. He-is generally , poor, 
shiftless, and. illiterate, but these. charac- 
teristics alone do not: fix his» status as. one 
of the class now under dissection. Just 
such people are to be ‘found in great num- 
bers in other Southern states; bat they aré 
not called Crackers. In‘ Vitginia’ we find 
Tuckahoes and Cohees, in North Carolina 
Tarheels, in South Carolina Sand-Hillers, | 
and in Alabama Clay-eaters, 

‘* Cracker” .was not..originally.a , purely 
approbrious niekname,- It was coined dur- 
ing the colonial days of Georgia, at a time 
when the’ scattered settlers in the-interior 
of the province enjoyed few’ conveniences 
and were compelled to live in thé’ most 
primitive fashion. In those rude times the 
colonists who wére far removed from the 
mills were accustomed to. crack their corn 
by hand between a couple of stones, and 
this occupied:a very important place in the 
round of household duties. But even at 
that early erain the history of the province 
there were fortunate people who enjoyed 
many of the results of wealth and civiliza- 
tion, people who moved in the first circles 
of Augusta and Savannah, gay leaders of 
ton, who. were only three months bebind 


these denizens of the deaw. monde the 
oddities, misfortunes, and verdancy of 
their rural coubins appeared fully as 
ludicrous as anything of a similar nature 
that now rises up to tickle the diaphragms 
of Fifth Avenue and Broadway. ‘The occu- 
pations, habits, and necessities of men give 
rise to many nicknames; and in the present 
instance it was probably not very long be- 
fore the elegant city wits began to dub 
their country neighbors “ Corn-crackers.” 
In the course of time the name dwindled 
down to “Crackers,” and was applied to 
the class of people who are knowa by. that 
designation’ to-day—ignorant, bigoted, 
lazy, poverty-stricken folk, whoseem to be 
placed among us for the express purpose of 
showing the brutish possibilities in reserve 
for a class of mankind which excludes or is 
excluded from the influences of a wise 
moral, mental, and physical culture. 

So much for the origin of the. name. We 
have been assured and bavye every. reason 
to believe that this explanation: is true in 
every particular. It is certainly. accorded 
full faith and credit in Georgia. 

The Crackers are not confined to any 
partictilar section of that state. They 
dwell in cities and villages, as well as 
among the mountains, in the piney woods, 
and:in the rice-swamps. , Too lazy to work 
or even hunt; they are fond of trading, 
and, in driving. a bargain they are more 
than a match for the ‘shrewdest 
Yankee that ever drove a tin peddler’s 
wagon. The problem of existence is not 
much of a mystery to such a people. They 
are all more or less in debt, and when 
pushed they avail themselves of the Home- 
stead Law. A few yards of coarse jeans, 
unbleached cotton and calico. suffice for 
the wearing apparel of an entire family 
the year round; corao-meal, bacon,:and.col- 
latds supply the table; and the little:money 
needed to’ purchase tobacco, “whisky, etc., 
is Becured by a few bales of ‘éotton made 
by the eccentric labor of some simple freed- 
man; who hag been seduced into unwonted 
bodily.exertion by the dazzling, prospect of 
‘‘half-shares.” 

Of course, there is no independence of 
thought and action among: the Orackers. 
They vote’s certain ‘ticket because’ the 
squire, the colonel, and the judge tell them 
to yote it. They still talk about abolition: 
ists and hate them. They oppose free 
schools, because the “ nigger” may be ben- 
efited-thereby. In theology they adhere to 
the belief that man is not.a free agent and. 
js-almost certain to be ‘damned. anyhow.” . 
In ‘worldly affairs they confidingly allow to- 
morrow to take care of itself. 
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the. London fashions; and in the eyes of }- 










abd fv carious ‘mixture. of old. English 
and mhodérn barbarising. Thie'Crackér never 
helps anybody; he helps him. He does not 
say a thing ie ft for use; but fem’ He 
‘Wars against euphony as well as syntax. 
‘He ‘don’t, never want to hear nothing 
‘ftom nobody, nar’ time.” With him it is 
invariably ‘' I seen,.I have saw,.I done 
done: it; I-done went,” etc.. He is powerful 
weak one day;and right smartly pearter the 
next. ‘He' nevet carries; he always totes. 
And@ ffi regard 'to* this last word we carmot 
resist the temptation of quoting’ a little 
comment from a Southern paper. The 
writer says: 


‘“*The,other, day,a. Georgia..paper said 
that Hon, A. H, Stephens could not have 
made, acertain remark because he under- 
stood the English language too well to 
make use of such a slang word as foe. We 
resent the indignity cast upon ts’ We 
clidg' to tote ag the Anglo‘Saxon nations 
cling to Magna Charta. It reminds: us of 
our descent: from ‘a liberty-loving people 
‘and.preserves the memory of justice. The 
writ. by which.a peasant aggrieved in the 
Baron’s Court was enabled .to carry (tollere) 
his case up to the County Court was known 
as the writ of fl, commonly pronounced 
tote. This’ privilege which the humble 
farmer had of toting his case up was dear 
to every Englishman: The people of the 
South will not surrender that’word. - It is 
° a to our yeomen as the Common Law 
tse 


The Crackers, it is due to then to say, 
are not naturally stupid. They learn read- 
ily under favorable conditions, and if 
caught young and properly trained they 
are capable of making useful and intelli- 
gent citizens. Here. lies the difficulty. 
How shall the young generation be got out 
of the hands of the old? 


Editorial Hotes. 


WHATEVER may be the diversity or conflict 
of opinion as to the essential merits of the 
question in the suit of Tilton vs, Beecher, there 
can be but one opinion as to the temper and 
wisdom of Judge Neilson in presiding over 
the.trial. From first to last he has shown an 
impartial desire to give to each party the 
entire privilege allowed by the law in the in- 
troduction of evidence and in the discussion 
of all questions upon which he has had occa- 
siontorule. Neither party can complain that 
he has not had the opportunity of presenting 
his whole case so far as relevant eyidence 
is concerned, The counsel on both sides in 
their final, summing-up took. special notice 
of the fairness.and judicial ability with which 
Judge Neilson had performed his part in this 
tedious and most exciting trial, In his charge 
to the jury he was a judge, wholly a judge, and 
nothing else. Not a solitary objection was 
made to the charge on either side, and this is 
not a little remarkable, in view of thé intense 
interest connected with the trial. Thecounsel 
consumed twenty-thréeé days in presenting the 
ease, as based on the evidence of one hundred 
and eleven witnesses ; and Judge Neilson sub- 
mitted the leading points of the same case to 
the jury in about two hours, without the omis- 
sion of ‘anything upon which it was necessary 
end’ propér for him to speak: One'striking 
characteristic of this charge is furnished by the 
fact that the judge did not uhdertake to perform 
the duty of the juror or givé the slightest bias 
to his mind in respect tothe verdféti On the 
question of fact to be settled by the jiry no 
one from’ the charge can tell what tle judge 
thinks. Leaving the jury to determine the 
credibility of the witnessés and thé°weight of 
the testimony, Judgé Neflson ‘contented him- 
self with ‘giving thém tle law’ applicable to 
the case and atrafiging the evidence so that 
they could the more easily see its bearing and 
relations. We make these brief comménts as 
as tribute to a public office? whose" conduct 
entitles him to the high respect aiid esteem of 
his fellow-citizens. 








Or all the celebrations of Independence Day 
mone deserves more attention than that at 
Atlanta, where the Hon. A. H. Stephens spoke 
for two hours in eulogy of the Declaration of 
“Independence. His words were in the very 
spirit of the utterances at Concord and Lex. 
ington and Bunker Hill and Cambridge which 
haye expressed the burial of past animosities 
and the hopes of all our people for political 
harmony. The following words deserve quota 
tion : 7 

“The great cause of strife being now re- 
moved forever, why cannot all true friends of 
constitutional liberty cor ‘ufiite ‘in the 
future pr the pe jon of the principles 
set fi ‘the’ on’ Declaration of Iiide- 
pendence? J insist ag yy Ae shall 
never, eanse,. Oar, Jnl ahare of 
the glories of the ever-memorable 4th of July, 


object is accomplished if I have 








The Cracker dialect is full of richness 
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these centennial with a view toa { 
remembrance not only of the statesmen and 
warriors of the Revolution, but of the-princt- ; 
ples for which they. strove and fought in.every 
state, All honor then, now and for ever, to 
their memory and to the principles upon 
which they achieved our independence.” 





Arter the conflagration of Portland in con- 
sequence of a fire-cracker, which reduced the 
better part of that flourishing city to a heap of 
ashes on a certain Fourth of July, Senator 
Fessenden, of Maine, proposed laying a pro- 
nibitory duty upon those detestable little 
Chinese explosives, which have been the cause 
of innumerable losses of life and property on 
every recurring anniversary of our great, day 
of deliverance from the tyranny of an English 
monarch, But the Chinese fire-cracker still 
continues a source of unnumbered horrors, a 
terror, ® distress, and a cost which is wholly 
without compensation or excuse, On Mon- 
flay last New York and its vicinity was 
8 place of torment during forty-eight dread- 
tul hours of incessant hissing,. cracking, and 
smoking explosions, destructive of all qniet 
enjoyment and causing many very distressing 
calamities. It is to be hoped that some senst- 
ble measures may be adopted for the preven- 
tion of the desecrations which annually occur 
on “our glorious Fourth,”’ and that the day 
which, above all others, should be one of inno- 
cent hilarity and rational enjoyment sbould 
cease to bea day of torments fitted only for 
the recreation of demons, But, though we 
thus speak and feel, weall buy the detestable 
eracker for our boys. 


SENATOR THURMAN’S speeches in the United 
Btates Senate on the currency question show 
that he knows the truth and believes it on this 
subject. In the Senate he stood with the 
friends of a sound currency and opposed all 
inflation and repudiating schemes. This same 
senator, In his speech at the meeting called to 
ratify the action of the recent Democratic 
state convention in Ohio, advises the party to 
snion and harmony and says not one word 
about the resolutions fo respect to currency 
and finance, His nonsense about trusting to 
time for the correction of errors, without the 
courage to specify the errors to be thus cor- 
rected, is a transparent evssion of what he 
knows to be truth. If he was honest 
tm the Senate, he does not believe in the 
financial and currency theories of Ohio Democ- 
racy; and not only so, but he does believe that 
these theories, if put into practice, would work 
immense mischief to the country. Why then 
Aid he not frankly tell the Democrats of Ohio 
that as to currency they were aset of blunder- 
srs? Simply because in Ohio he is a politician, 
rather than a statesman. His doctrines in 
Washington do not suit the Democratic atmos- 
phere of Ohio. In Ohio he presents himself as 
a public man who has not the courage to state 
nis opinions and protest against what he re- 
yards as a dangerous heresy. He has been 
spokep of as one among the possible candidates 
tor the presidency. His speech at the ratifica- 
tion meeting will make the number at least one 
less. 


dupes MORRILL, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Texas, has imposed a fine of 
$500 on Mr. Henry Green wall, the manager of 
the Tremont Opera House at Galveston, for 
refusing to sell tickets for seats to certain col- 
pred women in the parquet of the theater. 
The fine was imposed under the second section 
of the Civil Rights Law, which provides that 
my offender against the first section shall 
“ forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to any person 
aggrieved thereby,”’ and also be deemed guilty 
ofa misdemeanor, punishable, upon conviction, 
by a fine not less than $500 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment not less than thirty 
days nor more than one year. A singular fea- 
ture about this law is that it forfeits 
8500 to the party aggrieved, in the way 
of exemplary or punitive damages, and at 
the same time makes the offense a misde- 
meanor, pupishable by fine or imprisonment. 
It does not submit the question of damages to 
the jury at all; but determines in every case 
precisely what they shall be, no matter what 
may be the degree of the injury actually suf- 
fered. It is a well-settled principle of law 
that punitive damages, to be assessed accord- 
Ing to the facts, are allowable as a punishment 
for torts, committed with fraud, actual vio- 
lence, or deliberate malice or oppression ; and 
it is equally well settled that such damages 
should not be allowed whenever the offender 
is criminally liable to punishment for the 
wrong done, by indictment and fine or other- 
wise. The Civil Rights Law clearly violates 
the latter of these principles. It awards ex- 
emplary damages to the party aggrieved, and 
at the same time punishes the offender, as 
guilty of a misdemeanor. This is a serious 
objection to the law, even if we concede its 
eonstitutionality. 





Wr take some instructive figures from a 
paper by Dr. Michael E. Strieby. In the 
Southern States 89 per cont. of the voters can- 
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“dollar per capita tn education; the rest: ‘ 
country nearly three dollars. The total ex- 

penditure of all the South for education is less 
than that of New York, though having three 

times its population, and but a fifth more than 

Illinois, with five times ite population. The 
lowest per capita expenditure among the 

Northern States is higher than that of the high- 

est Southern state. In Alabama, Arkansas, 

Louisiana, and Texas financial difficulties 

have greatly embarrassed the work of educa- 

tion and schools haye been broken up or 

abridged by the difficulty of paying teachers. 

The moral is easy: that the North must help 

the South by missionary education, if we wish 

a homogeneous civilization, 





Tax constitution of this state, as improved 
by the recent amendments, provides that “if 
any bill presented to the governor contain 
several items of the appropriation of money, 
he may object to one or more such items, while 
approving of the other portion of the bill.” 
Governor Tilden has seen fit to apply this 
power to several bills passed by the legislature, 
thereby reducing the appropriations by the 
sum of nearly two millions and three-quarters, 
sccording to the statement made in one of the 
papers of this city, If this statement is cor- 
rect, there is a very wide difference between 
the governor and the legislature as to the 
amount that should be appropriated for 
the expenses of the state during the 
year. But for the power of discrimination, the 
governor would have been compelled either to 
veto or approve all the bills involved; and his 
action shows that neither course wonld have 
been according to his judgment. President 
Grant, in one of his messages, recommended 
that the Constitution of the United States 
should be so altered as to give the President 
the same power in respect to appropriations 
made by Congress. Though no action was 
teken on the subject, we regard the recom- 
mendation as wise. Congress bas not infre- 
quently passed what are called “omnibus bills,” 
the items of which, though not naturally con- 
nected, are grouped together for the sake of 
making one thing carry another. This could 
not be done except by a two-thirds majority, 
against the consent of the President, if he had 
the power of discriminating between these 
items. 


Tus Albany Law Journal sharply yet in cour- 
teous language criticises Judge Davis, of the 
Supreme Court of this state, for his conduct 
toward Tweed’s lawyers, who upon his second 
trial ventured by a private letter to suggest 
to the judge that, having presided at the 
first trial and having, as indicated by his charge 
to the jury, formed very decided opinions in 
the case, he might with propriety relinquish 
the duty of presiding at the second trial to 
some other judge. The letter disclaimed all 
intention of personal disrespect on the part of 
the writers, who professed to seek only the 
interests of their client. Judge Davis, who 
paid no attention to the letter at the time, 
nevertheless afterward imposed a fine of $250 
upon three of the lawyers and severely repri- 
manded the others for contempt of court, not- 
withstanding their reiterated and public pro- 
test that no such contempt was intended, 
For this act The Journal calls him to account 
at the bar of public opinion. We quote a sin- 
gle passage, as follows: 

“If Judge Davis is right, we have this prin- 

ciple established : a prisoner at the bar has no 
right, through his counsel, in a respectful and 
private manner, to say to the presiding judge 
that he feels, from the circumstances of a for- 
mer trial, that the judge has made up his mind 
against him, and that, therefore, he ought not 
to sit in judgment upon him, and to uest 
him, being informed of the prisoner’s feeling, 
to consider whether he will not give place to 
some other judge who has not heard the case. 
God forbid that this should be the law!” 
And yet this is the law if Judge Davis is justi- 
fied in treating these lawyers as having been 
guilty of contempt of court. Whether law or 
not, it certainly is not equity. 


Tue Commissioners of Assessments, in their 
recent report to the mayor of this city, place 
the houses of worship in the city exempted 
from taxation at $38,140,500, which if assessed 
at the average rate would give an assessed 
value of $22,884,300. They add $7,522 000 for 
private schools, colleges, and libraries, which if 
assessed would give a taxable value of $4,513,- 
000. To this they add again $12,316,500 for 
various institutions bolding corporate prop- 
erty having an assessed value of $7,389,900, 
Putting these aggregates together, we have 
$63,410,000 of private property on which no 
taxes are paid, whose assessed value, if assessed 
at tbe usual rates of other property, would be 
$38,046,000. These aggregates do not include 
public property of any kind, whether of the na- 
tion, the state, or the city. The meaning of these 
figures to taxpayers is simply this: They pay 
by an increased rate of tax on their property 





the tax that should be collected from nearly 


cent, The Sonthern States expend less than a 
et of the 
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} sixty-four millions of other private property. | 
| Ig this jast ? We think not. How shall the 
} injustice be remedied ? Simply by abandoving 
the whole system of exemption, and placing 
all private property under one common rule in 
orespect to the question of taxation. This is a 
Set wenden RMR a8 the tax system of this 





Tue Jewish Times, of this city, complains 
that, while the public school system of thts city 
professes to be non-sectarian, it is not #0 In 
point of fact. It specifies Grammar School 
No. 89 as an illustration, declaring that in this 
school ‘the children are required to open 
their daily exercises by singing hymns of a de- 
cidedly sectarian character,” to which Jewish 
parents ‘* who desire to educate their children 
in their own faith must decidedly object."” We 
know not what the fact is; yet if it be as 
stated by The Times then the complaint ts well- 
founded. It is true that Jews form one of the 
minor religious sects in this city; yet in the 
aggregate they furnish several thousand chil- 
dren for education in the public schools. 
Christians, as such, have as little right to in- 
sist upon anything in these schools that is sect- 
arian as opposed to Judaism as Catholics have to 
insist upon what is sectarian in respect to 
Protestantism. The principle is precisely the 
same in both cases, and if Protestants demand 
non-sectarian education in the public schools 
as against the Catholic claim they should not 
disregard it as against Jews. One ofthe great 
difficulties in settling the school question con- 
sists in the fact that so many Protestants are 
on this subject inconsistent with themselves. 
They are really sectarians, differing from the 
Catholics only in the kind of sectarianism 
which they favor. The Catholics want one 
kind, and they want another, and the Jews, if 
they have any, want their kind. Both law and 
practice should cut loose from the whole of 
them, and plant the public school on-the pure- 
ly secular and moral in distinction from the 
religious basis. 


THe recent address of David Dudley Field, 
of this city, to the graduating class of the Al- 
bany Law School, discusses the responsibility 
of American lawyers for the government of 
their country. The constitution and laws 
under which the people live, though ordained 
and enacted by their representatives, are for 
the most part the work of lawyers. They 
come from the brains of lawyers. Their in- 
terpretation and application belong mainly to 
the legal profession. No other class of men so 
well understand the history and science of 
government or the relations of the different 
parts toeach other. Law in all its agencies, 
functions, departments, and details is their 
special study. Though a lawyer’s vote 
counts no more than that of any other 
man, still his profession opens to him 
a sphere of influence much broader than 
that of the ordinary citizen. His oppor- 
‘tunities carry with them a proportionate weight 
of responsibility. Asa good citizen, especially 
in a popular government, he owes it to his 
country to be a reformer and a conservative 
at the same time. His profession is nota mere 
business to make money by serving clients, 
but, in addition to this, a most favorable posi- 
tion for serving bis country. If every young 
lawyer would start life with these ideas and 
put them into practice, the moral tone of the 
legal profession would be greatly improved 
and society would proportionately reap cor- 
responding benefits. 


Tue state librarian of Connecticut reports 
4,694 as the number of marriages in that state 
in 1874 and 492 divorces in the same year, 
which is in proportion of 1 to every 9.53 mar- 
riages. Of these divorces 363 were granted on 
the petition of the wife and 129 upon the peti- 
tion of the husband. The number of divorces 
in Hartford County was 86 and the number in 
New Haven County was 131. As to the causes 
of divorca, 73 are set down to adultery, 71 to 
cruelty, 147 to desertion, and a still larger 
number to “ misconduct,’’ These figures are 
not very complimentary to the State of Con- 
necticut. Divorces in the proportion of 1 to 
every 9.58 marriages present a sorry spectacle 
in relation to the stability of the marriage bond. 
Either there must be agreat many unhappy 
families in Connecticut or the courts have 
acquired the art of “divorce made easy.” We 
seriously doubt whether even Indiana, that 
famous divorce state, can beat these figures. 


Any oriental potentate is always well re- 
ceived in England and is as sure of being made 
much of by the people, as of being hospitably 
entertained by the sovereign. All England 
went nearly crazy over the Shah of Persia, and 
now London is enjoying a moderate sort of an 
ecstasy over the visit of an African ruler, who 
is called the Sultan of Zanzibar, though that is 
not his title; but it is a high-sounding one, 
which is much more pleasing to the eye and 
the ear than that of Said Seyyid Burghash, 
which is his real name. The so-called Sultan 
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that title, that he is mo 


try. In our City Hall there is a good portrait 
& very fife looking Arab gentleman; who - 
came to New York -when Van Buren wes 
President, in ¢ommand of a ship, belong- 
ing to the Imaum of Muscat and as the rep- 
resentative of thet potentate, M 


} and Zanzibar have been divided since then, 


and Seyyid, the present ruler of Zanzibar, haa 
been on the throne only since 1870. The ruler 

of this small kingdom is represented as as per- 
son of great intelligence and of gentle man» * 
ners, altogether superior in education ito: the 
Shab, and -his visit to England is likely to .»! 
prove of some importance in leading to. more 
efficient mensures for the suppression of the 
slave trade on the eastern coast of Africa. The 
treaty made with His Highness Burghash, of 
Zanzibar, by Sir Bartle Frére, for the suppres- 
sion of traffic in human flesh, has been faith- 
fully observed by the Arab ; and the ‘main ob- 
ject of his visit to London is said to be to in-: 
duce the English Government to relieve him «© 
from a part of the expense which the treaty 
has imposed upon him, He will, doubtless, be 
successful in his mission, for England is, not 
likely to neglect any means for the complete 
suppression of the inhuman traffic for which 
she has so earnestly and faithfully labored. 


% 


Economica reformers begin usually at the 
top and so work their way down to the bottom 
of the social scale. _The poor look up to the 
rich for examples, and we are, therefore, en- 
couraged to hope for an economical reform in 
funerals, from the fact that the Duke of Suth- 
erland, one of the wealthiest noblemen in En- 
gland, has given his approval to anew and 
cheap coffin, made not of rosewood, studded 
with silver nails, decorated with richly orn» 
mented silver handles and called a casket, 
but made of wicker, like an ordinary basket. 
These cheap coffins, which are recommended 
from sanitary considerations as much as for 
their economy have been brought into notice 
in London by an exhibition of some specimens 
at Stafiord House, the Duke of Suther- 
land’s town residence. The British people 
will soon be brought to think that ifa great 
nobleman prefers being buried in a cheap 
wicker coffin there can be no good reason 
why common mortals should not be willing to . 
follow bis example, and in course of time the 
fashion may find its way across the Atlantic, 
and death will be robbed of half its terrors, to 
the living, by being made much less costly than 
it is now. 


Ir is impossible not to feel a deep sympathy 
for the French people in view of the great 
calamity which has fallen upon them in the in- 
undations occasioned by the unexampled over- 
flow of the Garonne. The damage is reported 
at the startling sum of 300,000,000 of france, 
which, large as it may sound, appears of. small 
moment when compared with the loss of life, 
which is reported to exceed three thousand © 
persons. The calamity is one which could 
neither be foreseen nor prevented, and, unlike 
some inundations, it brings no compensating 
advantages. It would at any time have heen a 
terrific misfortune, but now, when France is 
heroically struggling to recover the losses in- 
flicted upon her by the German war, it is doubly 
disastrous. A subscription for the sufferera 
has been proposed here, and. subscriptions.are 
received, we understand, at the office of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis ; but the oc¢asion is one 
that seems to require a public demonstration, 
to show the sympathy of the people of the 
United States for the people of France. 


_ Iris not strange that colored people shonld 
exhibit some of that prejudice of color of which 
they have been the victims. Such seems to be 
the explanation of the dissatisfaction excited 
against the vote of the trustees of Howard 
University in electing the Rev. Geo. Whipph 
as its president. The acting president for 
some years has been Professor Langston: 
a colored man, and the five colored trustees 
all voted for bis election as permanent prest 
dent. The other trustees were unanimow 
that his presidency would not be a success, 
and some of them remembered that six month 
ago Frederick Douglass had expressed the 
same opinion ; though at the last meeting he 
yoted for him, and has since written a letter 
in which he talks as if the University by ite 
action had “ gone back” on the colored man. 
But the university has not been extremely 
prosperous these few years past and needs a: 
_new management sadly. We were very sorry 
that Professor G. W. Atherton, of Rat- 
gers College, could not be persuaded, , 
to take the position. That Mr. Whipple 
will accept the office we are by no means sure. 
His dutics with the American Missionary As- 
sociation would interfere, we presume. It fs 
not true, as it seems to be implied by Profess- 
or Langston and Frederick Douglass in their 
letters to the public, that the trustees have 
put the institution under the care of the 
Ameriean Missionary Association, That can- 
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Whippte, or somebody else, could infuse into | 
Howard University a little of the financial and 
educational vigor which characterizes some: of 
the inetitutiods underthe care of ‘that Asso- 
ciation it would be na aneething to be thankful 
for,. . 


THE Presbyterian Banner joforms us that the 
pledge of ‘fe@ity to the Presbyterian creed 
taken by the professors ‘in the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary ia of special rigor. It 
begins thus: 

“In the presence of God and of the board 

of Greston of this seminary, I do “eit | 
profess my belief tbat the Confession 0 ear 
and..Ca s.of the Pres 
contain a summary and true exhibit tion on the 
system of doctrine, order, and worship taught 
in the Holy Scriptures—the only infallible rule 
of faith, and pes bane apm of the Presby- 
terian form government as being 
agreeable to ~ Scriptures ; and do promise that 
Iwill not teach, directly-or kndireetly< anything 
contrary toor inconsistent with the said Confession 
or Catechisms, etc.” 
This is certainly more. stringent than the Au- 
burn Seminary pledge, which we quoted two 
weeks ago and which simply put in aconnect- 
ed form the questions and answers of the di- 
rectory for ordination of ministers or elders. 
It--would seem that something more was 
thought necessary to keep the professors in 
Chicago up to the blue line of the McCor- 
mick theology. For aught we can see, 
not being adepts In the theological art of in- 
terprecting the meaning out of words, . this 
pledge completely.estops Dr. R. W. Patterson 
or any other professor in that seminary from 
teaching, “ directly or indirectly,” the New 
School theology, it being a fact ‘that on any 
fair system of interpretation that theology is 
something ‘contrary to or inconsistent with 
the said Confession or Catechisms,”” He may 
hold, as he does, or say, ashe does, that. cer- 
tain things in those Standards need correction; 
but be appears to us solemnly bound, if he has 
taken that pledge, not toteach his Bemanisms 
to his pupils. These Standards contain 404 pages 
of theological definitions compiled two bun- 
dred years ago, and to put them all on any one 
man’s back now, compelling him to carry 
every ounce of them, is a most extraordinary 
and humiliating eight. 





Tue ordinary Presbyterian sttiinshenias is no 
euch chains as the McCormick professor. All 
that he assents to is ‘‘the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures.” Here is no subscription to 
every word of them; no promise to teach 
nothing fuconsistent with them ; but only the 
profession of belief that the system of doctrine 
tanght in the Holy Seriptures is containead— 
with how much more of human device is not 
stated—in the Starfdards. The words are loose, 
and are purposely made loose, so as vot 
to bind too strictly. This is uoiversally 
understood, and it is not a rare thing for 
the Presbyterian minister to compare his 
form of subscription, “eontaining the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Holy Serip- 
tures,” with the Congregational form which 
endorses its creeds “for substance of doc- 


trine.”” In eur opinion, the Presbyterian form 
is much the looser. But The Sanner will not 
see it. It says: 


“Tre [INDEPENDENT teaches that in an en- 
gagement in which God’s truth is concerned 
one can solemnly swear that he accepts the 

* Confession of Faith and Catechisms’ ‘as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptares,’ and yet Feject some part of 
that ‘ system of doctrine. 


Ob! no, no! Not some part of that “ system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” 
but some part of that other system of doctrine 
taught in the Confession and Catechims. For 
example, the non-salvability of pious heathen, 
or the passivity of the human will in regenera- 
tion, orthe imputation of Adam’s guilt, or the 
wickedness of marrying deceased wife’s sister, 
Does The Banner see the difference? 


Ir does not take much thinking to answer 
the following question: 


“ DANSVILLE, Mion., June 28th, 1875, 
“To THe Eprror oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 


*T notice an ,articlein the last number of 
you paper on ‘Open Communion,’ which has 
suggested the following questions—viz., 1st, 
If we believe in the Scriptures as inspired, 
and consequently the only rule of faith and 
practice ; and, 2d, If we believe that immer- 
sion only is baptism, and that it should pre- 
cede communion, and also that the practice or 
encouragement of a departure from this order 
is a violation of Christ’s command. What 
would you have us do? Please answer and- 
oblige one of your readers. A. MoLEARN, 

“Bapt, Min., Dansville, Mich.’’ 
In that case practice close communion, certain- 
ly. The minister who would not preach it under 
those circumstances would be a worthless time- 
server. Under those circumstances we never 
blame a man, more than we do the poor Hindn 
mother who throws her baby to the croco- 
diles. We only pity him. 


Wea y not be consids | 
\ered a match of much importanceayhen the 
‘eontestants are all on one side} but when it is 
made an international contest, to test the pow- 
er of the rival marksmen, it is altogether differ 


] planation of the excitement which was pro- 
duced last week by the victories gained in 
Dublin by our countrymen, who went over 
there to test the skill of the “Trish team,” 
who were beaten at Creedmoor last summer. 
‘There is more involved in this riflé contest 
than may at first Appear to a careless observer. 


lated to this Continent is one of those non- 
sensical assertions which many scientific men 
have countenanced and even our own coun- 
trymen. have. meekly accepted, Avy trial 
of physical or intellectual strength which 
tends to disprove this false assertion is 
of special interest to all Americans. The feat 
of hitting a mark with a rifle-shot at a dis- 
tance of a thousand yards is one that requires 
the highest physical endowments. It demands 
steadiness and keenness of vision, strength 
of nerve, and perfect self-composure, besides 
fortitude and endurance of the highest order. 
The possession of these qualities by our coun- 
trymen was thoroughly proved by their per- 
formances, at Dollymount, last week, and is, 
therefore, a cause for national congratulation. 
They beat their Irish contestants so thorougly 
as to leave no question of their superiority, 
and@ their conduct during the wild excitement 
which raged around appears to have been as 


was no need of any demonstration to prove 
that Irishmen entertain the kindliest feelings 
toward Americans ; but if there had been any 
necessity for it the people of the Irish capital 
furnished it by their generous treatment of 
the men who had gained a victory over them. 
It was said by a Dublin journal that the Amer- 
fean team were selected out of forty millions 
of people familiar with the use of the rifle; 
while the Irish team: were selected from only 
four millions, to whom the rifle was mostly a 
prohibited weapon. But this is hardly the 
ease. The American team are all New Yorkers, 
and were, in truth, volunteers, rather than 
selections, from avery small number of men 
who are not more accustomed tothe use of 
the rifle than the people of Dublin. ‘he trial 
with an English team at Wimbledon has yet 
to be made, and we will not venture to predict 
the result, devoutly as we may hope that it 
will be favorable to our countrymen. The 
contest at Wimbledon will be free from 
“the schoolboy heat, 

The blind hysterics of the Celt,” 
which were so conspicuously displayed at 
Dollymount. The triumph was not only one 
for our sharpshooters, but also for our me- 
chanical superiority in the manufacture of 
fire-arms, for the “tools’’ used by our coun- 
trymen were all made on this side of the At- 
lantic, 


..-» Lhe Springfield Republican tells of a stanza 
writted by Joaquin Miller in an album, and in 
his characteristically legible script. The Re- 
publican says: 

“There is one word in it that nobody can 
read, not even the poet himself. ‘ Heaven’ is 
Sugg ested. Let each reader decide how it will 
fit in the blank of these lines: 


“Some leveled hills, 
A wall, a dome, 
Not its gilded arch o’erlies, 
While at its base a beggar cries 
For bread and dies; 
And this is Rome.” 
Quite wrong. Joaquin Miller sent that poem 
to THe INDEPENDENT, and we printed it Jan. 
ist, 1874. The verse (in four lines) is as fol- 
lows, and caused our compositors no great 
difficulty. But, then, Mr. Miller says Tuz 
INDEPENDENT compositors are the only ones 
that can read his copy, and he does not see 
how they can do it: 
“Some leveled hills, a wall, a dome 
That lords its gilded arch and lies, 
While at its base a beggar cries 
For bread and dies; and this is Rome.” 











...- The Bowdoinclass of 1825, which is hold- 
ing its semi-centennial this week, is now 
famous enough. ‘he Harvard class of the 
same year, while less renowned, is yet of no 
mean repute. Sixteen met to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their gradnation the 
other day, at the house of the Rey. Dr. Lo- 
throp, in Boston. Of those present were 
Charles Francis Adams, Prof. F. H. Hedge, 
Prof. J. B. 8. Jackson, the Rev. Jonathan 
Cole, of Newburyport, Prof. C. K. Dillaway, 
the Rev. John Langdon Sibley, and the host, 
Dr. Hedge read a pleasant poem. Speaking of 
Harvard classes, we are reminded that the re- 
nowned and much-sung class of 1829 will be 
*haying ite semi-centennial only four years 
hence, at which we may expect a most elabor- 
ate set of verses from Dr. Holmes. The mem- 
bers of the class were not to be cheated ont of 
a special celebration this year, so they ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of their admis- 





sion to college, 


ent, and it 18 not necessary to attempt any ex- 


} The degeneracy of the European when trans-. 


admirable as the precision of theirfiring. There |. 
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Dr. Hiscox is 
months’ engagement, and: has. given up the: 
editorship of: The Outlook. “Whether it goes” 
back to Melton’s editorship we don’t know, 
although it begins its new management with 
an editorial puff of him. It says this, among 
other things, in explanation of the prejudicial 
reports abont him and his church: 
“This church has one member who, when 
porters are shut out of their business meet- 
ings bell onnrep it to pers him to give dis- 


i oh are once pu 


couneection with the Associated Pres 


graphs them to any part of the country he 
chooses.” 


If the Hanson Place Baptist church has a 
member that publishes false reports of its 
doings we advise it to expel him, Let them 
try it. 

«+++ The Sun says that the report of General 
Sherman having been offered sixty thousand 
dollars by his publishers for his ‘‘ Memoirs’ is 
not true, and, his publishers being the Apple- 
tons, The Sun is likely to know. It is probable, 
The Sun says, that they told the Geferal that 
if he would be content to have his ‘‘ Memoirs” 
sold by subscription he would make that sum 
of money; but as he wouldn’t he probably will 
not make more than twenty thousand dollars. 
If there is such a difference between selling a 
book to the trade in the regular way and sell- 
ing by subscription, we should think that the 
subscription method would be adopted by all 
authors. Only books that cannot be got off in 
any other way are sold by subscription. 


.«.- Are the profound political and ethical phi- 
osophers agrecd to ignore Jonathan Edwards ? 
The Nation of last week talks learnedly about 
the greatest-happiness principle of Bentham, 
tracing it back of Priestley to Beecaria, and 
quoting him in the original Italian. Yet Becea- 
ria published his famous thesis in 1764, six years 
after the death of Jonathan Edwards, who as 
far back as 1755 wrote a long and famous 
treatise to prove that virtue consists in trying 
to secure the greatest happiness of ‘‘ being in 
general.” Perhaps if Edwards had been an 
Italian The Nation would have known some- 
thing about him. 

..»-It is the fault of the Methodist * Discl+ 
pline,” after all, and not of the preachers, that 
union Sabbath-schools, as Mr. F. G. Ensign, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school Union for 
the Northwest, complains are broken up to 
form sectarian schools. The “ Discipline ”’ re- 
quires thus: “It shall be the duty of... 
preachers ,. . to form Sunday-schools in all 
our congregations where ten persons can be 
eollected for that purpose.’ That ends the 
matter. The blessed ‘ D'scipline’’? must not 
be broken. But we might ask whether a union 
school would not answer that requirement. 

-»..The New York City Mission has pub- 
lished in a little pamphlet a * List of the Pas- 
tors of the Protestant. Churches and Officers of 
Societies in New York City.” “A List of the 
Pastors of the Churches of. Five Leading De- 
nominations” would be a better title, since no 
mention is made of the Disciples, the Moray- 
fans, the Universalists, the Unitarians, or the 
Swedenborgians. Are not some of the clergy 
of these bodies as Protestantas Dr. Ewer or 
** Father’’ Morrill, whose names are given, and 
as likely to sympathize with the work of the 
City Mission ? 


.. The World says that “‘an illimitable and 
irredeemable currency can only be looked for 
at the hands of the Republican party.” Why 
The World should make such a declaration we 
cannot conceive, unless it be becanse two 
Democratic state conyentions—those of Indi_ 
ana and Ohio—have declared themselves in 
favor of an irredeemable and illimitable papcr 
currency, while every Republican convention 
that has been held has declared in favor of 
specie redemption and a Republican Congress 
passed an act requiring specie redemption in 
1879. 


..--Not all the Catholics rapt about our 
“Godless public schools.” Archbishop Pur- 
cell at acollege commencement the other day 
rebuked snech langnage, telling his hearers 
that it was not right to call the public schools 
Godless because they do vot make religion 
their foundation. The Pilot says: 

** We are glad to see the silly utterances of 
some people so ably stopped. The true rela- 
tion of Catholics to the public schools is hid- 
den in a mass of rank mush, flung down by 
bair-brained advocates, who neither under- 
stand nor can see the result of their own wild 
words.’’ 

.... The Tablet does not “ let up” on Mr. Me- 
Masters, of The Freeman’s Journal. It charges 
him with ignorance of Latin, the worst of all 
heresies in a Catholic teacher, and it goes far 
to justify the charge by saying that when 
he wished to changé “ [los tuos misericordes 
oculos ad nos converte,’’ so as to have a contrary 
méaning, he wrote it ‘‘/Zos twos misericordes 
oculos a nes averte,”’ which is as barbarous as 
the Latin of the Spanish Duke of Alva who 
horrified the Dutch professors with his ar- 





bitrary ‘Won curo twos privilegios.” 


..-- Robert Dale Owen, athe ey oe 
»become insane, and is now. in charge of bie - 
‘sop, in New Harmony, Ind... Mr. Owem hase: 
been troubled with dyspepsia for some, time. 
and has been at a water-cure establishment in- | 
Dansville, N. Y., for treatment. ._The exposure 
of the Katie King humbug, to which Mr, Owen 
clung to the last, is naturally supposed to have. 
helped to unsettle his.mind ; but chagrin over 
its failure and. his own ridiculous position 
could bardly have done more than overtura 4 
mind already diseased. 


eoowMr, J. B, Walker, of Wheaton, .Ill., has 
accepted the nomination for the presidency. 
What nomination, does the reader ask? We 
thought it was that of the God-in-the Constitu- 
tion people ; but the ** Letter of the Commit- 
tee” merely says it was made.by “tie politi- 
cal convention met here [Pittsburgh ] to-day,” 
and Mr. Walker's letter of acceptance is noth- 
ing but a long tirade against Masonry, 30 tha/ 
we suspect it was an anti-masonic convention. 
Voters will remember that Mr. Walker is la 
the field. 


-e2+The Examiner and Chronicle tells the 
story of a mivister much given to the use of 
the weed, At a meeting over which he pre, 
sided a lad got up and, with look and tone of 
deepest penitence, told how he used to smoke 
and chew, how sinful he thought it was, aud 
of his efforts to reform, .As he sat down all 
eyes turned to the minister, wondering what 
he would reply to the unintentionsl rebuke. 
All he said was: ‘‘ Yes; smoking is bad for 
boys!’® and soon after dismissed the meeting. 


...-President Gregory, of the Illinots Indus- 
trial University, at Champaign, is reported as 
advising his pupils “that they should never 
read the daily papers,’’ because, among other 
reasons, “they Have no great leading thoughts 
in them,” which is a very strange thing to say 
to industrial students. If the daily papers 
contain no great leading thoughts, they con- 
tain all the great and little events of their day, 
which suggest great thoughts to minds capa- 
ble of thinking. 

...1t has apparently been telegraphed to 
Europe that the Brooklyn jury has acquitted 
Mr. Beecher. Telegrams were read at his 
eburch last Sunday from Dr. J. P. Thompson 
and from the congregations of the City Tem- 
ple, London, expressing congratulation and 
confidence. It is reported that a meeting of 
Plymouth congregation will take place Thurs- 
dsy evening, to consider a proposition to in. 
crease Mr. Beecher’s salary. 


.... We do not take it as an especial sign of 
returning good fellowship between North and 
South that Dr. Samuel R. Wilson’s large church 
in Louisville, Ky., lately connected with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has come over 
to the Northern Church, That church has 
been in rebellion for some time and its affairs 
engrossed much of the attention of the last 
Southern Assembly. That is what opened its 
eyes to the excellencies of the Northern 
Church. 


..."* You pays your money and you takes 
your choice” is The Congreyationalist’s prudent 
action on the great trial. One correspondent 
devotes two columns of brevier on the first 
page to an anti-Beecher review of the trial, 
while in the next two columns of minion an- 
other correspondent expounds Beecher’s abso- 
lute vindication. Perhaps ‘‘A Monk” sends 
his letter to The Congregationalist and “Vidi” 
his to the old Boslon Recorder, 


....Charles Nordhoff suggests to the Nation- 
al Republican Executive Committee that it 
would be well to change the name of the party 
organ at Washington from The National Repub. 
lican to The National Idiot. Certainly the silly 
and insulting way it has been gibbering and 
grimacing at Henry Wilson and lately at Mr 
Nordhoff goes far to warrant the suggested 
name, 


..-. We learn from a letter in The Cincinnati 
Commercial that Gratz Brown is ‘writing a lec- 
ture at this time on pure mathematics,’’ and 
also preparing to orate in Ohio in advocacy of 
the Democratic platform in favor of more 
greenbacks. However pure his mathematics 
may be, his politics are, undonbtedly, ‘pure 
cussediness.”’ 

-...We recently mentioned the Rev. Samael 
Cox, of England, as a Congregatiovalist and 
also called him a doctor of @iyinity. A corre- 
spondent assures us that he is nota D.D. nora 
Congregationalist, but a General Baptist. 
“We are able,’ says our correspondent, ‘ to 
appreciate his worth and he is not ashamed of 
us.” 

....We have heard bigoted Protestants de- 
clare that they had no doubt that the two 
Catholics on the Brooklyn jury had received 
orders from Rome to vote for conviction, 
Seeing that one was on one side and one on 
the other, it may be concluded that they are 
very much like other men, 


.++eThe very first Sunday steamboat train on 





the Fall River line this year ran into s team 








and-killed stx persons. We cannot tell whether 
the*eécarrence’ makes for Mark Twain or the 
Bumiay-sehool booka until it is determined 
whether the'six'or the train had the mene 
te De away from home. 

--..Bpeaking of strawberry shortcake, a 
friend who is accustomed to lunching down- 
town says that doubtless the New York res- 
tanfant keeper might make a better Gish, but 
doubtless he never did. 

«+e. The late Charles A. Goodnow, of Boston, 
selécted a'curious couple of legatees among 
others—natnely, the Memorial Hall at Harvard 
and the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


-»»-If Mr. Gladstone is “a Jesuit in dis- 
guise,” as Mr. Whalley and The Record assert, 
why did he, give Mr. Moody s letter to the 
master of Eton? That puzzles us. 


«-e.The ecclesiastical law of England modi- 
fies the divine command ‘‘ Preach ‘the Gospel 
to every creature’? by adding the words“ ex- 
cept English Nonconformists."’ ; 


....The Springfdld Republican was the only 
morning daily in'New England to appear on 
July 6th, and it indulged in ite excusable little 
annual crow on the subject. 

«---Dr. T. M. Brewer, the Boston ornithol- 
ogist and book publisber, has just retired from 
the firm of Brewer & Tileston, of that city. 


Religions Sutelligence. 


Our readers will remember that last Feb- 
ruary the Rey. W. H. Freemantle, of the Es- 
tablished Church, accepted an invitation to 
preach for Dr. Parker in the City Temple. 
The occasion was advertised, all preparations 
made for it; but just before the meeting was 
to take place'Mr. Freemantle received a note 
from ‘the: Bichop of London’requesting him to 
refrain from preachingin a Dissenting chapel, 
at least until the law of the Church had been 
fully exemined and ascertained. A very ex- 
baustive series of questions was accordingly 
drawn. up and submitted to the Bishop’s coun- 
eel, and also. to Mr. Freemantle’s; and the 
answers. of both were soentirely adverse to Mr, 
Freemantle that he has concluded it to be his 
duty to submit to his Bishop’s requisition, It 
fs the opinion of the counsel, however, that 
across. the Scotch border or elsewhere, out 
of England, Mr. Freemantle. may preach 
just where he pleases; since where there 
is. no law there can be no disobedience, A 
meeting has just been held in Dr. Parker’s Tem- 
ple, at which Mr. Freemantle was present, and 
expressed his sorrow that the law forbade bis 
fraternal recognition of Dr. Parker as an eccle- 
siestical equal, Another clergyman, the Rey. 
Semuel Minton, said that he had often ex- 
changed pulpitse with Dissenters, and that he 
would not be bound byanysuch unjust legisla- 
tion. Dr. Parker desired such absurd laws 
repealed, and predicted that if the Dean of 
Westmitster and fifty other clergymen would 
join in the effortit would besuccessful. Dean 
Stanley, thus appealed to, sald the law must be 
obeyed ; but thatit must be changed. Itis not 
likely to be altered under Mr. Disraeli, who, 
like all Tories, is the more loyal to the Church 
the less he cares for it. Among the distin- 
gnishe¢ laymen who took part in the meeting 
were Sir Hénry Havelock, Thomas Hughes, and 
Mr. Samuel Morley. 


--.-The Canada Presbyterian Assemblies, 
besides uniting heartily into one at their last 
session, ordered that two members of each 
presbytery should visit each church within its 
bounds and explain the union; recommended 
special prayers in the churches forthe Assem- 
biy on the Sunday preceding each annual 
meeting ; appointed a standing committee to 
take charge of church-work and a committee 
to consider the use’of the’ Biblé asa school 
text-book’; and decided that’ the Assembly 
hereafter, as has been the case’with the sepa- 
rate Assemblies heretofore, should consist of 
the entire ministry and eldership. It will 
meet next year at Toronto. The Rev. Gavin 
Long and the Rev. Mr. Simpson are doing 
what they can to block this hearty union by 
bringing suite at law—the former to restrain 
the managers of the boards of the church from 
disposing of *$585,000 on hand, except forthe 
benefit of those who maintain relations with 
the Scottish Church, and the latter similarly 
to restraiy the use of the Widows’ and Or- 
phase’ Fond; whieh now amounts to~$73,000. 
This, of course, is in singular harmony with 
Christ's spirit of brotherly loveand with New 





Testament ideas of going to law. It will also. 


tend to increase the usefulness of the churches 
and add to their influence and respectability in 
the eyes of a charitable world. 


...- Wé have failef to chronicle the depart- 
ure two weeks ago of the expedition sent out 
by the American Palestine Exploration Soci- 
etyyte continue the-erpioration of the region 
east of the Jordan. The present expedition is 
under the command of Col. Lane, who is ac- 





cbupanes tetapaatpanamedtiee 
Dr. Selah B,: Mefrill as archsologist. The 
plans for the next season’s work seem to be 


well laid’ and there seems to be vo doubt that |: 


the necessary subscriptions will be made: 
Professor Paine’s report on “the Identifidation 
of Pisgah has been very well received, and he 


is now diligently working. up his explorations: 


in Gilead. At the recent annual meeting of 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund it ap- 
peared that the year’s income had been £4,179, 
as against an éxpenditure of £3,500... The debt 
with which the year began had beencanceled.” 
A book by M. Clermont Gannean on the late 
discoveries was to be put forth in the fall. 
Fifteen hundred out of a to‘al of 4,430 square 
miles surveyed had been surveyed during the 
year. 

«»..The Bowery branch of the Y,M.C.A., of 
this city, has given the following statistics of 
its charitable work; Total number of persons 
registered who were either furnished with food 
and lodgings or were placed in situations, 
2,862. Of these 479 were under 20 years, 1,441 
between 20 and 30 years, and 64 exceeded 50 
years of age; 1,174 were born inthe United 
States and 1,688 in foreign countries; 628 
professed the Roman Catbolic religion and 
about 2,220 were confessedly Protestants, Up- 
ward of 300 were well educated, while the num- 
ber of those who could not write did not ex- 
ceed 50. Of clerks there were 867, artisans 
1,224, and laborers 1,271. The average daily 
attendance in the reading-rooms was 300, and 
these visitors wrote 10,120 letters. There were 
sent to situations 1,634 men, and 2)426 were 
provided with lodgings, 826 were supplied with 
garments, 80,761 meals were distributed gra 
tuitously, and 120,313 were sold at five cents 
each. It is proposed to introduce a plan of 
co-operative work, which will take effect on 
and after this day (July 1st). Men who have 


“been recipients of board and lodging’ will, on 


the expiration of their terms of relief, be given 
cards stating the value of the aid awarded to 
them. It is expected that many who have re- 
tained their relf-respect will on obtaining work 
remit the amount, and for this they will receive 
receipts as co-operators:in the work: of the 
association. 


--..-Lord Shaftesbury sald at a recent meet- 
ing of the Church Society of London that he 
was glad Mr. Moody had not been educated at 
Oxford. His power of getting at the hearts of 
men, he thought, was wonderful, and he cited 
the Lord Chancellor as having said: “The 
simplicity of that man’s preaching, the clear 
manner in which he sets forth salyation by 
Christ is to me the most striking and de- 
lightful thing I ever knew in my life,” 
He was, he felt, neither a fanatic nor 
a mere enthusiast. John Waunamaker writes 
to George H. Stuart that the most popular 
book in London at present is the Moody and 
Sankey hymn-book. “Hold the Fort” and 
other airs are whistled on the street with all 
the zest of national tunes....The Rev. William 
Taylor, of California, who went from India to 
England to help in the work, bas been holding 
crowded meetings at Bristol. More than 1,000 
names of converts have been sent to ministers 
of various churches in that city. He is said 
not to be an “emotional” preacher, bat to 
appeal to the mind and the conscience. 


«+--Archbishop Purcell writes over his mark 
of the cross to The Catholic Telegraph that he 
did not oppose the creation of a cardinal this 
year or last year, but that twenty-four years 
ago he did say that the times were not then 
ripe for one. To the further question whether 
the Pope declined to make hima cardinal be- 
cause of his opposition to the definition of Pa- 
pal infallibility he answers No, inasmuch as 
Archbishop McCloskey also opposed it. He 
was one of the American bishops who joined 
seventy foreign bishops in deprecating the 
definition. The fact of the Pope’s making him 
cardinal and his sending the pallium to the 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, and his laudatory 
letters to Bishop Dupanloup, prove he thinks 
that the bishops had perfect liberty and have 
incurred no disfayor. He asserts that twenty- 
four years ago the American Government 
asked the Pope to create an American cardinal. 
This ought not to be true. 


..The Prussian Government now regards 
the Prince Bishop of Breslau as the secret 
Apostolic Delegate of Posen,. For his excom- 
munication of Dean Kick, of Posen, he has 
beem condemned to £100 fine or 133 days’ im- 
prisonment, Svveral priests of Posen, known 
to be friendly to the government, have re- 
ceived from the Delegate threats of excom- 
munication if they sign the declaration of sub- 
mission to state laws necessary to their receiv- 
ing their public salaries. Before the passage 
of the Catholic Church Property Bill it. was 
modified so as to prevent parish priests from 
being chairmen of parochial boards. having 
control of such property. The government 
was asked by the Diet to abolish. the denom- 
inational character of burial places. On nom- 
ination of the Saxon Government, Bernerte, a 


of Saxony by the Roman Curia. 
«...Father Boebni, of Jersey City, whose one 


8th, preached in the old John-st, M. E. 

church, in this city, two or threeSabbatha ago, 

from “Behold I stand at the door and knock,’? 

-ete., The age of the church as well as of the 

preacher added tothe impressive character of. 
the services: His closing words were; 


“Oh! what achange is Sane harek sade 
first at this spon not the same church ed 


“but a ‘church wadin this place— 

Bishop Asbury andmany other | acter a = 
‘bave gone hometo their reward. Bless the Lord 
_ that he bas still a people here to serve him. Oh! 


.may their numbers increase many fold and ma: 


thy name, O Lord, be glorified here‘in'the 
‘vation of hundreds of precioussouls. Ameni.’’ 


the United States: synods, 8; presbyteries, 
56 ; congregations, 777 ; congregations’ with no 


bers received on profession during year ending 
in May, 4,108; total membership, 81,238; Bab- 
bath-schools, 636; officers and teachers, 6,311; 
pupils, 58,232; contributions, $12.81 per mem- 
ber ; average pastor’s salary, 1,012; next year’s 
appropriations for foreign missions, $66,200 
for home missions, $42,465 ; total for missions, 
$108,665. 


-s..Late advices diminish somewhat the 
death totals from the measles epidemic in the 
Fiji Islands, but confirm the earlier particulars 
concerning the resulting panic. Though Lord 
Carnarvon, the British colonial secretary, tele- 
graphed to the authorities at Sidney to give all 
possible aid, the natives generally charged on 
Europeans the introduction of the pestilence; 
“refused medicine and medical advice in the 
hight of the fever, lay down on the sea-beach 
orin pools of water, and perished from dysen- 
tery.” 

...-On June 2ist the Pope, fn receiving 
deputations who congratulated him on the an- 
niversary of his coronation, took occasion to 
say that ‘‘he dismissed as not even worthy of 
mention the rumors of a reconciliation between 
the Holy See and the Italian Kingdom.” He 
‘“¢ was greatly consoled In his affliction by the 
marvelously increasing devotion and affection 
manifested toward the Church throughout the 
Catholic world.”’ 


«esse The Pope, in the course of his reply to 

the congratulations of the College of Cardinals 
on the recent anniversary of his election, took 
this cheerful view of the situation: “The 
wicked endeavor to destroy religious princi- 
ples; but, on the other hand, the good are evi_ 
dently working to promote virtue. Toa bad 
press they oppose a good one, against irrelig- 
ious education they establish Christian 
schools,”’ 


.-A Russian Ultramontane paper claims 
that the Government has agreed to reinstate 
Roman Catholics in full control of their dio- 
ceses, with free communication with Rome. 
The Journal (St. Petersburgh) denies a con- 
cordat, but says that the Vatican has shown 
recently more good-will toward Russia than 
formerly and that the: relations of the two 
bave mended of late. 


...--On June 16th the corner-stone of the 
Expiatory Chureh at Montmartre, Paris, was 
laid, on the site, itis said, of the birth of Paris- 
fan Catholicism. Eighty members of the As- 
sembly were present as a delegation. M. Jean 
Brunet, of the Assembly, is regarded as the 
originator of the project, to which £100,000 
have been subscribed. 


.. It appears that the drowning of seventy- 
six Roman Catholic pilgrims in the River Mur, 
Styria, occurred through about 100 members of 
a procession of about 500 rushing upon a ferry- 
boat at Judenburg, to cross to the Church of 
Strassengel; which capsized the boat, whenthe 
strong current carried it down stream. 


. It is stated that 208 families of Mennon- 
ites will emigrate from Russia to America dur- 
ing the present season. The settlement in 
Manitoba prospers. Large members of poorer 
Mennonites have settled at Florence and Great 
Bend, Kansas. The American settlers give 
liberal aid to those remaining behind. 


.-+. The Committee of the Presbyterian Con- 
ference of England appointed to consider the 
subject of lay representation reported favore 
ably, but thought that “several years must 


scheme could be brought into practical oper- 
ation.” 


.. At a late meeting to further the sending 
to a second reading in Parliament of what is 
practically an English ‘Local Option” bill 
Cardinal Manning introduced a resolution 
urging Parliament either to deal directly with 
intemperance, or to empower the people to do 
80. 


....8ix hundred thousand dollars are said to 





have been subscribed to start at Vienna a paper 


alolitate/tneteimeppitalnt a gestitie Viatr > thn wheseaiinedh sepeiaathel Jews sball. 
be exeluded; The. other Vienna. papers are 


hundredth birthday was eelebrated on June | 


--The following are the more important 
_ statistics of the United Presbyterian Church in 


house of worship, 109; ministers, 611; mem- 


; ‘ that can be named, a 


elapse before a complete and well-matured: 


said to be largely-in the hands of Israelites, 

| .s..The British and Foreign Biblé Soelety 
has given 1,000 copies of Kistemaker’s version 
‘of the New Testament to Bisbop Reinkens for 
, destribution among. poor Old Catholic congre- 
‘gations, 


«..-The leadété in Gisturbing religious pro-. 


eessions at Ghent have recently been tified, one 


‘of thent bet imprisoned for ores ‘fined 


1800 france. 


«-+eThe centennial of the first’ Baptist ser. 
mon preached west of the Alleghany Moun- 


tains was celebrated at Harrisburg, Ky, June 
"16th. 


Publisher's Departinent, 


Firrteen To Twenty Dotuars SAVED.— 
. Any one wishing a first-class sewing ma- 
chine can save aa fifteen to twenty dol- 


lars by the’ sim strategy of choosing a 
Wikeu Ghatiehpeonin, one’ of the most 


perfect and capable machines ever invent- 
‘ed. It bas every valuable improvement 
30, as. all its friends 
know, works with equal facility in all class- 
es of work and on all kinds of goods. 
Salesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States: This 
company want few more good agents. 
Oe 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, "e might with 
truth add. certainly snning. Ae every case. 
No remedy known ae s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


$e 
CHEAP TOURS AND EXCURSIONS. 


Messrs: Coox, Son & Jenxrns, the cel- 
ebrated English Tourist and Excursion 
Agents, have extended their system of 
Cheap Tours, which has so long been cel- 
ebrated in Europe, to this country. They 
show a list of nearly two thousand Cheap 
Excursions to all the Watering’ Places ot 
Virginia, the Hudson River, Niagara, Sara 
toga, Canada, the Thousand Islands, White 
Mountains, Mississippi River, Lake Supe- 
rior, Georgian Bay, Straits of Macinac, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Lake George, 

tc.—all below ordinary rates, These tick- 
eta are arranged to commence and end at 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Cincinnati, Piits- 
burgh, Washington, Baltimore, and many 
other intermediate places. Full pro- 
grammes seat by mail, on receipt of ten 
cents, by addressing the chief office, Coox, 
Son & Jenks, 261 Broadway, New York, 

cn 








WE call the attention of our readers and 
agents generally to the advertisement of 
§. M. Spencer, under the head of *‘ Agents 
Wanted,” on the 12th page. 


DR. BOGERS’S VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP.—One great blessing of our age is 
the facility for procuring: remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, carefully prepared and ready 
to be administered. John F. Henry, Curran 
& Co., of New York, have a list of nearly 
one hundred articles which they manufac- 
ture in their laboratory there; and among 
these there is none of greater value to 
children than Dr, Rogers’s Vegetable Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 25 cents per bottle: Jonn F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 and 9 Col- 
lege Place, New York. 

Dr. TownsLey’s TooTHACHE ANODYNE 
curesin one minute. _ 
yy 
Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Minter & Co., 8 Union Square. 


NEw AND STRANGE.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should in ane 
rate HotmMan’s FEVER AND AGUE 

positive cure without medicine. Btop drag: 

gine Se with poisons and bend addr the: new plan. 

ruggists sell it. Send address for full par- 

ticulars to. W. F. Kipper. & Co., 83 John 
st., New York. 


- For Burns, Brutses, Corns; Bunions, Piles, 
and Riera; no: remedy-ia as’ safe and 
simple as DALLEy’s heenapves Pam Ex- 
TRACTOR. 
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tive Circular. 
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Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are.receiviog a largenumber of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to’ their ennouncements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risK or disappointment. Thousands of our 


readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
witch ‘cannot always be had at home. In 
ourcrowded advertising columns they learn 
juét where to find what they want. We 
Delicve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
néver heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced s0 to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merehants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us; provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
tous, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tlons between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 


a 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tus INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct tbe postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not‘stopit. Do not write 
upon it and’ return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state: that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If did not so 
expressly order, send a pos ard to reach 
as any time before the expiration, 8d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight centsa copy 
or thirty-five cents a month, If your 
paper does not stop Latins thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried ; and, to test the fact, send a 

tal” at once, that measures may be 
Instituted for finding it or recovering he 


money. n 
HOW TO KINDLE A FIRE. 


In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of Smith’s famous fire-kindler 
and caterpillar exterminator, manufactured 
at New Albany,Ind. It is certainly one 
of the cheapest and best inventions of the 
age, asa test of it will prove. Dr. Smith is 
shipping these kindlers to every part of the 
United States and has already had calls 
for them from Europe. Here is a sample 
of testimonials he receives: 


“*T have used one of the Infallible Fire- 
kindlers. for (22) twenty-two months, have 
had it lighted more than (2,500) twenty-five 
hundred times, for use or to exhibit, and 
it burns better now than it did the’ first 
six months I used it, and I think that 
within the next (5) five years that nine- 
tenths. of the: householders in the United 
States and Territories will use it, and it 
will cross. both oceans, and will be found 
in the palaces of the richand hovels of the 
poor of every country on the globe. ‘I 
mean just. what I say.’”—Dr. J. T. Moons, 
Starfield; 10 





a ne 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Ip.any of our.readers design to paint, we 
retoniménd thént to send to the ‘‘ Averill 
Chemical’ Paint’ Co:,”” 82° Barling Stip, N. 
¥, for sample cards and prices. In ourex- 


perience it has proved superior to-anything. | 


in the market. 





THY THR PENS EET 


Fevinsttage tl 
| Ais inost of out} are aware, 


Congress passed a law requiring the post- 


age on all newspapers and periodi ry 


be prepaid by the pablishers | thereof abd 
fixing the rate on yor! newspapers at 
two cetite/ par, n thereof, 
to take effect on a ate January 1st, 
1876. §3 
. Upona careful ‘tintin we find that the 
postage on THE INDREENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per. year; but haye de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amotnt our sub- 
ecribets are requested to remit in addition 
to. the regular subscription price of the 
psper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of. 62+ 
three weeks being deducted -for.postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of tnree weeks per 
ie for postage from al] subscriptions paid 
in ‘ame: so that subscribers noticing 
in: the expiration of their 
Seesteaea tions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
ert ae label, will understand that t their post- 
age ts paid. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail; but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


Ee 


THs Cuicaco, MILWAUKER, AND St. Pavi 
RaltwayY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions t0 the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the’ Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as as 
best route between the great ——— cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through aan an e. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; 

t, corner Canal and yy Mstison Se Sts.; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark 8 


F. xc gh BYTTER 
WINE OF no: A gure cure for Dys- 


pense or Indigestion. Weak Stomach, General 
ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. ice $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
258. TAPEWwom 








NO, 259. APE 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth’ st. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, July 10th, 1875, will close at. this 
office as follows: on Tuesday at 12 m., on 
Wednesday at 5 a.m, on Thursday at 11:30 
fi hy On eR OO ee 11:30 a. Mu. 

T. L. James, P.M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 














SAMPLES = BY MAIL. 


cae CHAMPION WASHER. 
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PRICE ONLY $87.50. 


cA Sg eriaE BATE 


Agents wanted in 





th bject: orb ti 
n the su of heating 
ed in our new Pam- 











IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


superior to any other, therefere L. 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














Shélter Island Coehs Msqacfatianc Hotel. 
CAPT. B. COLE, 


Low aN > a 
hotel, p fepeigedand will be 
the ail, having gnenin dend rental ¥ row- 
an, rambles, shady 
—a J An amusement hall, <being erect 


Feo tetra igh or ee aite enn. Meera ds fer per 


Wo im. a room; special 
ents for fain ies. For full culars address 
M. LITTLE, #-and 42 Oourt st.. Brooklyn N. ¥. 


Lovejay's ffetallic Weather ouses 


combine, in the form of a honse 
made of metal and elegantly decora- 
ted in different colors,a very pretty 
mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
* mometer, showing the temperature 
of your room, and a perfect barome- 
ter, which wil) always teil you ata 
glance if the weather is to be fair or 
foul @ day in advance. Sent pre- 
‘upon receipt of $2 by 


wALVAN 1. LO 
229 Wasi Boe Benton. 


Léberal discount to a 


of AIR DYE. 
patria eworid.. The 1 Ryenor® has ventor tas used. ints spl this is splendid 






























AND 
TRIUMPH: RUPTURE CURE, 
324 Bewery, N. W. 
Rpg Oe 
pace Cee AnD be SEAS WARD FOR 
inet “Chie? Surgeon ‘bs Saueie bas tae Wren? untaling 
“Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss a ay $5 to 


Bend tn tr aa 


Superintendent. 


TO the LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


pa} =F e es oe 
veya : 

it’ 

er. 


ind Gatat ts, Forsale Po. 
Bi F, BROWN &CO:, Béston 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries‘férFiles 
or Binders for Tua InpEPEND=nrt since the 
change‘ to its present form that'we-have 
made arrangements with Koch, Stns & 
Co., patentées of’ the best Bindér in) use, 
to supply those who may’ desire’ them. 
Each File or Binder will corvéniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt-letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in’ everp respect 
like a handsome volume: They will be 
delivered atour office on the receipt of one 
dollar eaeh,-or sént(postpaid)-on the re- 
ceipt of one’dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is\$1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is-givefi below: 



































Among some of the many tertimenisle we oft: 


Te We. G. LEway 


: ar : SS ievend tae 
aatigiesiness Se — Tas wo 


introduction 4 nstrates a 
eeroes on rer 30, ayy SAROCHEERY ane 





- semi untes taneous. No ’ od 
9, a 

Hera rar cere | | KSC. =e 

BALD HEADS || yosic 
oan be covered exactly fitted to the Bald MUSIC € 
teived we eke soe =o 80 isan 20 “ig : 
Seetuse os the Rng rnc s PAPER. FILE. 3 
ceenee not he Getected,, Made {PBowd ee st., a 

Sane LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 
beat tne of Jsza Mal bra sha’ Wana Went se a wo oe aarianna ihe 
Hons, hospi, a ose bie *Bucrantaed , OF prison grep to be without 
i on pw apy 10 tow pays Tip coe its cost in tw wo no eo ote satisfaction. 
long and careful sumnes Soeneaee Stage Laopted th shallenge Air compgution. Afters 
all other institutions. 











That which 


ing; 
That Which ts A to the Brain; 
And that which Acts peels of those In- 
testinal Disorders Incidental to —- 
And while it would be difficult to goncaive 0% any- 
thing in Food or Dessert creamy and delicious 


more 
Eg ets ARY “C0 are 
n 
CER HRALD TRATION OF tH8 


in all ; 
CHR ONC eatin! pracgrgte and OLR A SERTER 


TUM, has been incontestibly ven. 
See ay for testim: 
generally and at the 


JOHN CARLE 28 SONS, 





- ©3153 Water Street. New York. 











. CARRIAGES, 











OUR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Garriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT Boe LANDAUS, 
COUPE ROCKAWAY LANDAUL 
VICTORIAS, BROUGHAMS, 
PHARETONS, CABRIOLETS, 


High and A Pony Bs aoe Phaetons in a 
‘ot Garringes is is the largest ev acer S — in 
a every 


Our stock 
= city, all of our own manu 
guaranteed for one year. 


A. T. DEMAREST & C0., 


628 and 630 Broadway. 








WAREROOMS: 183, 185. AND 187 WABASH-AvV. 
MANUFACTORY, ANN AND RANDOLPH STS. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES, PHAETONS, 
ROAD WAGONS, Etc. 
CONCORD BUGGIES, BEACH AND HUNTING 
W AGONS, OMNIBUSES, 
AGENT FOR THE 


ABBOT id lhe pe co., 
OF CONOOR 
STAGES, TRUCKS, DRATS. ‘EXPRESS AND GRO- 
CERY WAGONS on hand and to order. 
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eposttory 262 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicnge, 


—- 


LOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
KEPT AS A FIRST-CLASS _ HOUSE, WITHOUT A 
AR. all the ycer. 
N. sb EDORTHA, M. D., Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL MOTEL, 
estchester H 


date W , 
Bute Rey ie "es Eaten Wane irae 
ily Rooms, $2 to $5 per 3 Horse-cars Pa EO 
Haka 7 O° Se DARROW, Preerieter." 

















. THE INDEPENDENT, ; 


CROFT HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Health —Oomfert— Economy—Mountain Alr— 
Splendid Views—No Mesquitecs — No Ma- 
furia—S5 Minutes from Now York. 
TRULY A SUMMER HOM E. 
Opposite West Point, 1% Miles from Garrison’s 
Station, Hudson % 
copes popular | Family House is 5 now ° 


emai 


SOUTHERN 


eee 


ST. Louis, 

FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
— VEI ae pa ARN EBSCO. Proprietors. 
therourhiy’e overhnaica, re inted, refrescoed 

rpeted, and refurni ished fi ¢ 4 


ere sada is re 


inaeiaeeaes neatest rd a ca nie 


Kirkwood House, 


Scarboro Beach, Oak Hill, Maine. 

This popular and home-like seaside resort is now 
open for the season of 1875. 

Situated twenty rods from one of the finest beaches 
in New England, nine miles from Portland and four 
hours’ ride from Boston, via Boston and Maine or 
Eastern railroads, 

Coaches always in readiness. Send for circular. 

OTIS KALER & SON. 


for the re- 






















TRAVEL. 
“How to Go West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

TheCbicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Ohicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Qt 
Missouri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line has publisbed a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How To Go West,” which contains 
much yaluable information, a large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addressing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad, Chicago, II. 

Please state what paper you saw this in. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 

Leave New York dally (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
014 Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.M., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 

@RO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The route for Rock Island, Davenport, Mus- 
Te 4 Grinnell, Newton, 

Omaha, withou 
here. Bearer yeh the UNION PACIFIC 
EWAY for Lake City, Sacramento, 
all points West on the Pacific 

KA ae the SAS LINE. 

The Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad 


now opened their Southwestern 
between Leavenworth, Atchison, and 


RIDDLE, General Su mintondent, 
* nea m H, General Passenger Ag 














Only Direct Line to France. 


THE ERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
OTTAIE STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 


The sphends x more po LF ig favorite route for 


sail ier No. 30 BD Norae Hives as totiows ve: 4 
{ULB DE PARIS, Lachemes. Sa 


UR, Ponzols, J 
a a 
PRICF OF P. GE IN GOLD (including wine): 
First oa es %>. Third. $30. 
Steerage superior accommodations in- 
See ead pasemngign Without extn eameS. 
GBORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway. 








The Largest, the he Ablest, and the 


Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 
IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 


IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 


ITIS RADICAL, .. 


IT iS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns, 


[It is the Paper for the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business .Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to Tok INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GHORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HL H.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HBPWORTU, 
PERE HY ACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALRB. 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGR,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKK, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE £, ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
Prof.C, A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

C. P. CRANCH, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 

“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON 

Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

HIRAM RICH, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof, W. C, WILKINSON, 

GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT is now sent to ACTUAL 
SU BSCRIBERS at all the principal post-oficesin the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 


commissions will be paid. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posj,age. 


SPECIMEN COPISS, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-O. Box 2787. 





[July, 6, 1875. 


ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THosr merchants an and other business 
men who want to sail .smootbly, should, 
use a little printer’s ink. t 
cific’ ‘we know of, and our columns con- ' 
stantly show that the. best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five 
pra thousand dollars paid. out in 
dicious advertising bas in Midlisente of J 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
& storm and reach a safe harbor, To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence: of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
: THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me 

ium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE 


RGAN Co., Toledo, O., Aj 
w. d HEATON, EsqQ:, Manager, iP ieros eet, 





religious and political news rs bas roved. wer 
IeBie nip mier co be th yal > 


shall continue to use its columns for averting. our 


WHITNEY & Cu 


HESRY LS. Row EN, Esq. 
Sir —In November I commenced advertising 


in the Christian m Laon, Weekly ayes, Grap 
preparation, “ 


ENDENT) m 
my returns from the advertisements we: 


Palace Organs. Yours truly 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
RRIER, Managers Western Office. 


utchoncin,” and Tesotved -*_ if 
re remu 





correct opinion of the 7 ty of the above-named 
——— as adv ing 8 ities 

rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPEND: than from the 
pombiped adverHocmente. of all the other above- 
nam 


“7 8.8.8 STAFFORD, BER; Shemisy v. 


w. f HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THs INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—The letters I received from_ my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in to the In- 
talible Fire Kindlers have averaged (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. only paper I con- 
tinued my advertisement in through the Sumer 
months, Itis doubtless one of the many best adver. 
tising mediums, Very truly yours, R.P. SMI 

Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 661, New Albany, Ind. 





MR. H. C. BOWEN: 

Dear oe AE oe INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
pens paying pers to me a I have oe 
You havea a class of subscribers, w ppear 
to be of the Ane a est families; and arfug the past 
8 an season I have realized better re- 
sults m it "than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception, 

1 inserted a t atria ladvertisement of one-half ~ in 

r ve a 
larger circulation than THE eel mi ri J and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (posits e former 
being most favorable), and sna ve | the ic i ate me 

tween two and three money and responses 
over aT. other . 





pectfully, A. BURDETTE SMIT 
came: Publisher of “ Pattern Pett 

LA Ports, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. 


. BOWEN. 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir :—1_am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfull 


B. ANS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


YPSILANTI, Micu., April 23, 187 
Dear Sir:—We eg had a large number of cae ats 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, 





. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co, 


INEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. — 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
= Sir —In answer to get nen p reference 
radvertisementin your paper, w 
fully MM that we receive more returns from TE 
ENDENT NT than ALL THE 
. eynich we adv now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it'cne 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, J. M. FOSTUR, 
. Manager “ Victor” 8S. M. Co 





HENRY ©. BOWBN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir: ry i well pleased with THr INDEPEND. 
ENT. So farit has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used tn all my advertising experience in plnc- 
ing 5 inless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit before the public. 

Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich, 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE RATIONAL LIFE ine CQ.. of Washing. 
ton. C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and ecculir at, the time Ss, ad and advertised in 
liberally at. f the formation of the 
Company, THE PENDENT led the list in re. 
sponses. Often bole letters out of every *100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS fo. say: “ THD 
NDEPENDENT has done us the most hitherte 
-, any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


able — CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When * 


it coramenced advertising in THE INDE 


Pivpure it seemed as if two out of every ot 


men who called at_our office uy pai 
INDEPENDENTS in wy hands or pockets or anid 


they took the pa Our extensive sales d 
from the time te) our first advertising in THE I 
DEPENDENT.’ 


FINANCTA ye a 1s prominent Banker, who advertises 
all the New k daily We pers, decided to try 
Tue INDEPENDENT. On callmg at the office cr 
y the bill, he stated that THE INDEPENDE& 
fina Gong, him more good than all the rest oa 
together. 
NORTH, TERN M UAL LIFE INS, 
ase found ware INDEPENDENT the 
ry hest paper for inemeanee advertising in New 
York City. 
A. Pay t ba iy Publisher of Fashions 
r Ladies, says: ‘ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 


tball patronize it more heavily in ine fut future, 

oO, Lo D4yis ae ear, 2B Uv. e R. R.) 

s: * THE LNDEPENDENT h me the 

pot aa of all the selighemn a 

%. K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The resu 
of advertising in THE EPEND 
prised us—exceeding our our antidpesions, We es. 
teem it now one of our best mediums.” 

WU LLSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 

land, Ohio, after ® fatt 


cavedieanens, with illustrated matter, neany 

all the weeklies of large circulation in New ¥ 3 

THE INDEPENDENT the t thelr aavert 

of applications for agencies and the’ Pom od 
real the most business. 


t realized that 
VHE INDEPENDENT has the best paying of 
the entire retigious press. 

J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg. 
est advertisers in the country, says: * My adver. 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 
eee LIEBE INS. CO, 


Ite 
ENT have sur.” 


t is the best spe-__ 


PAI > BRS COMBINED J 
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MARKET. page 
, GROCERS’ o | oa “ Sree ais" [rata orn 
‘COBFERS. —During the first part of ‘the week and | Peas. ; tush tea a on Vitriol, ~ 
since our last the position of the Rio Coffee market : ‘e have had 2 moras fos Sele Gen te -— 3% a—36 INDIGO—Doer: sana 


was Quite strong. Since then the favorable advices t eerie 
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from Rio; showing the moderate purchases and light Rae Sum 30 3 {Mantis 33 5 
Boars ere have stre1 ened the market here and pres pts, pa Pon ate et 3 305 \Guaremalagd ~ 2a 18 
t only v. view pet coment poe oa) ® i 
Bes only to Sem tn prices with out ng to Fovper | Beate, a : gold. 110 a—— : 
; ase fuels importation ari as the the ic cavioss eS State, 2 mone: end ™ we 
Gireaasrsameectmicet tae, | fan eect : . ibs Sait | Sushiacia ees by coe 
vt: : te Me 5d. f RB ee 
Padang sale of the St the high Rave adva ues tt te tabs, 00d to prime renee roses ll PRO cree one 92 a— 68 n, Dry Sait’d.11 al2 Band Hog J te Ingot— 24 %a—-— 
tubs, BOO... .05.6.. c2000. . Bs surean 
D. The market close te, Welsh tubs, to fair... .....-..655. Be ton; 3c. i a 
on S70 9+, The parhes stones strung pune io Gromeery mabe. ssierces. Seecesee oe Mane. Ral en Ler bir ia a 
#ISH AND SALT—The better grades of Mackerel y grades 1) copia isn Amer. ital @ ton,” 5. ere — 
are in light supply and prices are very firm. Dry Cod ZB currency....4800 35000 iBolte...... 3.08 o— 
are in better supply and prices are rather easier. é Pig. Engiish & +TIN—(ZINN)—Dory: Pig, 
are in supply and prices are nominsl. || Pails, 4 Seotch. # ton. $1 00a 3150) Bars. ree. 
ment ‘are large an ~ d prigas favor the buyer. Pails, Sos Sef. ung. Ame Fiates and Sheets 169 
UETS.—The market for ail kinds has | _ Pails: W. ‘= es alta he 
1 been Jon amie tend the demand Heh d prices are steady. | Penn., eT ® gold. .....— Mka— — sates “gom <a isxe— 9 
Rais: quiet bus pute are in Ser e- estern, fir selected, : Single, D. Gnglish, zold.— 1sXa— 19 
man et firm. = tp gs ‘estern, ins. 8000 $0 DEIme pee -, Com., — 4%4/ Plates 1.C. 820 a8 
“good, and prices. tending upward. ‘ eenee, vee wood. Tee focght te i es Erase. eee a7% 
> nm, . . ER--( N)}-DorrY: 
d sel he ; ts 8D. In Pigs, Bars, 
oUt ants tar Se Se ee rues sia: sere 
are in buyers’ favor. panera tee” Ges = 7 i 
. tubs, rime..,... Bs | 6da 8% af dom., 7156. a 7% 
grad abou! stony Del SALI—Doty: 212 2 
edium and Yower‘cradan are diana ia Buyers | Western pues Ale fair... hae {ear re “pias aye 8D. Mp wis: ;Bheses ie. 
Vor. . * —_ — * “ 85 
os 13 @l4 | Cinnam a— usn....—35 a—40 Sra@e 
SUGARS.—There has been a demand during | Western, old, B @i3 es. —49 a-— | Ashton’s fine 2 + syed -sesesees 9MG—— In Sheets gld.—SKa— 3% 
= ——e week for = yrades 0 PReined Beene goods, ester to 0 @2 —i4 rp vou saann ‘ie pais i eeeey 
especially for white grades. ‘The current pro: ~The market for State Factory bas been | Nutmegs % 019 lWWnondags eee: 
uct is well diaponed of t --# ee neesmeetarte om 1 saris yasettie’ . condsion throu: ag Pe | oe 00 a—— ee Nt wie a2 mm Oils. Naval Stores. Ete. 
— = st and ind without ee Shore gre e market . hatter tas arri pee ery bad ropaper= # %*a— “. dom 10 018 iy UTY: ag eg gs ere sa 
and prices are slightly in buyers’ favor. F f (falegesayer? & aw @ins bol... 7 a—- AT tH, ane oi; other kinds 20 8 ct 
Lutte {= ‘Londoni. 335 s—— |, dina bbl... Sxa— - eign, poe cent ed val score # ee — 
- Seeatess ae i 440 ‘Tar Wil 
, i a“ Vaiencia.—1i0a —10% In Kegs. N’castl—5Xa—— Olive me. ¢gal 116 : J es a 
nae prices. Loutstans. oh ieete Bone east ! is, «.— O48 —T | moriesn.—4X a Pam? 3... 8 o 2 8 Tar # bi NC 2140 938 
India’ grades are im good, stendy dcmand at Tull FEES nT SMiNGERE Ps egg | Mdmeape. Cai. etek $e 
prices. Sardines < bxs—154a —17 M OF TAR AR. | Linseed. ‘iting. Let es Te com std Lweie 
TEAS.—The market remains much the same as last Ba a—— | %0Bs........ 200 a 230 
POF but there isa failing-of in the volume: of Teas [Spi’ts — 32Ma— 38% 
is is some inquiry for the | better grades. % n,—The PETROLEUM oorv. 
arriving a ery, good quality: Old Cred igo ctas, Bat. Bete. 
Jape ns PRE ed oe e@ stock of Old is . al 
sere a Sel New er expected for some gv. So — Bea— 
time to come. quiet. ‘Refined. 8. 
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DRIED FRUITS.—The Appl arkes has been 
as. has been & fair speculative feel- 




















































more ty 4 eee enacts e s. ie 
ing for Sli considerable lots have changed ol ob. cakes, Mite lots)..— 134§a—— 
GENERAL MARKET. Fonchon # are inactive can nominal. Plums eas b aad ton, cur...4500 2 iNaptha, re 
peer wees "southern. 1, Si Sliced ure dull. We quote: eas eset: shheed 15 malin gray). 8\a—— 
bb A Apples, Southern, le g00d....... cee matoes, 3 B . 

BEADSTUFFS.—Flour, ote—The Flour market has | ARP! : Fane 888 Pdos........ 157 2160 |Tallo dit; | EEATHERS—Dory: Pree. HOPS_DUTX: Sele. 9 
enjoyed an tmprovement both in prices anda greater « ao a panel 6}@ 6% | Corn. Sugar, 2 RiCE—DutyY: 2cts.¥ frre Woot a Se a— 56_ Crop 1874........... 23. 240 
activity. ‘The exportdemand for Spring Wheat Ex- |  . Rute. Tt Oars. “i ke il pee was in 223 (oR * tit! oe ia ees a 
tras, Twos, and 8 hes steadily increased and “ - Onio, 1874.22... 2. a @j< | Lims 2 Rangoon, fair to No'th Riv.#2—15 a—— |GUNPOWDE Dore. 4 

+s Aig pawl : soe Wibere Peaches, 184, N.C. Posted... 2 @ ® # doz..... 210 9230 | prime...........-. 6Xa7 HEMP— Duty: Russia $2%| cts # B and 2 @ ct. adv. 
cannot make a pro presen! Nabe. ue The « ee pores rime... . 8B @n Lobster, 2B @ Taploca.......<..—8 a9 ae Jute $15;/| Blasting, # 2 
and thetr consignments are very ry light. ‘The sales - 1st od. fair to good 21..275.18 eu Og.....-.--26375 @300, |Sago..........-.-.-— 8%8 0% | Italian $2; Sun and Sisal| Bs........... —-« 27 
aie x ave bean ip. east ce our fn ‘ i, Sis she ance Peeled....16 @1s Lobster, 1B ® Laundy.. 6a 9 $15 ¥ ton, Shipping ....... ——@ 32 
ur is peek ‘Cnen wis. y a t Aueeer ouiee viet ern. - 14@ 8 MOB, ws eccspaes 175 0200 |Starch, Pat.Gloss | Wa—11 Bins pe. 3s ‘nm .220 00a 225 00' Rifle... .... sevse ——& 475 
and falzly sath ve. “Meal is steady and in good “ Unpeel Southern.. - 497 Oysters, Starch. «oe @ ll | Sisal. goid..... — &% ax! SEEDS— ; 
- deman Blackberries, good HOG. «= osonneesenseee “8 @ $s 2 # doz... 19 a-— Manila 8 Bb. re ct, Hemp 5 ot 2 > Ca- 
fl at ac! ies, erior..,. s, Cove a7 ee = - . 
tne week wete over 0000) and. the market weak: Cherries, Southern, 1874 °*...000.0.00000..0000 16 @IT 1D #4os...110 a—— Jute, goid.-. bs a 5y) Bad’ Grea Meese Oe 
ened under t the influx of goods. 2.50, Plumas, 1874, State, per Ib...... iM @16 Oy s,Pic. in Amer. und’ ad v: 
36°) ver 88, 25 Haven. ‘ - Renee. pe M B eu ny 350 Do. OD dressed. . 285,00 2000 Glover. on... a a— 11K 
$5.50@5.15, Island Uext Lig othy, v 
straw Bay ha ra prices. “Portland Riots Raspberries. isi. perils,” 3 OS | 8 don.” 50) a-— HRsinpwrooss— esa \Wlax. Arm. round 99 aged 
forthe best brands. Fire Brick are in li request, BGGG ~The market ned strength early in th Y don : Retau Lots all @ 
but steady. Glass.—¥rench Window is in little better | week. At the close nea is ADP ntly sup on —— 92% 
demand, but prices are unchanged. Hair.—Cattle plied and th 








.-4- what. Can- on 
10@$18 and Goat $12 24@9ah r bushel. Hardware adian bave been in fod 7: *Guria the week. dos. gold. — — ate 
tre trade is dull an id prices are generally steady, Tey and Je weer. P 8b wean ust’d 19 032 
Laia,—Demand has are firm 7 ‘@ quote: GOs. .625- a = 
Pennsy! ‘20% 


fair and 
1.50 per M. Lime. mate Common 31 Finishing si 
ay tol, Rockland mon $1.24 81.50 


































































































Det alot add FLOUR. Wiwat. IMPORTERS, WHOLE 
mmber.—The wholesa rket is dull and de- ‘Alx.. & No.2 Milwauk.120 a—— » SALE GROCERS 
a Yellow fab. Spruce is weak at Pacovown{ 5 a 800 {No 0: 1 Chleago —— s-2 _ AND ? 
‘ Ext.4Fam te _ 
MARK#T.—For Beef Cattle the demand St. Louts...... 6@ 280 |“ 3 ——a-— 
monty ate roleced, prices. cbs x the recel cof S ima Mich: { 310 26) (Amber Mich. So COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Cc! at ces 10} a eos —_ - 
Cent below ine fates rullng at the close of last week. Amber .... ‘White Mich.. 140 a 142 West Broad way, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
Good to choice Native Steers ranged from 10 to 13 cts., Minn. extra....520 4625 |No.i Minn... 1% s 12% NEW YORK 
lbs. to the ss cwt.; and common to “ New ‘CORN, ‘ . 
fat Rexans Tid cts. Ibs. Milch Cows cess....540 2 900 «Western mix’d 7 a—s0y We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business tn 
were ted request at 3 eet Extra 8 «505 @ 540..1West’a White. 89 a— 9% the Guttea States, and in connection therewith a con- 
Calves were ro important State & West. 5 06% iWestern yellows a—— siderable Produce Commission our sales 
continues dull. Sheep were dull, ana, with Hberal y ion--O <9 68 OA. We a made di to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and 
receipts, prices wee eo hardly steady. e quotation tne, pee, 3 No. 2.........-- 120 8 Hae ‘Mixed — a— 6436 | pers). We are enabled toget the full w nerket 
ranged from 4@5 cents. Lambs suid slo y at @5% | Up-river, seedling, 'g004, per qt...... 13 yar Fiour.... at) » H £0. (Mined Stat = a— & of Butter and other produce consigned 
Fuveenta. ‘There, is still w scarcity of “Live "Hogs. Up-river;sinall, per Qleeeesngecereccssccsess G8 | Ryefiour. 40) IMixed State... Bie 61 
ceipts for “the. Le 3 —— 8 ls Boot Ox Gattic, 89 ab Mitch 8 @b 
Cows, 4,680 Veal Calves, 22,61 Sheep, and 27,862 Hogs. rE 
neem asithas adgeling OF it neous hehe OL. UTY : Free. 
2 0. ofa e es Or 
comprise Wer bales of which 300 were taken for ax- BO | AFB Morne a0 [km * yy 2 4e ITHACA HORSE- RAKE, 
port, 647 for epeong, ae and 20 on speculation. The de- AMex M ” os {FURS AND: SKING— 
mand for future 4 has been fair at a decline 500@ 600 | Sap Pulled Cos at) | dressed, of all kinds? Un- Improved for Harvest of 1875. Send for Circular to 
of about \ of a cent. though at the close the b martes . 5 free, 
was muc er. The sales les aggregate 69,500 bal at A. Comb! af) | currenc R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
U4%@15% cts.—basis We iso 0-37 ots. Yor a 300 189 and 191 Water St., New York 
selon neta sree ounee tas 78 : 
‘or m . ° = — 9 
14 13-16 cts. for Norember. U4s@M 13-16 ets. for = 
cember 1421-52014 3 29-32 a ota for, Jan January, 14 13-1 15 py FAIRBANKS SCALES, 
fx; cts. for April, sot a Sl oi Miroh 8 be | R. R. Track, wage Gon Scales. 
HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides. The demand ala 
Rr trade is fair and prices are firm, Leath er. . 1 ® for Rolling Mills, Furnaces, Foundries, Miners’ Use, 
@ demand for — ntinues modera’ Mills, 
but prices arefirm. Crop is steady at quotations 232 Sor Seeten, SE abe aeves. 
market CREO gg TE —— for Elevators and Grain Warehouses. 
market is ir an ces are . _ t, e Aw Fi — 
het Oe aes mere - $7 ro d sito ke ~ sa ~apa for Farmers, Butchers, , ete., ete. 
Drags volume of trade has ne nee and 44 ; joe H | Hl nen ve 0 The Most Perfect A rg Cash Drawer, 
ere is noc e to note. Gunn The mar- , Mi *3 all «= . Re c ae 
ket for India is a anf. prices are unchanged. Do. Guowsabers. Norfolh per crate..........0.. mel the i Py one kn — \Nor Seriped..— 38 a8 esc aap + PACTURERE, Pyke 
mestic Bagging in demand and prices are | Cucumbers, Charleston, per crate 5@ 1% | oocom TH Say noe Hee. — 2 s-¥ ET. FAIRBAN co 
steady. Guano. continues dull. Hay.—North River | Onions, Berm per ¢ wee reee eee —@ 1) dry ....—16 a—— |Wolf, large... 125 a 350 ours Johnsbury, RS & oO 9 
Soyer Sota. | Sati, ratictsStraw.—Long ye, Onions, potato dps OS ssaieecesase: ee Savanulla, etc. BKa—— |Woit! small. a 1B FAIR ES EAL SALE WAREHOUSES: 
a J Turnips, N. er. . | - "ef Bear. jack.. 10 0 
re, dass SOMES ial POTATORS.—Old sell well when prime, New are h’ox.etc— 13%a—— !Bear, brown.. 100 by ty co Broadway, New York. 
META a Seente, ‘ot lenty from the Southern markets and favor the | Matamoras...— 18 a2 iLEATHER—DurTY: Sole. FAIRBANKS & 
naeber ~conper Mas Trade is ‘novice | buyer. We quote: P. Caballo....— 19%a— 20%115; Upper, 20025 # ct.ad. ¥. Baltinore Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
a”, n quiet prices are about pt ey erican Pigis |. Bermudas, new, per bbl....... BWericaactiivesed 6 0026 50 VeraCrus .....— lq a—18 iOak( )Lt.#B—2 a—3l 
—Foreign is held at 500 6.87, goid. | Charleston, new, per bbl....... eases eee .3 00@4 5) Tampico ....—19%3—— |Oak, middie..—_— a—— GILLIES’ 
| is quiet at 6 cents, go th Tin.—Fore 4 Sa NEW, Per DDI... ... eee cece ee eeeseee 3 00@4 00 Calcutta Baffzd. oes |\Oak, heavy...—— a—— 
is quict at 2 cents for Banca. Zine.—Sh cot is Nort Ww, perbbl...,...- -...... as 8 a ty om a— is Sealant iiss 8 os GRUSHE 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed iz 2 Wa2 2% ae ae -— 'Homiock: mid— 27 ka— 30 0 ¢ FEE. 
penn 4 Sperm ts , Elephant.—Bileached Win- 200.22 50 | GreenSaWest—-— 2—-— jHemi’k.heavy—2 :a—29 
ter, SS cents, Coon, 75 cents. n fair demand ‘2 a2 50 | CitySlaugnter— 9<a—— ‘Heml’ck.dam—19 s—26 JAVA QUALITY. 
at steady prices. Cotton Sced.—Crude is quiet and 771 50@2 00 Drage aud Dyes. 
—— — and higher. irits — very ; 1 S03 09 Alcohol....... 23) ® a3 slap, £0ld-. ee a ae Always Uniform, "Avomasian” Whoele. 
quiet ond sales light ‘Tar is dull City Pitch is sinc Og a eseusepio-te « Tae ee FOR SALE GROCERS, " 
niet. pri Chickens have | 4jum..........— ‘<o— Wx iMadder, Dutch WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER New York, 
PROVISIONS.—Lard and Mese_ Pork been more active and have so er. Turkeysare | Antvreg. gid.—13 a—184/ goid.... ....— 64a— 8% 
active demand and digher. Other or Hog u'producta fave dull and low. Ducks are plenty and dull. Geese'are | argois of zid—23 a—34 er, GREAT REDUCTION 
ao railed a a de Stall. fed are she 7 kind of “Pigeons offering. A poe wl lagen Ea ; me. “small Sha— 1% _—_ v 
prices. . Assa od nenns. 
WOOL.—The market continues dull and depressed pn Seoeeneee ane eee 0 MEER EETE OST GOED: WO aie’ Castel. iB rape take... s-n-—-— @120 EA D ! 
and prices favor the buyer. ati . Peru.gid. 125 a 131%) fake: ......—— © 150 
. a— utgalls, bi. 
‘ z a 2 ark Potaye— F a | palgppe goid— 18 ai At Wholesale Prices. 
DUCE MARKET. ew Brimetnesior— <'s-— jOuveperms, | THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. 
eB YeRt'n.cd3500 a—-— | inglass.....550 a—-— 
ASHES.—The — Pind t for Pots is extremely quiet. 3 Camohor.ref.— %a—— ivil oa ie Sida the (P.-O,.Box 5643.) 381 and 33 VESEY ST, New York 
are unchang : nas deg..— 

t Boe FEAR te kas@s wocestecbedce ‘oe eo ee ed 40 me the worid.—Importers 
PoRANS AND PEAS.—Medium and el z Daa on DBadllxa— TEAS vxices pie tae company = America—staple 
rather favor the buyer. Marrow have continued to 
arrive in sufficient quantity to meet ‘ ah Fy 
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counties of this state, as between the years 
1878 and 1874. We publish it as follows: 



























































The counties of Broome, Cayuga, Chau- 
tauqua, Chenango, Delaware, Franklin, 
Genesee, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lewis, Liv- 
ingston, Monroe, Niagara, Orleans, Rich- 
mand, Schoharie, Schuyler, Seneca, Steu- 
ben, ‘Tompkins; Wyoming, and Yates made 
Tdll-value assessments-im some or all of 
their towns in 1874 Duchess and Queens 
Counties increased their equalization only. 
Bhe wemaining counties ate not exedited 
with full-valuemasessmentgin any town in 
1874. ‘The largest proportionate incrense is 
that of ‘Schuyler County end the largest 
proportionate ‘decrease is in ‘Rockland 
County. The result is a net increase of 
3 106,479,090, 0f0.15 per cent. for the whole 
Brate. 

The. only way to equalize taxation for 
state purposes throughout the state and 
make every county pay its just proportion 
is to adept..the system of full assessment 
everywhere. This is now the requirement 
of the law, yet the localassessors disregard 
it ,end not only se, but theres no uniform- 
ity as to the rate of valuation in propor- 
tion to ‘“‘the foll-and true value.” The 
consequence js that some counties pay 
more and some fess than their due propor- 
tion toward the general expenses of the 
state. This injustice has been somewhat 
lessened, but has never been wholly cor- 
rected by the State Board of Assessors. 

— 


TAXATION BY CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Te Constitution authorizes Congress 
**today and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
qnd excises,” subject to the following lim- 
itations: 1. That all duties,imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 2. That no capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid except by 
appostianment among the several states in 
proportion to their respective populations. 

*°R: Phat go tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any state. 4, That 
no préference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of-commerce or revenue to the ports 
“of one state over those of another. 5. That 
vessels bound to or from one state shall 
not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in avother. Subject to these lmitations, 
the taxing power is committed to the | 


“ported into the Dniteil States. It hasseldom 
“late wer as seldom imposed any excise tax | 


fz | Government. ‘This method of raising rey- 
enue is by an indirect tax. There is.a claes 


|| Gmple, in full blast. 


|| and that it should be the exclusive mode, | 





povereign discretion of Congress, 
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Asa matter oftact, Congréss has exer- 
cised this power during the. greater part of 
our history exclusively.in the form of cus- 
‘toms duties or imposts laid upon goods im- 


resorted to ‘Girect taxation, and until ‘the 


upon the purely internal trade of the coun- 
try. »The taxation of foreign trade sufficed 
to meet ell the ordinary expenses of the 


of Free Traders who would abolish .the 
whole system of customs duties, and make 
all taxes by the Government direct annual 
levy upon the people. This they profess 
to régard as better than taxation by customs 
duties. This view, if put into practice, 
would give us Free Trade, pure and 


* Now, altogether aside from the question 

of Protection or Free Trade, we hold that; 
taxation by the indirect method of customs 
duties ig the best: mode of raising a revenne, , 


‘except when the expenses of the Govern- 
ment are so'‘great as to-make it insufficient. 
It is: best for several reasons, In the first 
place, it is the cheapest way of collecting 
revenue, because it requires a less number 
of persons to do the work. Foreign goods 
come into this country mainly at some half 
a dozen ports, where nearly all the duties 
are collected. . If the same amount was.col- 
lected by tax-gatherers, scattered all over 
the country, the expenses of collection 
would be increased tenfold. In the 
mext place, the tax paid, as it ‘finally 
rests upon the consumer, ‘is never paid in 
one aggregate sum, but gradually distrib- 
uted over the whole year; and not only 40, 
but the amount of tax which he pays is in 
proportion to his consumption of foreign 
goods. He imposes the tax upon himeelf, 
of his own choice, and makes it greater or 
less a8 he consumes more or less of the 
goods imported from other countries on 
which s tariff duty is levied. His payment 
is gradual and always voluntary. In the 
third place, this tax, being in proportion to 
consumption, naturally diffuses itself 

the people in proportion to their ability of 
payment. Their consumption, for,an aver- 
age rule, is a fair test of their ability, 

Granting, then, that ‘the duty on forelgn 
goods increases the price of the goods to 
the amount of the duty, and that this in- 
crease falls upon the consumer, which is 
not always true, we still maintain that 
there is no cheaper, simpler, or better way 
of taising revenue than by this indirect 
method of taxing the people. Nearly all 
the nations of the earth have depended 
upon it, either in whole or in part; except 
in those emergencies which demand a large 
increase of revenue. This general and 
fong-continued practice is worth more than 
any speculativé theory on ‘the’subject. If 
customs houses and customs duties are such 
public nuisances as some Free Traders, 
assert them to be, it is not a little remark- 
able that those who have had the manage- 
ment of governments have failed to dis- 
cover the fact. The practice of the wisest, 
the best, and most prosperous nations of 
the world having a foreign trade to tax 
has been to tax that trade as the means of 
revenue; and we more than suspect that 
this practice will continue, in spite of all 
the speculations of Free Trade, 

Moreover, @ country that needs to pro- 
tect its own industry against injurious com- 
petition with itin its own markets by the 
products of foreign labor can in no other 
way so simple and effective supply that 
protection. Whether that protection ’ is 
needful is a question of fact, to be determ- 
ined by a broad survey of the facts as they 
exist in any given country; and, if it be 
needful, then there ought to be no question 
asto theutility of the protection. England 


by her industrial supremacy, which has 
been acquired by centuries of protection 
through tariff duties, may not need any 
further protection; yet such is manifestly 
not the condition of this country, unless we 
are prepared to bring down American 
wages to the pauper rates of Europe. Here 
customs duties serve the-generic purpose of 
raising a revenue, and they also serve, b; 
proper discrimination as to articles an 
rates, the incidental purpose of encour- 
ng our own manufac We know 
of no ible system of taxation that.can 
take their place and do their work ‘with 
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‘Dy this age, when so many_of the Ameri- | 
canpeople are deluded with the false charms | 
‘of an irredeemable and fluctuating paper | 
‘currency, it may ‘be well. to know what 
some of the wisest and best thinkers haye 
thought and said on this subject. ‘We sub- 
mit the following os. few of their sayings: 
W. a ». ¢€ <x 


shall hear any serious mention of # paper 
emission in this state. . . . The wisdom 
of man, in my humble ‘opinion, cannot at 
this time devises plan-by which the credit 
of paper money ‘would be long supported. 
Consequently, depreciation keeps with 
the quantity of. the emission an erento 
for which it is exchanged rise ine ‘greater 
ratio than the sinking Value of the money.” 


Joun Apams. 

“TI cannot but: Jament from my inmost 
soul that lust for “pariér money which ‘ap- 
pearetn some parts of the United States. 

re will never be any uniform rule, if | 
there is any sense of justice, ’ 
credit, public or. private, nor any settled | 
confidence in public men or measures, un- | 
til paper money is done away.” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

“T lament with you the many mischiefs, | 
the injustice, the corruption of manners, 
etc., that attended a depreciating currency. 
It is some consolation ‘to me that I washed | 
my hands of that evil by predicting it in | 
Congress and proposing meats that would 
have been effectual to prevent it if they had | 
been adopted.” 


\ Ricwarp Lxx. 
“Js it possible that a plan can be formed 
for issuing a large sum of paper money by 
the next Assembly? I do verily helioge 
that the greatest foes we have in the world | 
conld not devise a more effectual plan for 
ruining Virginia. I should ‘suppose that 
every friend to his country, every honest 
and ‘sober man would join heartily to 
reprobate so nefarious a plan of specula- 
tion. 
ALEXANDER Hammiron. 
“The emitting of paper money by the 
authority of the Governmentis wisely pro- 
hibited to the individual states by the’ 
National Constitution, and the spirit of 
that prohibition ought not to be disregarded 
hy the Government of the United States,” 
Daniel WEBSTER. i 
“Of all the contrivances for cheating 
the laboring classes of mankind none has 
been more effectual than that which de- 
ludes them with paper money. ‘Ordinary | 
tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation— 
these bear lightly on the happiness of the. 
community compared with a fraudulent) 
currency and the robbery committed by 
depreciated paper.” 
Joun Stuart Min, 

“AnrnouaeH no doctrine in political 
economy rests upon more obvious grounds 
than the mischief of @ paper currency not 
maintained at the same value with a metal- 
lic, either by convertibility or some _princi- 
ple of limitation equivalent to it, and 
although, accordingly, this doctrine has, 
though not till after the discussions of 
many years, been tolerably effectually 
drummed into the public mind, yet dissen- 
tients are still numerous and projectors 
every now and then start up with plans for 
curing all the economical evils of society 
by means of an unlimited issue of incon-. 
vertible paper. There is, in truth, a great 
charm in the idea. To be ableto pay off 
the national debt, to defray the expenses of 
government without taxation, and, in fine, 
to make the fortunes of the wholecommun- 
ity is a brilliant prospect when once a man 
is capable of believing that printing a few 
characters on bits of paper will do it.” 

Such sayings by statesmen and writers on 
political economy we might multiply almost 
indefinitely. Let the above, however, 
suffice. To one who is at all conversant 
with the history of paper money nothing 
is or can be better proved than the train of 
evils, moral as well as fiuancial, which bas 
uniformly marked the experiment. The 
experiment being once entered upon, then 
it must be seasonably abandoned or ulti, 
mately lead to bankruptcy and repudiation, 
No matter what may be the form of the gov- 
ernment and no matter what may be the 
country, one or the other of these results 
must ensue. The fixed tendency of paper 
money is toward increase, and every dollar 
added to it not only impairs its value and 
thereby creates the necessity for further 
increase, but always augments the difficulty 
of ever getting rid of it. Increasing such 
money, whatever temporary reliefs it may 
furnish, isthe downward road to final re 
pudiation. General Hawley was right 
when he said in the House of Represent- 
atives: ‘There is no road to resumption | 
through expansion except the road that 





rthing like equal advantages to the gen- 
eral public. ae 








“T have never heard and I hope I never : 


Tue holiday week in July is, of course 
a very dull season always, and ‘this year ft 
has not been otherwise, althqugh there bas 
been some slight movement in domestic 
cottons, occasioned by a (partial revision 
of prices, which tempted jobbers to pur- 
i quite feeely of certain staple produc- 


The manufacturing business of the past 
year has been less profitable than for some 


years past, judging from the dividends 


declared by some of the New England com- 
panies, although there has not been so great 
a reduction of profits as has generally been 
believed to be the case. The Atlantic, 
Cabot, Chicopee, Clinton, and Eranklin 
Mills have declared no @ividends, the 
Androscoggin has reduced. its usnal’S per 
cent. to 4 per cent. the Hill from 4:per 
cent. to 8.per cent., the Middlesex from 
6 per cent. to 4 per cent., while the Pacific 


nor any clear | ‘keeps up its regular 10 per cent. semi-annual 


dividend, the Manchester makes an in- 
crease from 8 per cent. to 4 per cent., and 


| the Newmarket makes‘a dividend of 8 per 
| cent. The next semi-annual dividends of 


the manufacturing companies will proba- 
bly show a better result; but, seeing what 
the complaints have been of depression 
and disasters in business, the great corpo- 
rations of New England may be considered 
to have done extremely well. 

The importations of dry goods for the 
year ending with June differ but 2 trifle 
from the amount imported in 1878-4, 
being $106,501, 249, against $106,706,644, 


‘cost value in gold. The quantity of goods 


imported has been larger during the past 
year, though the cost was less than in the 
year previous. The heaviest importations 
in any year were in 1871-2, when they 


amounted to $139,903,902, since when they 
have steadily diminished. The smallest 


fmportations for any year since 1850-1 
were in 1861-2, when they amounted to 
but $88,155,720. It is very doubtful 
whether the importations of the 


|] year will exceed those of the past year, 


Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in light demand during the week, but the 
eales from first hands have beéa to as great 
an extent as usual at this season. Prices 
are without essential change, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are im. 
proving in demand, especially for Atlantic 
Mills, but the sales are in small lots, 7-8 


| and 4-4 shirtings are selling more freely. 


Utica Nonpariel shirtings have been re- 
duced to 154c.,4-4 Oneidas to 15c., and 
short lengths of the same to 143c, The 
demand is chiefly for medium shirtings, 
and the marking down of prices ‘has been 
confined to the Utica productions, 
Printing cloths are without important 
change. The demand is a shede more 
active, but prices remain unchanged. 
Prints are very quiet, except in the in- 
stance of Sprague’s fancies and shirtings, 
which have sold largely at 7 cents during 
the week; the price for chocolate effects 
being sufficiently low to tempt the heavy 
fae to replenish their stocks. There is 
ut little doing in other makes, but prep- 
arations are making for active business. 
The Dunnell Manufacturing Company will 
commence work on dark prints this week. 

Ginghums are quiet, but the supply of 
light fancies in first hands is so small that 
anytbing like an active demand would ‘be 
likely to advance prices. The mills are 
now running on dark work. 

Cotton flannels are beginning to be more 
in demand and some considerable sales 
have been effected; but prices are for the 
present only nominal. 

Denims are jn somewhat better demand, 
with sales to a moderate extent and in 
some makes & small advance in price has 
been established. There is berdly any- 
thing doing in cottonades, 

Rolled jaconets are quiet and steady in 

rice and cambrics are without change. 
The Slater cambrics have been withdrawn 
from the market and production sus- 
pended. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there is no change of moment calling 
for special comment. 

Worsted dress-goods are without any 
change of importance. The demand is 
light and prices are without change. 

Hosiery is dull and prices- unch e 
but sales toa fair extent are made of ladies’ 
long white hose. 

Woolen fabrics are in fair demand, with 
sales at steady prices of fancy cassimeres 
and suitings of desirable styles. The 
clotbiers are making fair purchases for the 
season and prices are ily maintained. 

‘Cloths and overcoatings in fair yee 








nesses through repudiation.” 


j.mand from the pass aly clothiers, 
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"NOS; 33, 35, 37, 89 
‘Temple Piace, Boston. 


| For the Summer Season of 1875, 


‘Phe List comprises all the very Latest Styles 
Night Robes, s, walking Beaters, 
/Frein Ski 





“GREAT | PECIALTY 
WEDDING OUTFITS OF 


‘UNDERCLOTHING, 
OF EVERY. DESCRIPT 10m. 


Bete 0 or si oF Hindle Ga Garment, canola whether to 


pense for Lan ag ae ae of We Garment Prices "wil be 


|. Wepay 


ry I 

] “Kenath front, oe and 
. P pay ener! agg, 

‘ size around Ww - whether de, eae 


ROARS: 


pa armen oa is Warranted te Fit Per- 
zat ive En Cre SS as 
, On receipt of 


of the follo ” Germenta by express, 
ae eon very. FR, 


PRICE LIST. 





Not Lawnda: rant. 
Ta ce eas ie 23 
On Skt txt cks, £004 cloth, bet 18 
eo r uc; 
a eight 1 9 1,50 
ten hes 1 1% 
bes twelve ” 137 213 
f fifteen bs 180 2% 
gig! og - 18 250 
bad S 2 g 275 
One eae rs Lia tucks, ‘outa es 
3 9 850 
forty “ 3 8 8 
ou! Srenell @acke Skirt, 83 8 
One E Double French Tacked Nine 
Rutic W pe s Skirts, 25 to9 3 
Ses ain OL, 250 2% 
t ten tnaice 825 3875 
bo one row, 6 50 
: - swe don : 50 
“ French a 6 50 
Ong, Elegant Train Skirt, Double French ia 
Deep Ruffle Train Skirt, 6 Wtod 50 
* Dray kirt. 4GtoT 
One Pair Drawers, oleh tucks, 10 1 
Ie = Ruffled, 15 #1 
“a Hamb' 
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“ “ ‘ 2 15 
or ~ Insertion and ‘Baaing : 
Ope, Chemise, pain 18 18 
“ ee gy i 1s 
: : 18) 13 
One Chemise, plain, ‘efumed with Ham 
Embro $2 % 
One Chomine plain, trimmed with Hamburg 20 
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burg Em! "ck 275 
ed, with Insertion eeeve. 8 25 
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heintee, with Insertion and Puffing in a 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


NOS: 88, 85, 37, and 89 
TRHMPLE PLACER, 


Largest Strictly First-Ciass 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods 
Store in Bosto 


the 
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‘SALE, Preparatory to taking Stock. 


RECULAR™: 


KOIT 


py EARN O8T SALE. 


On MONDAY, Sunt ist, we will comimence our REGULAR CLEARINGOUT 


Silks, Dress: Goods, Cloaks; Costumes, Shawls, Hosiery, White Goods, Mmbroider- 
Jes, ete. comprising the BALANCE’ of our SPRING IMPORTATIONS, will be. offered 
at PRICES which cannot fail to INSURE IMMEDIATE SALES. 


Large lines of MEDIUM and | LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS, recently purchased 
at very low figures, will be arranged on tables on first floor, for convenitence*6f cus- 
tomers, and SOLDAT A VERY SMALL ADVAN CE ON THE PURCHASE PRIOR. 


LORD & ‘TAYLOR, 


Broadway and. Twentieth Street. 





: : Call anmé@ ex- 

smine the new 

Stock of Care 

pets, O11 

® Cloths, Mat- 

tings, etc, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Orders 

by mail promptly attended to. 

Good Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 

to $1.35. Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avonue. New York, 
Late of Columbian Hall, 281 Grand Street. 





BATHING COSTUMES, 


ROWING SHIRTS, 


SWIMMING DRESSES, 


A LARGE VARIETY, 


—AaTn— 


Union Apams & €0,, | ee 


913 BROADWAY. 





R. H. MACY & 60.S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST hee er 


rOLy Lae 
Ge auate 
‘oflet Arti 


Weatlowan? 
Worsteds, 
menting 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2-BUTTON, %8c., warranted. 


1 to poarene 
Seasoripana aRTICG Wes pec 
14th St. and Sixth a New aeatenl 


LACE SHAWLS 


of our importation, in all new and elegant designs, 
at'a great sacrifice. A REAL LLAMA SHAWL or 
JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirable 
pattern, for $10, sent ©. O. D., with privilege of exam- 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 











BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
WM.HENRY SMITH&00 












32 Green &., N. ¥. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and‘Ingrain Carpets, Oll Cloths, ete., very cheap at the old place 


112. FULTON STREET. New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 


GHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN 


SILKS, 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 


of this manufacture are madein the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CHANCE 
COLOR H¥ WEARING. 


They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for CHEAPNESS, BEAUTY, and DuRA 
BILITY. : = 


tet ear ae n 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


AT HOME ACAIN. 


BARCAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


hly rebui r' egal mesons 
smn slasRe a ee new 
lor, Lib Dining. “oer 
rary, Din ae 
ima All of the jatest and most approved desi 
and of - a workmanship. We od o — 
materials. All goods sold warranted 


WARREN WARD &60., 


Nos, 75 and77 SPRING ST., cor. CROSBY 8ST 


JAMES Y. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 


where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 
customers, showing 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


in all varieties, embra SPRING SEEDS, HAI 
uae reprise ene suse Ea 
Ce es and wed eyeryining ia in he 


mould be be St oy to receivo a 








Tae purchas- 


SPECIALTIES IN FURNITURE 


for Summer Residences, Croquet Grounds, 
Piazzas, Lawns, Gardens, etc. 
and Wood 1~ Boatlake Patjorss, wi base ‘et, Duck, 
and 0. Chairs, Ra 
ks, and ‘ecdpouk = 


©. HASKELL & SON, 
Manufacturers, 19 Brattle Street, Besten. 


Steel Engraving of 
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CHARLES SUMNER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, %1 BROADWAY, New Yak 
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NATIONAL rs .NK CIRCULATION. 


the bebtnc Meas ont 


the ns banks in the several states, 
from January ist, 1875, to June 26th, 1875: 


TEM sential 


Ohio, ., £695..d%. stay H.8 


Oregon. d, ..-4-4e 5 

Pennsylvania............ 991,800 
Rhode Is'and.,.,........ 57,000 
south Caroling... ee 
TOMMGRBOC. .........c.---- _— 


Vermont.. 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin...... 








this statement: first, that in a little short 


amount of $7,787,845; secondly, that-nearly 
the whole iticrease has occurred outside of 
the Western States. As to banks organized 
during this period, the following table 
vives the statistics as to number and cap- 
ial; 


Sta‘e. 


: 


450,000 


ps ap mt KS Oo ce mt te OD Or ce co bo Oo OS OD 


steleeetetly 








‘ “S 96,914,000 

The country is now moving under the 
free banking system. The people can 
organize just as many banks as they choose, 
and the banks already organized can issue 
any amount of circulation, provided al- 
ways in both cases that they comply with 
the requirements of the law. There is no 
other restriction upon the amount of circu- 
lation that may be issued. If, then, as the 
inflationists pretend, there is a great lack of 
currency in the country, why has it, when 
left to the general law of supply and de- 
maud, actually decreased by more than 
seven millions during the last six months? 
This fact. does not comport very well with 
their theory. 

The Western States, it is said, are griey- 
ously suffering for the want of more cur- 
rency. ‘If this be true, they can have all 
they want, provided they have the requisite 
capital with which to procure it. They 
have only to organize banks or increase 
the circulation of their present banks, send- 
ing to Washington United States bonds, 
and receiving in return ninety per cent. of 


their amount in the form of bank-notes, | 


They can have all the currency that they 
can in this way guarantee. If the difficulty 
consists in supplying the requisite guaran- 
ty, then the whole trouble is in the lack of 
capital ; and for this there is no remedy 
except in acquiring more capital, which is 
the work of time and industrial action, and 
cannot be extemporized into existence by 






ail 





-taiiation Tesoldtious for political effect or ot famine tg am 


by any #m paper currency. 
‘The truth 1%, those who are clamoring for 
more curacy, as the sovereign balm for 


all not un ind 
eee 
Th cy cam come to nobody as & 


gift. It must be bought by paying an 
equivalent for it, whether issued by the 
Government or by banks ; and there is now 
no difficulty in all this broad land in get- 
ting all the currency the people can pay 
for. «If they have not’ the means of pay: 
ment, they do not want more currency, in 
any practical sense. If.the real demands_of 
business require more, the instincts of cap> 
ital will be quite sure to find out this fact 
and furnish the supply. 


‘MONEY MARKET. 


Tur closing week of Jime is usually 8 
dull season in Wall Street,-but there was 
more excitement and activity among stock 
speculators this year than the “ Street’’ bas 





“been accustomed to fora long“while past. 


The fact becoming known that the $4,000,- 
000 of new bonds issued by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company had. been sub- 
scribed for by the directors mainly, for 
their own private account, Jed to a rapid 
advance in the stock, which was up to 80 
on very heavy transactions ; and this ad- 
vance in Western Union buoyed up the 
rest of the market, with the exception ‘of 
Lake Shore, which fell off to 57% on the 
announcement being made that the road 
had-not earned money enough to pay a 
dividend. 

The bonds of the Western Union were 
changed from 6 per cent. gold to 7 per cent. 
currency, and they were all taken at 95, 
which is avery low price for a security 
baving 25 yearstorun. But with money on 
call ruling.at.2.to 8 per cent. and balances 
‘ccumulating in our banks any 7 per cent. 
stock will not remain long below par. 

The amount of dividends payable this 
month is estimated at $70,000,000, and it 
will probably exceed even that high figure ; 
and, although the whole of it will not 
be immediately reinvested, yet the greater 
part of it must be, and, as there are no sew 
securities nor investment stocks offering 
for investors, it is inevitable that prices 
should advance as new purchasers come 
into the market. .Of course, some stocks 
will advance more than others, and it isa 
very striking example of the rapid manner 
which confidence grows in strength where 
there is anything substantial for it to rest 
upon that the 7 per cent. currency bonds of 
the New York Central Railroad Company, 
which last year sold at par, now command 
120; and it is likely that the Western 
Union bonds, which pay the same rate of 
iuterest and have about the same length of 
time to run, will be nearly as high as the 
Central by next year at this time. 

The speculations of the past week have 
been pretty much confined to a few leading 
stocks such as Pacific Mail, Western 
Union Telegraph, and Lake Shore; but the 
movement is likely to spread, notwith- 
standing the hot weather is driving off a 
large number of operators to their summer 
retreats. 

The feeling of the ‘‘ Street” has very 
sensibly changed within a week or two, 
and more confidence is now felt in the 
future than at any time since the year 
of the last great panic. There was 
no small apprehension entertained only a 
short time since in relation to the grass- 
hoppers at the West, but late reports prove 
that the harm done by the Insect pest was 
greatly exaggerated, and the crops will be 
a full average in the great wheat-growing 
regions, while the corn crop will be 
enormously large. All the reports from 
the Southern States are very encouraging 
and there is no reason to fear any diminu- 
tion in our exportable surplus of grain or 
cotton. 

The exports of specie have been slightly 
checked and gold-has been kept pretty 
steadily at 117. 

The continued flow of currency to this 
center is exhibited in the weekly Bank 
Statement, the figures of the last statement 
showing an increase of $4,700,000 in the 
surplus reserve, and it must be some time 
before this large sum can be essentially 
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The decrease in Saiaaaets all 
upenthe, withdrawal. of 
Portionéd to the issue of new. bank ¢ur- 


rency by the. Treasury ia,s0 small that it 

will felt ¥ the country at le gon) 
Jan | the 

,000, and = 


, the sum withdrawn being 

The decrease of fractional 
currency ‘is greater in proportion to 
the amount. in circulation.. The with- 
drawal of fractional ¢ 
ist of January is $2, 
the amount in cireulation to 129,424, 
which will make the whole sam of the 
withdrawal of legal-tender from circula 
tion equal. to $9,236,070. ._When the at- 
tempt to exchange the fractional currency 
in circulaticn for silver will be mad ive 
are not informed; but it cannot be 
while gold remains above 110. 

The statement made by the directors of 
the Lake.Shore road of the earnings of the 
company for the last six months are rather 
discouraging, but they are not quite so bad 
as had m represented by some of the 
active “‘bears” in Wall Street. The fall- 
ing off for the last six months, as compared 
with the same time the year before,appears 
to be $1,368,717, which was partly caused 
by a diminished business and partly by the 
reduction of the tates of t. 

Up to the’closé of business on Saturday 
there bad been for the whole week a steady 
show of hardening of pricés, with diminish- 
ing transactions, which was as good evi- 
dence as need be desired of returning con- 
fidence and a desire on the part of capital- 
ists to buy stocks which could be reason- 
ably expected to pay dividends. There are 
a good many low-priced stocks which offer 
very tempting inducements to investors, 
and the chances are in favor of a congider- 
able advance in these securities, under the 
improving condition of the general market, 
Railroad stocks and bonds will naturally 
improve, in consequence of the new tariff of 
freight and passenger rates which has been 
~—s oy on some of the principal Western 

nes. 

The changes in the figures of the Bank 
Statement of Saturday were: loans, an in- 
crease of $2,689,400; specie, increase of 
oS ,600 ; legal-tenders, increase, $2,340,- 

deposits, increase of - 128, 700; clr- 
culation decrease, $34,000. 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY [8p, 1875. 


pee errr cee | 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .130 — ' 
Central National.......... 96 - 
ae 1600 _ 
TOY... ecco ceed ees Sondsmee ~ 
Commerce. .......0006086.120 a 
Continental. .........000. 90 _ 
Corn Exchange...........181 ~~ 
First National ............. mM _ 
Fourth National .......... _ 
Importers’ and Peet 195 — 
Irving..... poce cccccaces —_ 
DEED ccs sscuccwabens 77108 _ 
Meérchante’ ..... .idig ce sista 1 oa 
Metropolitan .............. 1313¢ _ 
PRAGA .cndstbistil sicjeoce sod 100 _ 
GW. TORK... AGU sss ec cces 33 a 
State of New York........ 112 —_ 
Tradesmen’s..... ......064 - 
Seas aivide cae 1373¢ — 








FISK, & HATCH, | 


No. 5 nadpau ses aie YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN BSF ss ene 
for information show 








LOAN —, on on, Chicago. Rea Five 
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i te HAMMOND, O. A. ae s+ deg 

Sor ten years Treas. of Chicago Theological Semina: 
RSA $100 each $15 down ana #8 

$100 each—$15 down and % 

monthly for balance— a short = oe of city 

limits, with ere ie ‘and cheap Send for 

circular. WN, 142 La Salle 8t., 





Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker st. 
New York, June 25th, 1875. 
st Sem!-Annual Dividend. 
Fepetess of of pa per have d 


eclared the 

our nd to Depositors, at the rate 
of Six per. eo | ay ce = all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto posit on the ist day 
in the’ noah ‘after the third Monday 


not withdrawn will be credited as princi 
Deposits not ee Sees So sined dennies, 


Shes ct 


68, eee eileen 











4 , Banketsand Brokers, 
of Broadway, on. of Wall Street, New York. 
STOCK BROKERSTUMBRIDGE & Co.,N Y. 
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$50 TO $10,000 


fn PER DDAI 


000.88: PROFIT. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


Wall Street, N. ¥. 





Nos. 9 and 11 Pirorey oy NEW. YORK, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES an 4 LETTERS OF CREDIT 
HT IN EUROPE AN® THE EAST, 

in all the principal cities; also for use in the 
Uni tes, W: ete. RAPHIC 
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ae ieted, “GANNET rT & PROEEER, 
C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
attention given wo the investment 
Nee » biscrine 


Prom 
on Bon mond Morten) om on 150 property. 


ination 
in this direction. Refer 1 permission to 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First Natio 


Bank, Hartford, 
First N: Bank, Chicago, 
3” References given in ational Bank, Chicag - 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 
BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circular Notes and of Credit for Trav- 
oloen; glee ; also Commercial its, available in all parts 


Negotia' inte First-class Railwa: and State 
Loamsend make Tel eagle Taoksten oft Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


of WE «cools Wis. 
CAPITAL... 
ASSETS 
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ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pres’t. 
EDWARD D. HOLTON, Vice-Pres’t and Man- 
ager. 


FRANK H. WGHIPP, Secretary. 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 
Cash Capital..........-6480,900 ee 





Cash Surplus.......»..1,029,954 83 
Gross ——_— 
Janm.i, 1875........ -- $1,439,964 82 
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Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 
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‘the-entire-silk-supply “oft 
world to-day (Ahia includes . mamma of 

China,and.Japan and. the production of alk; 
other countries combined) is scarcely more. |. 


this followed the suspension of the Bank of 
« | | Matches, the great New York) banking 
_p-house of the. Joseph Brothers (who, were 
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bit leh ll wip ti gl lan if 
Of his‘smail prison. As he flutters‘there, = - 

He turns his eager head, aeif in search . 

Of utterance rare’ Af 
To fit his thought, seeming to hold the note, 
Already captiveio bis swelling throat, |” 
Waiting, in sudden melody to float. ; 

Ont on the morning air. 


But, though his willing soul be all aglow 
To sound aloud its tuneful ecstacy, 

The outward voicing falls far, far below 
Expectancy. 

Yet the poor strain, so tremulous and sweet, 

From morn to morn he doth. in hope repeat ; 

Song’s distant.echo, broken, incomplete, _, 
His best, of minstreley. 


My poor dumb singer! We are both denied 
Free.utterance of the music we can hear 
Still singing inoursouls. When webave tried 

To sound it clear, ; 
8o listening sorrow might forget its pain, 
Our best endeavor was some poor refrain, 
That hardly caught an echo of the strain 

Blessing the inward ear. 


If thou, shoulde’t. pass the door that bounds 
thy world, , 
Would thy freed body set the spirit free? 
And as thine unused wings were straight un- 
furled 
Would melody 
Ring downward from thy flight toward yon 
blue dome? 
Ah! for us both, perhaps, such day will come; 
And out imprisoned song, no longer dumb, 
Break from captivity. 
—— rrr. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORLD'S PRO- 
DUCTIVE FORCES. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 
BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. ° 








Since the year 1810, or thereabouts, the 
Christian world has doubled the numbers of 
its population. It has, necessarily, during 
the same time, doubled its product of food. 
Nay, it bas more than doubled such pro- 
duct, because men now consume more and 
better food than they did. sixty-five years 
ago, and also because more food is export- 
ed to places beyond the domains of Chris- 
tianity than is imported from them. 

Nevertheless, the progress in the produc- 
tion of food is not materially in advance of 
the progress in population, Man’s progress 
in production during the wonderful period 
since 1810 bas been much more marked in 
other directions than in food—in the pro- 
duction of fueland motive power, in the 
production of building materials and 
buildings, in the production of metals and 
of tools, implements, and machinery, and 
of textiles and textile fabrics and clothing. 

That level of subsistence toward which 
population has ever a tendency to rise 
means something more than merely the 
total supply of food. It includes every- 
thing that man needs for his material com- 
fort and bappiness—food, sbelter, fuel, 
clothing, implements, ships, carriages, fur- 
niture, weapons,,and numerous minor arti- 
cles. The quantity produced from time to 
time of these articles, respectively, should 
bear a more or less constant relation to 
population; food being, under all circum- 
stances, the most important among those 
specified. 

It. is, therefore; evident that if, from 
ignorance of what this quantitative relation 
should be, there happens to be produced an 
undue proportion of any particular article, 
there must follow, sooner or later, a cok 
lapse or stoppage in its production. 

There.cannot be too much of everything 
produced; for population will quickly be- 


come numerous enough, through increased ' 


survivai of life, to consume it. Yet there 
may be too much of any one thing pro- 
duced, and when this fact becomes evident 
commercial panic will ensue and the pro- 
duction of the too common article will fall 
off, though often not without leaving a 
deep mark of the error committed in its 
overproduction. For example, an over- 
production of cotton, as related to the de- 
mands of the world, occurred in this coun- 
try in 1836. So soon as this fact became 
known the price of the staple fell so low 
as to occasion the bankruptcy of important 





. bn holders, of cotton, a ae {) 


banks, and eventually of ; all 


| baa in, the country. Then bankruptcy, 
-hecame universal inthe United States, aud. 
commercial 


for ten or fifteen years: the 

world eontinued. to feel. the recoil of the, 
great shock,it had received. Other causes— 

such 9s the expiration of the United States 

Bank charter and the consequent outgrowth, 

of wild-cat banks and reckless speculation;,, 


| the Specie Circular ; the great fire of 1835— 


these. and. other causes doubtless con-, 
tributed to bring about. the tremendous 


- catastrophe of 1887 ; but it was largely due 


toand certainly precipitated by, the over- 
production and congequent fall in. the 


‘| price of cotton of the crop of 1836. 
‘| . In a similar manner the. panic of 1872 |. 


waa due to the excessive production of; 
rdilways. In this ‘iiistince, as in that of 


} 1887, other causes no doubt contribated to 


bring about the final result—the currency, 
Overspeculation, the great fires of Chicago 
and Boston, etc.; ‘but overproduction in 
that important department of industrial 
activity which is comprehend7d in railway 


construction was unquestionably the pre | 


Cipitating cause. 

‘On the other hand, the underproduction 
ofagiven article of universal demand is 
the occasion of important consequences in 
the world’s economy—condsequences not 
confined merely toa rise in the price of 
the underproduced article, but extending 
to the’ production and fabrication of sub- 
stitutes, the depreciation or destruction of 
vested interests, the alteration of commer- 
cial channels, the interruption of industrial 


) activity, and even to the retardation of the 


growth of population. ‘ Of these effects the 
occurrence of the silk-worm epidemic of 
1855-1865 affords an instructive instance. 

It is, therefore, not only of commercial 
or industrial. interest to trace the progress 
of the world’s productive forces; itis also 
of the bighest philosophical and. political 
interest. It is not too:much:tosay that 
the fate of millions of human beings, 
humanly. considered, depends, upon the 
proper investigation of this subject. And 
this involves not merely the consideration 
of the progress of one or more of these 
forces, nor of all of them in: one or more 
countries, nor of all of{them in all coun- 
triea. combined, if taken by themselyes; 
but of all of them, in all countries com- 
bined, when compared with the. world’s 
progress in population. 

Setting. aside for the present the. consid- 
eration of the:relative progress of | popula- 


.waa produced in Italy, while France farn- 
Tn 1880 the supply was. over 6,990,000 


Ahan thirty million pounds per annum ,; 
whereas tbe supply of wool is fifty, tines aa, 
much and of gotten nearly,.100, times. «) 


~The chiet portion of, even this: compar. 
tively small supply of silk has been the re- |; 
sult of, the progress. of zecent years. In. 


1810 the total annual. supply of sidk to. the 
commercial world did not exceed 7,000,000 
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pounds, Nearly one-balf of this supply |. ess 


ished a material. portion of the remainder. 
pounds, as follows: vi 


SILK (oR Coédoks REDUCED TO BILK aT THE RATE’ 








oF 12 Popwns FOR 1) ANNUALLY SUPPLIED TO. THE 
CoMMERCIAL WORLD peerey THE ‘YEar 1630, e. 
MBANS PRopUCT; B.)RXPORT.) 
Countries. Total Supply. 
BuROPE: Povnds, : 
Italy,P...... allan cuaeninmatidennamnate 8,300,000 
France, Po... .eeeececeee Rivnews cunesaseene 1,700,000 
. Spain; P. Bu Brieccdh 
European Turkey, P. 
Archipelago (Turkey), P.{ Sogbatevhes nee 560,000 
‘Greece, P 
Prussia P. «2... ....0- pre 2 Bi] 
Total, Rurope..i....; pa bdes dad Beaded 6,800,109 
Asia: ad eo 
CHR Bn Santnge gin ivgrgadcownce wersagins ~~ $80,000 
WONG WW. ih tec bh aa. 1,270,000 
Poraity, Pas. ets, j--ce) ets -nach <8 Binsd od 1,000,000. 
Asiatic Turkey, P...seye...-ssereyseessenes 470,000 
; iv 
el A usc nce ohus ibhisbethine* se 3,270,000 
Total, World ,....-..., ans 4 +5, 07D, 109 


sk will be observed. that: Persia; which is 
not ohe.of the Christian or commertial 
countries, is credited with: her produet,! in- 
stead:of her export. The latter wasvery 
small in or-about 1830 and the total supply 
of silk to the commercial world et that 
period cannot be placed higher than at 
about 8,000,000 pounds, ‘The,exportation 
of silk»,from :China had not commenced 
yet and. Japan was a terra incognita, 

During the sticceeding' twenty years the 
progress of silk production: exhibited the 
most rapid strides which it has ever made. 
The peasants of Southern Europe; then 
recently freed from the. thralls of serfdom, 
readily:turned to an occupation ‘at once 
profitable and demanding no great outlay’ 
or capital.’ The China trade was now in 
full vigor and no silk-worm : disease! ‘had 
yet: made its appearance,’ By the year 1850 
the silk supply of the world had reached 
about 25,000,000 pounds, as follows: 


ANNUAL SILK SUPPLY OF THE ComMMERCIAL WORLD 
ABOUT THE YRAR 1350. 





tion and food, population and shelter, pop- | Greece 

ee RL ET 1,082,400 
ulation and fuel, ete., it is purposed, to a (axelusive of Lombardy & Venetia)» 900,600 
investigate the relative progress of popula- | Prugsia,,...c.<ccccco-esajsseevere-do+> eae ee 


tion and clothing, as evinced in the world's 
progressive production of the principal text- 
iles from which clothing is fabricated— 
viz., cotton, wool, flax, hemp and jute, and 
silk. And, since so much space has neces- 
sarily been occupied: in introducing the 
subject, this paper will be devoted to that 
one’of the textiles (nevertheless, perhaps, 
the most interesting, because the least- 
known one) which can be the most sum- 
marily discussed—viz., silk. 

This textile, which comes to us from the 
most remote ages, originally the product of 


China and afterward common to all Orient- 


al countries, has always been regarded as 
anarticle of luxury and its real merits and 
usefulness kept out of view, through the 
onerous taxation which the error of regard- 
ing it asa luxury has ever caused to be 
saddled upon it. That it was an article of 
rarity and splendor to the semi-barbarous 
Europeans ‘who first beheld it. is no doubt 
true, but neithér this fact nor the com- 
parative expensiveness of the fiber render 
it any more'an article of luxury than wool, 
flax, or cotton. Silk is worn commonly by. 
all classes, including the poorest, in por- 
tions of China and otber Oriental. countries, 
It is the most serviceable of all the fibers; 
it will outwear and outlast them all; and it 
is quite as hopeless to attempt to limit its 
use by overtaxation as it is delusive to re- 
gard it as being that very undefinable 
thing, ‘a luxury.” 

Nevertheless, such has been. the effect of 
prejudiced lawmaking on this subject that, 
after some thousands of years of progress, 








TOtal, ASIA L, ...0..cecevdsevcces cece sbedivede 11,500,000 
United States. ............ Vebeccesieeesubeeecsere 904 
Total, World... .......0.0.00. lec senee eet 24,795,551 


In 1855 the silk-worm. disease made its 
appearance in Asia Minor and commenced 
to travel westward. Although by the year 
1860 it had not reached the important pro- 
ducing country, Italy, its effects were 
sensibly felt in the countries of the Levant 
and can be readily traced in the world’s 
supply of silk. This rose, by the year 
named, to upward of 30,000,000 pounds, 
and would probably have been several 
million pounds greater but for the epidem- 
ic. At this time the product of Italy was 
nearly 8,000,000 pounds; of France, over 
4,000,000 pounds; of Spain, about 1,600,- 


000. pounds. (Some authors say as high as 


2,200,000 pounds.) 

In 1868 the disease broke out in Italy. It 
subsequently appeared in France, and such 
were its effects as to sensibly retard the 
progress of silk production, disorganize the 
manufacture of silk fabrics, occasion great 
distress among the industrial classes in 
Italy, France, and England, and (aided by a 
high tariff) lead to the establishment, upon 
an important and firm footing, of silk 
manufactures in the United States. Before 
the year 1870 the worst effects of the silk- 
worm disease had dis»ppeared, and Italy 
recovered her lost ground among producing 





frei Wore eet 230 S309. Anat. BD AT3,22 
Thus we perceive that, notwithstanding 
the retardation of thé’ progress of production 
occasioned by ‘the’ epidemic, the commer- 
cial world’s supply of silk has quadrupled 


} since the year 1610; that is to'svy, it has 


quadrupled ‘while the population has’ dnly 
doubled. The essential significance of this 
event will be pointed out after the progtess 
of the other textiles ball have been simi- 
larly traced. 


ee) 
Young ant Old. 


COME SEE THE GIANT. 


BY FANCHON, 








ALone the Hudson’s silver way 

A ‘swift boast glides at noon of day, 

And o’er its deck these accents stray : 
“Come see the Giant.” 


'Tis Will’s sweet voice, not faint or coy, 
But boldly shrill with sudden joy. 
A throng of children mind the boy. 

** Come see the Giant.” 


There lies the monster calm and fair, 

Touching the sky, as giants dare, 

But with no harsh, exulting air, 
Boastfol, defiant. 


No ogre flerce of legend’s rhyme, 

To eat fat boys at supper-time ; 

A Giant this of Christian elime, 
Strong, but compliant. 


The children leave the boat with cheer, 
Eager to seé this wonder near. 
At every step they sing more clear: 

* Come ‘see the Giant.” 


Fearless, they climb his great, rough side; 

Within his folded arms they hide ; 

They shouted till his voice replied: 
“Come see the Giant.” 


He gave them feasts with wild leaves dressed ; 

Sweet berries to their lips he pressed ; 

He rocked them ’mid green boughs to rest, 
On branches pliant. 


Cool water in moss-cups he drew, 
To quench their thirst; sweet airs he blew 
Upon his pipe, that all tunes knew, 

With joy reliant. 


He charmed the birds down from the sky, 
He tamed the rabbit hurrying by, 
The little squirrels red and shy 

Obeyed the Giant. 


He gave the children nuts and flowers, 
He carved them toys, he wove them bowers, 
He pelted them in fun with showers. 

They loved the Giant, 


He made them rosy, fresh, and strong, 

Hear, darlings, pining all day long 

Mid city walls, Will’s mountain song: 
“ Come see the Giant,” 





THE PEACEMAKERS, 
BY PAUL COBDEN. 


‘‘Ben! Ben! If you don’t make up 
your mind to drop that fellow, I'll drop 
something on your back that you'll say is 
just like a horsewhip. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir; I do.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you answer 
me?” 

“If I did, Lsbould get up a regular tor- 
nado, and I’m not used to managing torna- 
does,” muttered Ben Granger, but in a 
tone that proved he didn’t intend his fa- 








ther should understand him. 








91 nynedveda. Yama dia? Whevenatyt 
‘replied Mr.“Granger, partly rising frou his! 
chair, as if he were about tomekee plange’ 
atithe offender. AVERA 
“I don't cafe to repeat a1” replied Beny 4 
turning white with anger. 

**Probably you hadn't better, my boy. 
Show your..temper, and I'll have todeal} 
with you for something else besides your 
disobedience. Now I tell you again—and 
I want you to understand I’m in dead earn. 
est—that I want you to give up ‘Harry’ 
Rutger. If you don’t, you'll have to-step 
up to the captain’s office and settle. You 
know what that means, and you'll Gnd it’s 
such a settling as you never had before. 
You'll find you've got into the hands of a 
captain that won't let you off easy: Lgive 
you fair warning, and [ won’t spare you if 
I once undertake to settle with you.” 

Mrs. Granger looked up cautiously but 
imploringly at Mr. Granger. : 

The angry man saw her eyes fastened on 
him, and said: 

** We've been quite too easy, with the boy: 
He’s had_ his. way toolong, and his way has 
been to spend all his spare time with Harry 
Rutger, which issomething he bag no right 
to. do; for he knows perfectly well.that Mr. 
Rutger and i baven’t exchanged a word in 
six, years and that his intimacy with Harry 
ds»great disrespect to.me. I don’t, want to” 
come within seeing distance of any of.that 
Rutger tribe,” 

Ben stood still and looked at. his father, 
and his eyes flashed fireas.his father con-4 
tinued to pour out flery words. 

“‘T want you \to understand now,” said 
Mr. Granger, “ that I'll have & reckoning’ 
with.you, before.you are much older if you 
have anything more to do with Harry Rut- 
ger.” 

** You must know,” he edded, lowering 
his voice,a little, as if he were beginning to 
cool off, .“‘ that it is very improper for you 
and Harry to be friends when his father 
end yours are enemies.” 

“T never saya word to him about the 
quarrel between his father and you, and he: 
never speaks to me about it,” said Ben. “If 
he should go talking against youl wouldn't 

_like it and I’d say_so; and I don’t believe 
he’d like.it any better if IL sbouldtalk to 
him against his, fatber....We’ve never 
spoken the first word to each other about 
the quarrel, and I could hardly tell what it 
is that makes. you enemies, All I know is 
that it’s about some land and that you think 
he’s cheated you. But I’m sure I can’t see 
why Harry and I can’t be friends,” 

“No matter. It isn’t for you to see 
everything!” exclaimed. Mr. Granger, his 
wrath again rising. ‘‘Mr. Rutger is a ras- 
cal. And now my command is that you 
keep away from a rascal’s son and have” 
nothing to say to him. If you happen to 
be going the same way, keep the road be- 
tween you. IfI ever hear again of your 
coming within ten feet of him you'll. have 
to step up to the captain’s office and settle, 
as I’vé told you.” 

Ben went out of the room with a growl 
of suppressed wrath; and as the door 
closed behind him Mrs, Granger said: 

**T think you carry this matter too far, 
my deaf. So long as the boys say nothing 
about the quarrel, I don’t see why they may 
not be allowed to enjoy each other. You 
know you are wrapped up in Ben and want 
him to be happy; but you make him very 
unh«ppy when you cross him so.” 

‘**Of course, 1am wrapped up in him,” 
replied Mr. Granger. “ He's asplendid boy; 
but I will be obeyed. Besides, he don’t 
show proper respect to his father when he’s 
runing after that boy. He knows that Mr. 
Rutger and 1 have bad nothing to say to 
each other for years, and that I don’t con- 
sider him w respectable man—that is, he’s 
a dishonest man, and no dishonest man can 
be respectable.” 

“‘Are you sure he’s dishonest?” asked 
Mrs. Granger. 

*‘Am I sure he’s dishonest? That’s a 
woman's question. Of course, I’m sure.” 

** But he paid you at last for every foot 
of the property ?” 

‘Yes, after he’d been cheating me for 
three years and abusing me all that 
time. But, whether he was honest or dis. 
henest, it was contemptible in him to 
bidckguara me as he did,” 

‘Really, though, I can’t see why we 





“able tian, and she ‘was ‘fot without ‘the 
‘hope that something wéuld happen to turn 
P away thé angry man’s wrath." 8 oO" 


‘post-office, and if you stop on your way to 
qseo® Harty ‘or go to “his house: before you 


» for:you know I don’t like’to have'you out 


just the same,” he said to himself. ‘‘My 


| it would help a fellow a good deal.” 





should try to separate those boys, They've 


ter, God T Uh We Wight vo-alloW*thexh to? 
be frienda.”* . 

“I will Rave my way,” eaier6e! ‘Mr. 
Granger, ‘peiulantly. 
to have his own way tn his own housé/@nd 
-when’lé’s issued bie ‘comimands a‘woman 
should be atl’ 306 

Mra(Grangér wad at ‘oficé “‘ still,” ‘bat 
wot Senate’ shd “wid @ohinn. M0" baw” 
that it was Of no use to talk to an wnreason- 


i 


Mr. Granger bimself’ suddenly grew 
** till”; not, however, Decausé any Chari- 
table, forgiving thought of Mr. Rutger had 
come to him, but because he'was ‘so indig- 
nant at his wife’s “meddling” that for the 
space of ten minutes he could not speak a 
word. At last he called out: ‘‘ Ben? Ben! 
Don’t be sulking out there in the entry. I 
won't have it. Gone here to me.» I want 
to see you.” 

Ben came in, with the air of a conqueror: 
although he was very far, ashe thought, 
from conquering his father: 

After surveying Ben from head to toe, 
Mr. Granger said; ‘I don’t. know but 1 
shall have to whip that stlkiness out of 
you yet, Ben. Why can’t you make up 
your mind that your father knows better 
What is right than you do? Now I’ve told” 
you not'to go near Harry Rutger again, and’ 
Ivmean to see to it that you doas Itell you. 
Here’s a) letter I want you to take to the 


Come back, the next thing'you’ll have to do 
will be to step up to the captain’s office and 
settle. « Now don’t be-gone all thé evening, 


late nights. You can be back by half-past 
eight o'clock; if-you try.” 

It bad rained hardall day: andthe night 
was not only’ dark, but the road tetown 
Wasovery muddy and the post-office was a" 
miile and « half away. 

o**Ef dD evershave -any boysiof :my own,” 
muttered Ben,as he went out, slamming the 
door after bim, ‘I won't ask em to goa 
thile and a half:on a dark, muddy night just 
to take a letter to the post-office. Lrather 
think the letter -would| keep if it didn’t go 
till daylight. - I'd just as lief‘as ot take it, 
though, if father wasn’t so. unkind to me; 
and all because I like Harry Rutger.”’ 

Bén weut on his way, talking to himself, 
for anger had stirred up anger. 

“1 can’t go with Harry any more, Fsap- 
pose; but I shall go right on liking him 


father can’t help that, although he’d whip 
the liking out of me if he could. I’ve got 
to cross that rickety old bridge over the 
creek, and if I should go through ‘otte of 
those holes and it should be the last of 
me, I rather think that Mr. Benjamin 
Graoger would be a little uncomfortable 
for the rest of his days.” 

As Ben went on through. the mud and 
the darkness he quite comforted himself 
picturiug how his father would feel if he 
should be drowned. 

No night could have been darker. Ben 

could not see his hand before his face, and 
much less could he see the mud through 
which we was plunging along. 
“We bad a regular freshet last night,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘and it’s been raining 
nearly all day, and the bottom has fallen 
out of this road, I do believe, My father 
had no right to send me such a distance— 
a muddy, pitch-dark night like this. 
There’s a light now shining out of Mr. 
Rutger’s house, and it would be mighty 
nice to go in and see Harry a few min- 
utes and borrow alantern. ButI won't 
doit. I'll mind the unreasonable man for 
once.” 

As Ben came near the creek, he said to 
himself: “‘ That creek isn’tin exactly the 
right place—at least, not for to-night. If 
it was only alittle further this way, the 
light from Mr. Rutger’s window would 
shine down on that old, shaky bridge, and 


He went on past the light, and thé mud 
and the darkness seemed deeper than éver. 
In a few minutes he reached the bridge, as 
he thought; and he was about to set’ his 
foot on it, when down he went into the 
swollen waters of the creek.’ 

He hed not fallen through any hole, bu, 








ad nothing sehulonee to do with the that? 
Pit, bad “been swept away. “He Wis 








"the sla) ama WANA a as hé Behan edtea 
not a 
*dwimmer and was atonce almost’ 

with feat. Just then’a bodrd floated: along 


OByety mian°olizht [near him; “but ‘as He tried: ‘to grasp'it' the 


‘fashing waters carried it away, avd ‘all he 
could do was to ‘raise his Voice and” “ery: 
“*Help! hélp!”” 

The cry ‘was no sooner out of his thouth 
than ft reacted Harry Rutger’s ears. 
Harry, with lantem in’ hand, ‘was just 
coming from the barn, where he ‘had 
‘been to see ®& favorite horse; and a¥ he 
heard the cry he'knew it came from the 
creek, for he knew the bridge was swept 
away 8 few minutes after dark, ©” 

He had no idea who was in ‘the creek; 
but be knew that be was @ good swimmer 


“hithself, and°so he started off instantly, 


runving as fast 43 he could’ and shouting 
as he ran: ‘*P’'m coming! I’m coming !” 

He had almost reached the creek when 
his lantern went out, and he could see noth- 
ing; but he plunged in and seized some- 
body, though who it was he coulda’t tell, 
and carried him along, in spite of the rysh- 
ing waters, to the shore. ; 

“If I only had my lantern,” he said, as 
he toached dry ground, ‘‘I could. tell who 
it is I’ve been saving. But no matter who 
it is, It’s a boy about my size--some 
poor fellow, no doubt, who’s had to be out 
this dark night. Oh! I hope he’s aliye! 
Yes, yes, he is, for he’s gasping for breath. 
Oh! if Joab was only here to help me carry 
him home!” 

Harry, was about to shout to Joab, his 
father’s servant-man, when Joab suddenly 
appeared with a lantern. 

‘Oh! bless your, shadow!” exclaimed 
Harry. 
and let me see whom I've got,” 

As Joab dropped his lantern Harry al- 
most: dropped the boy he was holding in 
his arms. 

“ Gracious heavens!’ he exclaimed, “ I’ve 
got Benny Granger! And he’salive! He's 
breathing, but be can’t speak. Joab, take 
him quick and‘hurry up to the house with 
him.” 

Joab caught him out of Harry’s arms, 
and in a few minutes he was lying on Har- 
ry’s bed, while Joab, in his shirt-sleeves, 
was rubbing him with all his might, and 
Mr. Rutger standing by preparing a stim- 
ulant for him. It was not tong before he 
was able to speak; but it was soon evident 
that he didn’t know where he was or what 
he was saying. 

‘“*He seems to have a hard cold 
and that sudden plunge into the creek 
bas brought on some fever,” said Mr. 
Rutger; “but nothing settled, I hope. I 
think he’ll sleep to-night and be all right in 
the morning. I’ve been a docior myself, 
you know, and I can give him something 
that will bring down what little feyer he 
has.” 

‘Shall I go for his father, sir?” asked 
Joab. 

‘*No, 1 think it wouldn’t be best. It's 
storming pretty hard now and he’ll take it 
for granted that Benny is here with Harry. 
Besides, the boy needs to be kept very quiet 
to-night.” 

Half-past eight, half-past nine, ten, and 
at last eleven o’clock came, and Ben, as his 
father always called him, was not home; 
and Mr. Granger’s wrath had risen to al- 
most boiling point. 

“That cool, defiant little rascal!” he 
said. ‘‘I wonder he’s no more afraid of 
me than to go and spend the night with 
Harry Rutger. But I'll manage him yet, 
if I bave to whip him within an inch. of 
his life anid shut him up and feed him on 
bread and water for a week.” 

“I’m sure we can’t blame the boy for 
seeking shelter at Mr. Rutger’s this wild, 
stormy night,” replied Mrs. Granger. 

‘We can blame him for doing what he 
was told not to do, and he’ll hear from me 
in the morning,” said Mr. Granger. 

And “‘ Ben” did hear from his father in 
the morning. 

*“Benny, Benny,” he said, in @ low, 
soothing voice, ‘‘don’t you know your 


father? Look at me and see if' you don’t:|' 


know me. I’ve come to Mr. Rutger’s tosee 
you, my noble boy; and as soon as you're 
well I’m going to take you home.” 

‘* Step up tothe captain’s office and ‘set/ 
tle! Step up to the captain’s office end 


**Hold your lantern, down | here 








Ty Sota Bona, us he stared wildly 


at his father, 


Don’t m don’t, think any more’ 
about it,”* . Gtavgér, and he laid 


his hand gently on the hot head. 

‘Now shake hands! Shake hands!’’ex- 
claimed Benny, as he fastened his.eyes for 
@ mipute on bis.father and then glanced at 
Mr. Rutger, who stood-on the other side of 

the bed: * 


Mr--Granger ationce ‘put oat his band, 
and two ‘hands met half-way’ dver the bed 
and gave each other a warm shaking. 

“Step up.to the captain’s: office and set- 
tle! Step up to the. captain's, office and 
settle!” once more exclaimed: Benny, rub- 
bing bis hands together as if some new ex- 
citement had come over him. 

*“You needn’t do it, my boy } you néedn’t. 
[Ive done it myself,” said Mr. Granger, 
again laying his-hand soothingly on Ben- 
py’s head. 

I’ve settled,” he added—‘* settled the 
quarrel, and you may come and see Harry 
every day, if: you want to.” 

Benny looked as if he were trying to 
take in the idea that the quarrel between his 
father and Mr, Rutger was settled, and then 
he shut his eyes and was soon asleep. He 
waked and slept and slept and waked all 
day, and often said to himself: “Step up to 
the captain’s office and settle! He's done 
it himself 1° First-ratet Hurrah!” Tu bis 
dreams he quietly repeated: ‘* Set. 
tled, settled.” But toward night he fell into 
a more natural sleep, and his father’s fears 
were allayed, 

But it. was nearly three weeks before the 
fever was broken; and for all that time 
Benny was vendesby nursed-in Mr. Rutger’s 
house, and not the Jeast or poorest, of :his 
nurses was Harry. Harry was with him a 
great deal of the time, bringing bim water 
whenever he wanted it and sitting by him 
to’keep off the flies. 

“*T declare, this has been a tip-top opera- 
tion,” said Harry, as Benny was sitting up 
in an easy-chair one day, much better, but 
not quite well enough to go home. 

“Couldn't be tip-topper,” replied Benny. 
**Nobody would think, to see those men 
shake hands every day, that they’d ever 
quarreled. You did a good thing to fall 
into that creek, and it was a good thing I 
Managed to get there and help you out. 
But it never entered my head when [ was 
hugging you up that night that you and 
I were a couple of peacemakers. It 
took you to fall into the creek and me to 
help you out; and now those men act as if 
they had never been enemies.” 





CAPTURING THE CUTTER. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


At the time of which we write there waa 
an inlet on Tucker’s Beach called Brigan- 
tine Inlet. In 1800 this was closed up, 
and the sea formed anotber inlet, which ex-. 
ists to this day. There was no Tuckerton 
then. It was the Gaunt Farm at that time.’ 
The only settlement then was what was 
known asthe ‘‘ Middle-of-the-Shore,” ex- 
tending on each side of what was called 
Andrew’s Mill Creek, the property origin- 
ally belonging to Jacob Andrews, who set- 
tled there in the last year of the sixteenth 
century and who had a mill. There were 
not a great many people; but they did a 
good business in lumber and cypress 
shingles, which they sent principally to 
New York and the West India Islands. 
During the Revolution the place was a 
rendezvous for American privateers, and 
these little sea-hornets annoyed the British 
shipping so much that an expedition was 
organized, with the “Zebra” and other 
ships-of-war, to break up “the den.” 
There were several privateers lying there 
at the time; but they were warned by an 
express from General Washington, and 
escaped before the British came. Wash- 
ington sent a force under Pulaski to meet 
the invaders; but they did not arrive until 
the enemy had done all the mischief. Part 
of Pulaski’s men reached Osborn’s Island, 
and there their picket-guard was surprised 
and massacred by the enemy. The invader 
did not escape without loss. In getting 
out the ‘‘Zebra” groundéd, aod her own 
people burned ber, to prevent her capture 
by the Americans, 

There was one privateer that the enemy 
managed to take as she was coming in-~ 
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built, very fast; and armed with a oe 





__ eighteen pounder. “ aa her 
a tendé®! tolthe ple 
of ten-pound « nt, 
and p cd of big en ‘tien and @mid- 


boy ae ae ¢ ry every now i de ep, 
exploring the harbor, Tevyiig contributions; 
of soft tack, vegetubles, and chickens, and 
thensailing out. The people would have 
liked to take ber; but while the squadron 
was 80 near the-place the heavy private 
armed vessels avoided it. 

There was a Quaker who lived not far 
from the beach, by the.pame of Ephraim 
Lippincott. He had. the. reputation of 
being a Tory in sympathy, principally 
because his son Obed, having engaged in 
one or two skirmishes with British forag- 


ai hi 
Next — at oe there was's 


Ww, {ery ms two 
u re rie — 


cealed Whigs, fourteen men ah ee a 
cutlassed} Tao vet Ie Ithe master’s 
mate and midshipmen commanding in 
separate ‘boats, : . This .would “leava >the 
boatswain, three-men, and a boy on boaril. 


Obed. kéyti watoh, The dthists! 


disembarked, lea Veabpes in ee i 
of tree Llyecags en. an has ding them. 
to) detara’ 


short while, Rik pat to be lost 
So soon as the maip party had disappeared 
behind the sand-hills Obed and Willetts, | 
coveritiz the two men who “Were seatéd on 
the bows of, the. .boats, where they..were 
ardwis ap on the beach, fired. One'of | the 
men fell @éad, and., the other’ niortally-| 


ing parties, had been disowned and reprin} wouaded Obed and Willetts flowsdered: 


manded for violating the peace principles 
of. Friends. When the British parties 
visited there they were always met with a 
warm welcome. But, Ephraim: was? no 
Tory, after all—merely a ‘prudent map, 


who tried to sail as close to the wind as..bo 
» possible: ‘Obed, though he had’ been ‘dis. 
owned, was always sure of quarters at home” 


when he chose to go; and he went,,there 
just after the last visitof the eommander of 
the ‘‘ Sea Wasp,” as the “* Saucy Jack” had 
been rechristened by her captors. 

The father met him ‘indifferently, but 
after dinner called him out to the barn. 

**Obed,” he said, “I suppose thee’s 
consorting with the’ Ridgways and the 
Willetts boys and such idle, disloyal fel- 
lows, a8 usual.” _ 

** Well, Father, I go with them occasion- 
ally, as thee knows; but they’re very 
honest, hard-working young men and 
good company.” _ 

“TI wouldn’t wonder, if thee knew and 
they knew that the ‘Sea Wasp’ is coming 
back next Wednesday, they’d try to 
capture her, They’re wicked enough. 

“Sbouldn’t wonder, Father,” said Obed, 
sententiously. ‘‘ But I don’t see how they 
could do it.” : 

“Pve noticed that the master of the 
vessel always anchors right by the swamp, 
where the beach shelves off suddenly, and 
witbin a few yards of shore,” 

**So I perceive.” 

‘Now, if there were bloodthirsty and 
wicked men, who had brains to keep their 
bad purposes, and knew that she is com- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, and knew 
that they are going to Shoud’s and round 
about to forage, and would leave the 
schooner weak-banded, they might—they 
are just bad enough—they might leave a 
couple of stout boats in among the reeds in 
the creek there the night before.” 

“They might, Father.” 

“They might go down armed atthe 
same time, with enough to eaf‘all day, and 
lie there; and next morning, when the men 
came ashore and got out of sight over the 
sand-hills to Shoud’s, they might, if they 
were us resolute as they are bad, take that 
vessel.” 

‘““They might, as thee says; and I have a 
notion they'll try.” 

‘““They may, Obed; but if they do I hope 
they’ll use peaceable means. If they do 
try, as thee thinks they will, don’t thee go 
with them. But if thee will, and thee’s a 
headstrong boy, thee must go unarmed. 
Don’t thee dare to take that rifle that thy 
Uncle Isaac brought from Virginia and 
that hangs up in the garret, with a horn 
full of powder and a pouch full of bullets 
and patches. I caution thee to let it alone,” 

* Certainly, Father; just as'thee says,” 

There were a dozen young men in the 
settlement, staunch Whigs—some fishermen 
and ‘all accustomed to the sea—who ful- 
lowed Obed’s lead on all occasions. He 
summoned them quietly to meet him on 
Wednesday night, secretly, at the beach; 
and in the meanwhile he secured a. couple 
of stout boats, with oars,and hid them 
away in the place indicated. 

On Wednesday afternoon near nightfall 
the cutter came in and anchored, but no 
one came ashore. They kept a good watch; 
but the night was very dark and their ob- 
servation could not extend very far. Obed 
and his friends made their way through 
the swamp to the boats, and lay there quic8. 
ly all night 


through the marsh to where the men lay, 
“and, Without paying any attention to the 
wounded man, quickly stove holes in the 
bottoms of the boats, while the rest of the 
men rowed into Sight. One of their own 


bogr¢-and ‘they made 


b) ay Ti 
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ran/ ft. ont) fidle, abd Brbphred to 
fire. The iY. iti abhi un 
ing, separated) one circling ‘nerth and the 


Before another gun could. be, aimed, the 
cuttér wis boarded at bow and stern. 

The noise of the firfng® caused” the* ‘main 
party to.retrace their steps, and they.came 


they found their boats, unfit for > 
however, uatit ‘they bad pushed them off, 
and the water poured in on them. Willetts, 


secured, ran to the magazine, brought up 


Tom, and trailed it directly upon the. party 
in the water. ..Tbe shot from that and one 
of the carronades did fearful .execntion, 
and the few survivors that were unwounded 
ran up the beach to the mearest house, 
where they sheltered themselves and ulti- 
mately surrenderéd. “Five had been killed 
outright and eight a wounded, three 
of thett mortally. | T A 

The Cutter had bead won; but to keep it 
was another matter. There was no crew 


through the squadron. As soon as the news 
of its: capture..was known, or when some 
time had elapsed after its absence,;there | 
would be powerful boats’ crews:sentfor it, 
perhaps one of the smaller vessels. 80, 
after consultation, it was agreed t0. tit the 
rigging, rémove’ the masts,' and sink ‘the 
vessel] in the deepest hole in the harbor, to 
be raised on a suitable opportunity., This 
was soon done, after taking the movable 
property ashore, previously filling the bar- 
rels of the Long Tom and carronadeés with 
all the melted beeswax that could be had 
in the neighborhood and then storing them 
in the hold. Then the ‘prisoners were 
carried off by their captors over the coun- 
try and safely lodged in Philadelphia, 

In three days a British force came, as 
had been expected, and they made things 
lively. They burned down’ a number of 
farm-houses, Lippincott’s among the num- 
ber; but. the inhabitants, except those of 
known loyal sentiments, kept at a respect- 
able distance from harm. Every boat 
upon the beach for miles the British. de- 
stroyed. 


and some of the rest came back, got, up a 
crew, raised the cutter, and fouod ‘her in 
good. order, .The cannons. were rusted 
some on the outside; but the-beeswax had 
preserved the inside smooth. They re- 
masted and rigged her, cut the wasp figure- 
head off, replaced it iby. the rudely-carved 


sea with her, having obtained letters of 
marque, and ran down to the West Indies, 
where they took ample revenge for the 
burning of the Middle-of-the-Shore.. In fact, 
with the prizes they took, the master aod 
crew shared quite a small fortune at the 
close of the war. The ‘‘ Rattler” was dis- 
armed when peace came and embarked in 
. quieter business, carrying shingles and 
pine boards aloug the coast for many years. 





Tying! close |. 
down, and sat ‘thie a land. They alled cx 


meanwhile. Tbey disengaged a carronade,.|. 


derstand- . 


other south, and the shot missed both. 4, 


back in a hurry tothe landing-place; where} 


in the meanwhile, after the prisoners were, 


some grape 6nd canister, loaded the Long | 


to man it, even if it could be got} tijsea 
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In about a year’s time Obed, Willetts, y 


figure of asnake, rechristened ber the Rat- | 
tler,” and one dark, stormy night got off to: 
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ate ity admirable work of life ingur- 
ance is the Ea which it gives to. 9, be- 
Feayed and. destitute family. But its 
operations cannot be circumacribe: by 
this limit, Its value es a handma 
commerce, as Asusteiner of credit, pa as 
a great lever in the thousand mercantile 
and benevolent movements of the day has 
become Very prominent. Life ingurance 
a are now counted among the agsets 
of many commercial houses, Lf a man is 
in business alone, with the ugual outstand- 
Ang debts, and death entangles the estate, 
“these hungry creditors demand its sacrifce, 
and tedious litigation deprives the family 
of all that might-heye been saved. But life 
insurance changes the whole condition 
wher nien Have 6nough of it to offset their 
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If a mer is ebiiiniaal with part 
ners, and thédeath of-one causes the with- 


dra@ gl Gok) Capital) Bid Pperaiions of the 
— Va arg Ip this emergency, if 
theté surahce’ enongh to be set 
agaivatthe deceased -pariné?’s iptepest, the 
‘firm moyes.onin good credit as before. 
*Thereare firms where a Capitalist stakes bis 
motley against the akill of partmers.-'The 
death ‘of the latter finds *th® capital in- 
yolyed, with no practical hand to extricate 
it;,end.the death of the former, leaves no 
leverage to move by, and the whole busi- 
ness ends in e:faijure. 

Does life insurance cost too much:when 
it prevents such calamities?’ Would any 
‘credit be allowed to a merchant when it 
was known that he steadfastly avoided the 
protection of fire insurance? Bat equally 
importantis the, protection of life’ fusur- 
ance where the experienced hedd and the 
skiliful hand are the principal’ elements of 
strength in.a business hotise.’ A ‘fatmer 
has his farm mortgaged,"*and at his death 
it cannot be divided to meet the ‘interests 
of the children without serious deprecia- 
tion. Life insurance could have prevented 
this disasters A church baving &@ popular 
pastor goes to a great expense fo meet the 
demands of an overflowing congregation. 
As his death will leave the people severely 
crippled, they can protect themselves by 

insurance on his life, These are some 
\% tlie ways in whieh life | ‘horde iy 
ublied. Uy 

Are you insured? The majority of men 
expect to get their lives insured at some 


time—when they have more money; when 
it ¢ant Be com foram, wih Soy trou- 
Ble} of when they get” ti the will 


cannot be taken for the deed and these 
half-formed intentions are worthless. No 
company»will »everspayy insurance on a 
pulicy which was ‘‘going” to be taken. 
The practical, prudent, common sense, 
manly, and satisfactory action is to go and 
ao the” ‘thing now, go And Apply, for an in- 
surance in such a company as the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, one of the most 
substantial institutions im the country, 
which last year_ paid nearly five million 
‘dollars to its policy-Holders dnd their heirs. 


INSURANCE NOTES, 


Tue Journal of Commerce makes a sug- 
gestion which is well deserving the aiten- 
tiow of some enterprising insurance capital- 
ist.,.In.commepting upon the report of 
Professor Davis, of the Miami Medical 
College, on the statistics of deaths by con- 
sumption in. this country, Zhe Journal says: 


»**Thus far the interest of the under- 
writers alooe have been considered. If, 
however, they increase og stringency of 
their rules and the strictness of their med- 
ical examinations, as thus suggested, it is 
proper to rynenber that there will be a 
couaiferable increase in the number of per- 
sons who desire to avail themselves 0: > 
benefits of life insurance, but who wil 
turned away from the doors of the tae 
rete doing asafe business. What is to 
done for them? Must they be left un- 
| provided foror, what is worse;turned over 
to the * wild-cat’ companies? Tt may be 
worth while to inquire whether ornoa safe 
business’ cafhot be done, at “rates Within 
reach, in the insurance of rejected lives. 
If so, here is. an. unoccupied field, where 
idle eapital, if uncertain of profitable divi- 
dend returns, might be su ip set Leal 








|| forming « praiseworthy 





—In general it is nal ap insur. 










ance company to dispute the claim of 
survivor because the péfson insured h 
died by suicide. The sympathies of a juty 
ere always with the doubly unfor a: 
widow ; the hopes of ' the” ipany ¢ re 
the more dispassionate Opinions “of “the 
court of ‘appeal.’ Hence it happend that’ 
cases of this kind are frequently carried to | 
the higher courts. “All stich litigation tends | 
to the disrepute of the company, and there 
are not a few insurance officers wii believe 
‘that more is lost than gained by these con- 
tests. But whén, ‘ds ‘in the’ caged! the 
Knickerbockér Life Insuraiice “Company, 
tried at Baltimore, ‘the appeal ‘is ‘decided 4 
against the’corporation, there can “be little 
question of the want of wisdom In Ntigate 
ing the claim. 


INSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED A..D. 1850, of 


MANHATTAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY oF 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
nag paid 
has e ratio of 
Its ratio of Expenses 10 Receipts tm 1874) was only 
THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS Par. 
EXAMINH THR PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


l«¢ 
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DIRECTORS. - ; 

HENRY Srgpens' EDWARD SCHBLL,. 
D, HENRY 1G C, Norwoop, 
AMBROSE C. NGsLAND, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EpwIy J. BROWN, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 

P. PERRIN, Cc. ¥. We 
DENTON PEARSALL, J.L. HALSEY, 
Jarre M. cas ered ae a Rv: Aa. 

A AN ZANDT 
one 8 Hat JAMES E. YEAmiAN,” 4 , 

oO 8. : it. Louis, 
HENRY A. KERR, B. W. BLATCHFO meuivon 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 

. A. SEAVER, N. EK. Masron, 

C. FELLOWS, San Francisco, 

iM COFFIN, JACOB NAYLDE, 
ALBEHT CLARE, delphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JouN XH. WATSON, 
AvGusTUs SCHELL, 
Geo. W. Q . 

PRESIDENT, RG 
HENRY STOKES. CY. WEMPLE. 

SECRETARY, 
J aa if 8. N. STEBBINS. 

THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANGE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruagr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Banriert, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


261. 262. né 
Nos. 1 ad a 264 Broadway 


paretioe —aer 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


VRS aa CA MANACEAES 


All forms of IAfe and Endowment Potctes Issued, 
JOHN E. Ne WEBHE, Paneigent, 
PEAS 
=F Williaa D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OFFICE OF THE baer) 


iGANTILE 
anit’ 39% 


Ha Wait Shed N.Y. 


NEW YORK, Jannary 21s 1875. 

| ER, FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THR AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist of December, 1874, is 
pad im conformity with the provisions of its 


i 
fs 6 





expe 
JOSB.BO1VAGCA Ls, sossiasenncceavsnee eevee «oe 1,066,188 89 
|. Paid cash dividend to stockhold- ee 
_ ers, August DM. s cocctnasacaaanan mine 


"Paid casi rebatement tS Méaletl.... "3155, 756 29 


Cash Tae bchighny bas, ¢ ner 


nived, States, . Biaipy Bak, mad 


can ea 
course of Sen ee esl 
and scrip of other com .., 88,242 0 
$907,563 63 


A Senii-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


PRUSTERS. | 
S HATHAWAY, 


, FRAN 





ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
ARCH’D G, MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d ¥.-Pres. 
GJ. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capitat <= - = * $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Wabilities - -- »- ~ 247408 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, & D, 





DIRECTORS: 


-GEO, T. HOPE, President. 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
MUEL 


SA D. RNEY 
ENJ. Ge ARNOLD, WRENOB LURNURR 
e Ww UEL A. SAWYER, 
CHITTENDEN ©YRKUS CURTISS, . 
H. SWAN GEO. BLISS, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, SuKtiA PRESR 
THEODORE ri. aus ED, Wetting 
WM. H. CASWELL, ‘HENRY se 





¥. kee ata 
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CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF N tSSAU 
NOS. 22, 24 Se & & 26 6 NASA ST., 


2 WwW. 
ABRAM M. ELRB 





Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$0 


President, — 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
: Secretary, 

J. P. ROGERS. 












Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


PR 8 NO ANE AP NE EL REE TT setbetiahendiieid 


|» 







er THE 


aad? id 


N ational. Life 


oF. TRE UNITED STATES or ‘AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL’ ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 9) 6! 


BRANCH 0 OFFICE» 


orbs 163 LaSalle St.. 


CHICAGO, 1LL., 
where the business of the the Company is transacted, 
Cash Capital....«...-..,.0000-+0- , --1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, San. ist, 1875... . 3,580,225 31 
Tots! Liabjjities, Jan, 1st, 
NM, .. bce codhnssict, ts sh4-e40) B455;027 11 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reinsurance 
Fund... } 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Président. 
L. D, CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 


J. ¥. CRANK, Secretary. 
asamp toh ats ttc 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus 7. ee @ @ 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit ieee 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 





JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
, HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Set y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
EO. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«K, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairs on 
the Slst December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine 3 from 
Bt t Red od December, 1874. 96,512,086 21 
ams 
January, es Uascascockovececonsvarenencvul® 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,45,814 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Le apked of from ist January, 
ums mar 7 
1874, 45. s st Decembe ADO. ISTE. sossenes , + Boon ‘3 
Loss’s uring the same period...... 370,56 
} of Premiums areas =: pence a el 47 


United Rates play Bote of New i ee 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.,.. $9,931.05 00 
Loans secured by y 
and Bonds and Ortgages..- 
my and noe | notes and claims aue 


aoe renee - See ee eens ese eeeeseseses 


Total Amount of Assets......... 816,033,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of and red jon will be in gold. 

A-dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 





By order of the Board, 

















TRUSTEES: 
RDO URNHA 
Ww RE, FR RLES at Sen 
re RANCIS seIDDY, 
Eris. BY B MI TURN 
AR H. RUSSELL, CHAS. Hf. MARSIL 
VELL HOLB GrOnGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ORERT L. STUART 
AMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DK FOREST, 
ANIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLARE 
M. STORGI CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
HENRY K. ERT, JOSIAT O. LOW. 
w LIAM E.DODGR, ‘ADOLPU LEMOYNE, 





Fite, WIR AG OA 
A a MOORR Tce rea 





wae guar ® 


daly, 8, 1875. 






FIFTEENTH. ANNUAL STATEMENT 





hue 7 ‘ASSURANCE’ ‘society, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874.....,..,.s0. .2 921,644,887 16 


INCOME. © 


188,221,299 40 
verted 1,423,437 7 9,650,787 14 





DIEU RSEMENTS, 
Claims by! deaths ‘and 





ents 1,988,302 38 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,039 84 





Dividend on capital, .., 2,191 
6,150,130 83 
$25,145,443 47 

Parchase, at.a discount from their 

value, of commissions accruing 
DONE. Das ceies conics J usdivoke i 454,930 90 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..924.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages..$16624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
closure, ........ s08. 00. 9,031,451 05 
United States stoeks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 
State stocks,. 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 





. | 8,463,300 


Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest.,.,.... 


Deferred premiums,,., 769,783 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 

192,016 45 1,201,%4 77 
Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874. .$25,981,.757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181,029,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies... ,.¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Ree 

DO Pecan aca vie stcgecereséoces en -. 3,662,587 28 

From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has decl y dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


@. W. PHILLI 
9 VEN Cink” { Actuaries 
We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, aud compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 38. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—o— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAMG. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKEK, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODG ETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN FE. BATES, 
HENRY ¥. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN Chow, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILI.17s 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS a. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, 
GEORGE H. sTUART, 
JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORKEY 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
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JAMES M. HALSTED, 
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July 8) 1875.] 
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THIRTY-YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION ‘Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies tssued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,"AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be swr- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each’ subséquent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while othér Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of .several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Instrancé’ or 
Agencies cheerfully farnished upom application to the Home Office. _ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. ‘ 
WILLIAM H. aD, Vieetreritane amt Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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FERSAL 
 UaFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 ‘Warren Street, New York. 


Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 


, ee Qa 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, I8TE..........ceesareseecsgepneeessarsereceracgs sosernes $061,607 35 
RECEIPTS, (874. 
From other Senspeniee--Resersekien Risks reinsnred.;........ $3,282,809 23 
eyes: ponemns asaceahh ene HeEhoe ereow edt os Genudd erences 1,683,473 
‘*"  Tnterest.. ah « 0 an diteiniicn nan.nd > tis ob <qup cantina: a 
MOYO DROUIUIN SS Osho. toe con ccetace cee ccctehencccccpecte 10,000 00 
aivethie Souci, Profit on Bonds, te. 3.9... ou csev eves 6,640 18 3,105,489 73 
$0,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
For i a, RR ae ge on pepe Pept ttotaaet- 877.919 57 
yar ee Et Bt el Bt PRE 47,577 86 
° Aponities so. 76... LTRs. CONS Bg 0 BEST 0 4 PNT LUE 695 13 
9 pwc va Policieiaysy yy « dpane opsicxsas vio di) cabo des ceeee 842,704 83 
7 Eatnetratce, SE PE Regent A, SANS I PPE MERE 7,153, 83 
i MUMOUNCC I cue civhs<ah<cchsqnescsto, ccdavachade ese 16,800 00 
*? \Dmens05ec 905. se RETR OTP IAS. 0 uefa bet athe 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management..,.iv.cccoscesd.isescesasendedas « °883,186 15 $1,680,267 21 
Ledger SI, PREG TEN, BOTs <5 0.50 us annsconne doeenasacesashs <hoounnaeeen pe pron $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds Morte iain 85k 030808 os 26 908k eee dd MIVA BY $2,128,461 73 
Cel RANG, 15 cs ceictanieAsataitadedashaes evpede te 1¢cayredes «th 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds, ...,.........sssecseeesece 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......... .....0.ceeeeeeeees 658,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in excess Of the reserves... ices ockescceseeeescetedesccees 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Retnenrnene of their Risks...... 106,284 80— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above 
Aeccrmed: Teter aah. n:siés set cs cinid sos 0d dnsielss ie cded op bebe dbdeeseed 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms...:...0.s.<csseeees 119,914 85 
Premiums Unedllec and in Course of Collection. ..,.....+++.+«+« $267,081 $5 
Assets, Jan. fst, 1875, . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. f 
Unpald Death Claimes... 2.0.05 .0 00 Ue cic levecebecccccceceecs $105,895 98 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York. Standard).......0..csssecsesees 3,840, 194 00- $3,946,089 93 
Surplus, « 4 4 2 * $107;16 | i 8 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Pres 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros, & Co. | GEO. 8, COE, President American Exchange 
JAMES M. HALSTE Bai 


D, Prest. American Fire nk. 
ae acti eo T. lm Prest, Continental Fire In- 
at-Law. ri SAMUEL W. SORRET, 122 East 44th ot. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE M.D., 20 West 30th st. vf G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th at. 
sioners of Emigration. MARTIN BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

Witsiau G. LAMBEST, Preat.. Mercantile | J. C. GOO 


DRIDGE, No. 150° Broadway. 
Trust ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st, 

BURR WAKENA MAN, late President Harlem 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 Eest 50th 


ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
a LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brows 
EDWARD W. LAMBERTI, M.D., ices 
EXaMInan. P 


HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presipant. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
GEORCE L. MONTACUE, ue. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, P. GRIFSIN, General Manager. SAM'L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185. BROADWAY. 
Forry-THIRD SEMI-ANNCAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 1875, 


feaps a ospetianss msi Bividenas 7 Hat wey Wy ge ae 3k 33082 aa 





JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 






































Total Assets - - o{ 16 vel 4 pie a ae 23 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Gondsand ra Moric Wag Wh oi Wiad itaita wean’ WMG AID! LILI cnt £OGBS3 ; 
OP -rraroyaurnr say eee Wererteek Staccscccseeton 07 4 
jemand (market value oF Securities, B418, 080.25) 72 0077277" 290, 
Vereat de OB sarees soe mrt Sorcerer Hi 7 
pinienbics erry a tenses fea 
Total. ........6i.dseecesceheeeet iii Weekes 85,627,445 33 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Janus BPTI SI. IR. cnecashosthcsscbcdeeade ccontecssee “ee 9289. $33 43 
Total. & ‘ ~ $290,924 49 





. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
THOS. B GREENE, Vase sects A Ke WILMARTHL Vice-President, 








/ ( K. FRANCIS; Ae HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 

“somata ==" | STEEL ENGRAVING 

ST. LOUIS Charles § 
uri INSURANCE) sunt FOR ONE NEW sUnScRIn 
"COn | TO THE INDEPENDENT a> 
| Deke cgigom STOCK ‘omaeli GOs 10, 

surance for a MINTI- : yore ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 

251 Broadway, N.Y. City,, 


MUM Premium. 











30 c 
farm and Gatien. ¢y 
HOW TO GROW THE TRAILING 


ARBUTUS. 


2 Mee eeeOO ON 


THIS may appear a question of little conse- 
quence to those who have always seen the Arbu- 
tus growing wild sroqnd | ap¥in profuse | 
abundance ; it will be of little interest to those 
who know ‘nothing about the plant or who 


cannot its and raps 
ort ene tterakt tks we eae ve 
have seen it only occasionally, and then with-~ 
great admiration, but have failed in their at. 
tempts to domesticate it the question wa my 
one of much importance. 

Those who have long*beea familiar mith the 
Arbutus, as skirting woodland anid-sometimes 
creeping out into the open,fields, may think it 
would bemsensy a matter oitransplant it any- 
where and-e as the Wild Violet or 
the Eivérwort:* But if such persons abould 
try the experiment they would soon find but 
their mistake. They certainly, would if they 
tried to transplant it into'soils and conditions 
unlike those where it grew originally. I do 
not profess to know all the reasons why. It 
may be that there arescertain elements in 
its itive 26th which it absolutely. requires 
and dn the absence of which it droops and 
pines away. It may be that in’ the’ ground 
where it is newly set there are certaim’ ingré+ 
dients which are hurtful to its constitution 
and fatal to its prolonged life. A veteran 
physiologist snd lover of rare. plants found, 
after long trial, that earth taken,from the 
brink of a certain precipi¢e: would nourish sey- 
era! Kin@s of ‘shfubs (as Kalmias and Azaleas) 
which would not grow in the earth taken from 
the valley beneath. And his cOvclusion was 
that specific hurtful properties were -washed 
out from the soli at the top, by the rains, and 
deposited at the bottom I have sometimes 
thought thatthe Epigea was opposed on prin- 
ciple to transplanting, holding that its famfly2}- 
was designed by Providence to; stay where it 
was Grst placed, to cheerand sweeten its orig- 
inal centersof creation and none other. 

But, however these’things may be, it is a 
hard matter to transplant it. A club of gen. 
tlemen in this town, who are fofever bént ‘on 
doing: things which: Nature half. forbids ‘thém 
to ddj “havé “tried year after’ year to tame 
this wild fairy; but she bas. hitherto eluded 
them. They have procured their plants:from 
Cape Cod, from’ Cambridge, from Newburgh, 
and from the Catskills., They have set them 
in the shade, in partial. shége, and in the sun- 
shine. They have bedded the roots in sand, in 
a mixture of sand and muck, and in common 
garden. soil. And. then; “after seeing their 
plants make a brave show for a few weeks: 
they have seen them gradually wither and’ die. 
This has been the general experience. 

But last year one of these gentlemen re- 
solved to tryanew method. He prepared a 
border of ground’ on thé orth side of bis 
woodhouse, One foot in depth and composed 
of one-third sand, 6né-third ‘garden ‘soil, avd 
one-third leaf-mold from the woddé.'' And f{€ 
was so placed ‘as to receive at ‘the bottom a 
portion of the drip from the eaves of the shed) 
He then procured from two of his friends in 
different parts of the country boxes Of “plints” 
taken op withs, good x ed eds goal 
ing to the reot~ and gare: y"packed in moss 
Along with these packages Of plants he also 
procured boxes of the earth im which these 
plants originally grew. This soil was spread 
over@he gurface of the border and the roots of 
the néw plants were carefully imbedded in it, 
The Border was owell watered and afterward 
mulched with Jeayes and.moss. <A few of 
these plants died in the course of the summer; 
but thé most of them lived and flourished, as 
though they had fot been transplanted. This 
spring? found them. in good condition, and 
during the firs} half of May they furnished a 
fine display of blossoms. 

The results of these experiments seem to 
sbow=the direction ‘in which planters should 
work,» It;would,.seem that the Arbutus re- 
quiréé"partial shade, a degree of moisture at 
the roots/s soll free from clay and composed 
largely of sand and Jeaf+fiold, | And, 'to.make 
the mattef doubly sure, tlic plants should have 
afair start ifthe #oilto whieh they ae 
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20 offi , are are 
a oe ever s lawn and 
| trimmed ont of all natural symmetry, and here 
and there a patch of colored Coleus, pretty 
enough in themselves, but not supplying the 
los 4 not 
ms, 
Cannas, and the Castor Oil plant, with its trop- 
ical luxuriance ; nor yet could we banish the 
getters, Yacesel and’Cactasés which mod- 
ern pads has added to our resources. We 
love them all; indeed, with the ae of 


agtererria faertie 


word for the old-time garden and for the 
flowers that our avcestors cherished, ... » 
There is no need to describe an old-fash- 
fone garded. Every one knows it. Phlox is 
generally found>in it, and Stocks and: ‘GAUE 
flowers, *¥eliow Marigolds~ sun’ ‘themselves 





out of their borders, while the weeds leap'in. 
There are great tall Hollyhocks, standing like 
| Srenadiers.op duty, and there is a Sweet Pea 
that has m loved by three generations of 
maiden aunts. Bless those maiden aunta, from 
Betsy. Trotwood down! How delicious'‘ate 
their apples: -and cream‘? How ‘crisp their 
doughnuts and how very sage their advice} 


the example of our ‘first parents) © Our ‘ab- 
sence shall not be as long. _ Shakespeare, him- 
self must have preceded us, for here is a 
‘bank?! Gpok whith the Wild Thyme grows,” 
and here is “ Sweet.Marjoram,’® the password 
of Lear, and-Ophelia’s Pansies; and Rosemary, 
and Columbine, Here are. ‘“Cowslips , tall,’? 
and Egiantine, andiall the good: old English 
names... We have read’ that Shakespeare, who 
was no botanist, for the scienée was in {ts in- 
fancy in his day, makes mention»of over one 
hundred and fifty plants by their familiar titles: 
Thid fs goodly number for 's mediaval her- 
barium. ‘That they had a place deep down in 
that great-beart of his-who, ean doubt? For 
. The ts ‘always’ tender with them. 

‘'Th@@hida Asters take us back to the time 
when we were no taller than:they and many 
times happier; ahd the odor of the Chamoniile 
offends us, just as it used. We never have 
loved the Dabliss—they are so very precise. 
Sunflowers flourish in our old-time garden 

“and yelléw birds peck at the nourishing seeds. 
We wonder if thé flowers do turn with the sun, 
or whether that ts a fiction of Tom. Moore’s, 
We do not despise the Sunflowers, although 
they are shoddy fellows and swell ‘into pre- 
mature magnificence, Mint, Lavender, and 
Horehound are here, eweet-smelling and satis- 
fying. In the afternoon the Fout-o'clocks 
open thefr red and white and variegated blos- 
soms—the “Marvel of Peru’’—furnishing at 
one time, maybe, a nosegay for the Incas. 

Verbenas atid Larkspurs and Monkshoods 
are usually found, and Lovage and Hydrangea, 
Of Roses we need not speak. Every old gar- 
den, is full of them—red, white, and yellow. 
Even these well-beloved plants are not like 
those of modéra date, “What can ‘surpads the 
old-time Blosh Rose, with its poetic‘nanie, or 
the pretty Sweetbrier? 

‘Tf in our list we have omitted to mention the 
favorite flower of any haunter of these gardens, 
Ave vee bimito make a mental insertion. We 

fondly hope for the time when we may possess 

a few feet Of cultivable soil upon which we 

of our-childhood.. - We, will 
secept them with all the sinful s pani- 
ments of tares and weeds, hoping gradually to 
efadicate the faults while we foster the virtues 
into fruition. 





PRACTICAL TOPICS. 


THINNING CORN, 
Prof.’ Roberts; of the Cornell University, 
made some experiments in growing corn upon 
the college farm last season, the results of 
which are valuable. He planted three plots of 
three-sixteenths of an acre each with corn, 
and thinned the hills in one lot to three stalks, 
another to four stalks to a hill; the third was 
not thinned. The first plot yielded at the rate 
of 160 bushels, the second 125 bushels, and the 
third 106 bushels (of ears) to the acre. Mr. 
Roberts states, as the result of many experi- 
ments prior to these; at the Iows Agricultural, 
liege,.that the heaviest crops of) cérn.were 
m | ace by growing three stalks to’s Hill, end 
.* rw ‘vo, stalks to shill will produce more | 
than five stalks. If every stalk produces an 
ear and corn is planted three feet apart mad 
Bes there will ke nearly 100 "mri of shell 
in per acre? To grow maxim ps ~ 







hun ir 

Tn view is, age tho pro-” 
lifie a grain as corn, a yield) bushels to 
the acre should be coriside 


as something 
almost impossible to be obtained)" f 
FLOWSR-BEDS, 


(Cal. Poppy), which our gardeners persist in 


But we have strayed from tbe. garden, after | 


green color and the tubers continue swelling 


Dutil growth fs stopped by the'ttost. Besides, 








feature ia the old-time garden. This vohens} 


get 
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being forced into careless ond daigressble 
associations, Pansies and meetactiane * gue 
néver to see each other. Indeed, I< 
whether Pansies should ever see. 









water and rub each leaf with the thumb and 
Anger, give it a good shake, and when dry 
ete it to ita place in the window. The 

; plant are its lungs, each leaf being 


gtass. Cut e tarf_ snd» ith hundreds of .mi pores, 
deep purple, and note’ ants breathe in c: mae: $e 
Pat the pi ones into bor perspiration of said to 
you will¥ eo impertak times that of * an ‘body. 


themselves, Bs Nae 
‘A splendid plant for ribbonizing: 


Crassula in ground which faces the sun, ? he | pia 


Crassulacee are sun-lovers all, and, unlike the: 
Searlet Sage are not put out by our winds. 
There is a tender glance, too, in Crassula’s eye, 
which the 
It belongs 0 
Crassula will bear pinching in when not setting 
its blooms. Bouvardias, white and scarlet, are- 
‘pretty for the inner ribbon of a small lot. 

\A friend wrote me from England last year 
that she saw a bed of blue Nemophila (Baby’s + 
Eyes) twelve feet wide and nearly half a mile 
long in an English ene Our pretty 


Lupins are grown t! ess in 
sal 





furnishing these colo: 
complete without a 


néglecting. 
PEASTER FOR POTATOES. 


According 4d Rare ayy of alt 


prize essay o' a 


very remariable ihre l, 
ter by dusting the vines with it as soon as they | 
are through the soll, again immediately after 
the last. plowing.and hoeing, an ty ‘exer: | 
through the hole? growing séa 
application may be light, the second heavier, 
and after that more bountiful—say 200 pounds 
tothe acre. Itrenders the te desepalata- 
ble to insects and appearsito be fatal to 
of the fungi. The vines retain a bright lively 


potatoes thus grown are 80 sound and free 
from disease as to be ver kept Pig ea fete Spring 
market, without. loss by rot, 

says he has seen 8 field, all eo 98 with the 
same variety.at. sores tines time, half of 
which, that had récéived no pater e yield 
was but sixty bushels per acre, and many rot_ 
ten, while the other half, to which plaster had 
been applied, yielded 350 bushels per.acre, and 
not an unsound one among them. 

FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE. 

A few small Yases OF spécimed glasses Billed 
with flowers have a pretty effect in a sitting- 
room, where a large arrangement might not be 
desired. Asto the shape of: these little vases, 
they can be obtained of almost any form and 
material. Some are of; erystaly others china, 
some tall, and others short. For light and 
graceful flowers, such as Lily of the Valley, a 
plume of this looks best when arranged ina 
large-size specimen glass or similar shape ; 
while such as Hepaticas or Snowdrops look 
best in receptacles of a flatter or moré tazza- 
like form. Ihave ® few little vases for flowers 
of this class of the following form: a half- 
opened Water Lily resting on three small 
leaves \of »the: same plant, made of china, 
These vases can be obtained tinted, but mine 


are simply of white china, which shows up the |» 


colors of the flowers placed in them best. Lit- 
tle vases of this shape are well suited for Violets 
at this season, and even the common wild Prim- 
roge, if intermixed with a few small hardy Fern 
fronds, looks pretty when tastefully arranged, 
placed on a work-table in the drawing-room, 
for those who.may not have choicer varieties 
at hand. : 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS, 


The United States Agricultural t | 


has been collecting information relative to the 
improvement of spila considered worn out, 
and says: “Many examples are given of the 


‘renovation of worn and apparently worthless |; ° 


soils and the increase of fertility in fresh but 
unpromising lands. Fields that have been cul- 
tivated exhaustively for twenty and even forty 
years have been restored to original product- 
fveness, hot by gianos and ¢uperphosphates, at 
$60 td $80 per ton, but by inexpensive: local 
resources, the cheapest and most, reliable of 
which is found in clovering. In one case in 
Butler County,’ Pa.; & section of thin, gravelly 
land, on which it was thought no one could 
secure a decent living, came into the possession 
of German emigrants at nominal rates. They 
cleared off the brush, plowed, cultivated, 
turned under green crops, saved every fertiliz- 
ing materfal wvaflable, never duplicated a crop 
in fivéoreiz:years’ rotation, and that tractis 
now a.garden, and from worthlessness, bas ad- 
vanced to the value of $100 per acre and is 
y becoming more productive.” 
HOW TO WASH HOUSE-PLANTS. 

Have a large pail or tub filled with warm 
soapsuds ; then, spreading the fingers and palm 
of the left hand over the soil in the pot! ttrh * 
the branches to at ey into Meas warm 608: 
ande, bib ihe plake DEMARY taroule? thd 


‘water, till every leaf has cin Dag thon 









ite meyer bloom on account of the 
‘ of dust upon their leaves. A 
, ge to be laid down in atub as 

dove ‘described may be syringed and each leaf 
rubbed clean with the finger and thumb, which 
are better for that purpose than a brush ora 
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RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


For several years we have been pur- 
chasing California and Oregon lilies, and must 
now Have from five to ten thousand. We 
have never dared offer’ one for sale, because 
we did not know what to name or how to de- 
scribe them. We have obtained half a dozen 
‘varieties , @hd Half a dozen 
names to Bnibs't yi In our ne- 
cessity, we wrote to Henry A. Bolander, Esq., 
superintendent of public instruction and 
connected with the geological survey of the 
State of California as botanist, and from him 

te bb weal: eg of namie {§ not 
designed, and tor the p 08e 

a Ke A “there are but four species 

= lilies in this wide western coast.” It is 
true they vary; but in no case sufficient to 
ewarrant a new name is a»reliable distipchion 
“to be miade.—Vick’s Guida, . . std & 


..The richest of the three largest land- 
holders of Scotland is the Duke of Sutherland, 






misty whose “broad acres” aggregate 1,326,333, or 


thore than 2,072 Square miles, yielding annually 
somewhat above a quarter of a million of dol. 
‘lars. \Next on the list is the Duke of Buc- 
cleach and Queensbury; ‘with a little farm 
418,403 acres. Though only about one-third 

as large ws the Duke of Sutherlava’é, 4t ap- 
pears to be almost three times as valuable, the 
yearly income ex eding $750,000. Sir James 
“Matheson is thifd in order, having 406,070 
acres ; but they pay him only $85,000. 


-++e1t looks a little risky to immerse a grow 
ing plant in water et 120° for the purpose of 
ridding it of plant-licé or other insects ; but we 
have tried it, with the best results and with no 
damageé to thé plants. The watefmust be in a 
convyenfent vessel, of sufficient depth, and the 
plants simply immersed and taken out as 


no hotter than 120°. “It is possible that some 
very tender-leaved plants may not bear this 
treatment. 

..-The country looks to Florida for its fu- 
ture supply of tropical fruit. In avery few 
years that state, with proper encouragement, 
will be able to furnish the North with lemons, 
oranges, bananas, pineapples, and other luxu- 
ties of this kind in unlimited quantities and at 
rates much lower than they command at pres- 
ent. The day is not far distant when oranges 
and bananas will be as cheap relatively in the 
United States as apples and peaches. 


..It has recently been shown by M. Bail- 
lon that the leaves of plants are capable of 
absorbing water. He has been experimenting 
by sowing peas ina box of such a construc- 
tion that the plants can be immersed in water 
without the roots or the soil in which they 
are growing becoming damp. He has kept 
peas alive for two months withoutegiving the 
roots any water whatever. the soil being virtu- 
ally quite dry. 


++. The new constitution of New York pro. 
vides that ‘‘neither the credit nor the money 
| of the state shall be given nor loaned to:or in 
aid of any association, corporation, or private 
’‘undertaking.”’ This at first sight would meet 
the approbation of most farmers ; but when it 
was found that it cut off the annual appropria- 
tion of $20,000 to the agricultural leties of 
the state some wisbed the restriction had not 
been quite so sweeping in its terms. 


.-Fuchsias, says an English gardener, when 
planted out and pruned back in July, will 
make & new growth and bloom besutifully 
through the autamn and winter months, 
Fuchsias, however, attain their greatest per- 
fection when trained along the tie-rods sup- 

porting the roof,.as then they entirely hide 
their supports and produce & wonderous 
wealth of gracefully-drooping floral beanty. 


..2eThe Savannah Advertiser says 26,981 tons 


} this, year enroute to the farmers of the state, 
Counting in all sorts to the close of the sea- 
son, The Advertiser estimates that Georgia will 
pay $3,500,000 this year for fertilizers. 


_ ap Alfred) Ey jot, Sunderland, 
Mass., raised 2,000 bushels of onions last sea- 
sonon five acres of ground.» ‘The price ranged 
from 80 cents to $1 per bushel. 
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927 SANSOM ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EBILITY, FEVER AND (D AGUE, IcK HEADACHE, 

FARRH@A, INDIGESTION, ICK STOMACH, 

YSENTERY, KIDNEY OISEASES, LEEPLESSNESS, 
SPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 
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-»-Beautiful- and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family ‘Sewing Machine 
most. desirable of any—will not, get 
out of order. le or, Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A Portable “treadle, attachment 
can behad atan additional expense of only 
$5, which can he.worked with “less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the’ use'of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six-being ordinarily required. 
Di awarded November,1873— 
warded November, 1874, by the 
American institute. 
buy a machine until you have seen 
it. ° Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine... Ité. merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and tirculars. 
< BECKWITH S. M. CO,, 
Now York: 862'Broadway., - 
Chicago +231 Wabash Ave. 
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Freckle ents Baldness, snd 
—_ a Birth-Marks. 
a skin. 


and is excellent for Cleaning the Mek iepentis “4 
bi 
odor to the mouth and sweetness to “the 
by Grocers po Druggists. 


BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


2 vr pene 
Teter AT Tat ag A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
oa neidney, Die ive, and Be a ed 
Liv Nore sitlate, Dy ite aia 
ae ea) ies chat Ponte. 3 
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MASA 


1,200,000 Acres in 
» soo FIRST-CLASS 


sever percent. interest, 





LANDS FOR SALE. 


EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDA, 
BEST, TOBACCO REGION, 
> ICTHE, West. 

Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 
Good Merkets and a. Healthy Country. 
Prices. $2.50,,to $10.an Acre. 
TERMS: One-tenth wat egy balance in seven years, at 


“FREE bari gas: 
furnished ir 


pane _en 
STOCK. FARMS,’ 
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poard, that will tufmiovel land and pulverizeit much | #5 and $47-Fulton st., N. Y.€ City. 
better than the best Leve' are we and Farmers’ Clubs should note the 
cand Se “Showing hillcsides. und | "Yor Circulars end Pricelist send to 
‘oun t 
. urn ave oe ae better se FW. DEVOR & 00. 
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@ shall The 
we fe eden Ready for ne for i number, Best in the World 
m, ready the ist of 
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Epereiryreites apres seminds BOE 
Beloit, Wis. 
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ED JOINTS Sa 





THE DYING’ BODY: 
SUPPLIED WITH: THE 
VIGOR amet 











THE CREAT 


_BlooD PURIFIERS id 


ONE ‘BOTTLE 
will make the Burod pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hatrstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, | 


Pustules, Tetters, Cankera, etc., from the Head, Favs,. | - 


Neck, Mouth, an@ Skin: It is pleasant to take and 
the dose issmal. emesa es 
_ Vi seo 


te? i 
It Redol¥es away Dikcased Depostts; tt Pubtiés the 
Blood and Retiove+as the ne it cures 
with certainty 


onthe n te? 2.4 


tem five or_ten years, 
Whether it be 
Secrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves 


MJan 7; 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular ek ator J 


Hae Dry, h, ray Atestions, phil 
Complatats, Blee ing the La yepe a 


Water 
Ul 





se $26 alt wae of thelife 


are 
Stee hns 
Sold by Drangists. "Rar per tule 
AR. } 


ee ae 
RAD WAT'S: p 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in tiie World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


ta i peel as D peta te cADie pliner te 2N 


ONE HUNDE. 
OTHER MEDIC icINES. OR ‘SIEDICAL DRTTEND- 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF Is 


APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN 
ALLY ACCOBDING TO /DIRECTIONS—PAIN,FROM 


WHATEVER CAUSE, CREASES TO EXIST, 
IMPORTANT. = Mivers, others 
in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
secure th fa phy RADWAY’S 
R RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used wi 
positive seamsaaepie j—— Te i eases w 
ss Biota ator’ Turoat hed Gotta ores 
menae jent = hroa' 
ness, oie oye § 7 





application “of "RADWAYS rhe 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few 
gars oy droves bat ee of wei will ina 


SOUR 
Ea, Oe: 
ere Reliet ad ama ety oo J 
Woes It with beter than French Brandy 9 or 
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oman “FALSE AND TRUE.” 








| LUSTER-COTTAGE CouOR PATS} 


vil ( iad“ 
ane ee INDEPENDENT. —— 


Bottled ‘Bliss. 


“purest, sdfest,“and 









It is impossible to conceive of a more 


refreshing draught than fs afforded by 


~am. Tarrant’s EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT,. | 
5 Be | vA ER which combines the advantages of # luxury with "those of ‘the | 


‘most-gefiisPal fetative and tonic ever admin- 


Astered as a cure for dyspepsia and bilious affections. 
SOLD BY ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. 





Tae ReMINatox SEwW- 
Ine MACHINE hagsprung 
rapidly into favor ag.pos- 
sessing the best cae 
Nation gf) good) quall- 
“ties—viz., light running, 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- 
stitch. 


It is a Shuttle Machine, 













with Automatic. Drop 
Feed. Design beautiful 
and conptrpgtion the 
very” “best, 


IMPLEMENTS.—Jruproved SC ecaniaaees. Plows, ¢ Guuri- 
ery SCRAPERS, PATENT oo Hay TEDDERS, = em som, orem, omc Ero. 


SE aa. WANTED. Send for 
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any a Wading? TONTAPLES. adopted by wun’ NINE im diferent, 
REAULNGTON 


for a 2nd 7 anpecenrppete 
Riri @ “hugbest a 2 tae. sive mal sista 


E, Remington & Sons) 
Remington S. M. Co., 


Remington, Ag'l.Co.,.. | 


lion, N. Y. 








UBLE-BARRELED Breeeu- LOADIN OT-GUN, 
beauty, finish, and cheapness, and the RA. 
‘MENTS.and renowned thro cos the world 
fa re etallic Cartridges. 
oo ee 


ae Toeetinoor, Range, 
made with a REMINGTON 


[July 8, 1875, 









ubifgil te nae ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowe 


od ati tmbboante Lune Cibenies Wé chen tue veval: 
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BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
SES AN iS MD PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


ag gtr « pap 


| nHOWnS 6 > jain ‘Tuaats, 


@ficacy by a test of 
ny Bold ne ¥ 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING -SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING, SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
y thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 

mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 





‘taca, 129 Satie » bes gg 
ta Ga. Dotivere oy Op we ties ouse, wy te ew 
~~ m, D. C., 621 vane St. hi 
Philadel p’ t, Sewing 
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OIL TANKS: 


WILSON’S 
{ Patent . Dome. 


@ EVENDEN’S 










ufacturers, 
47 & 49 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
75 WARREN S8T., N. ¥. 
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A large, inde: nt, honest a a 
news: th reliable market reports 
and a valuable agricultural 
ment. Weaim to make the 









WEEKLY CHROAKICLE 


ee SCALE C0., 


68 and 70 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





4-Ton Hay or Stock Lag Se o--,-$60 


ke other gioen at great coset 1 Seales war- 
Full particulars upon a) matte 


Amateur Workers in 
Det db babar othe 


HARD and RARE 
ee. | 3-8 in. and 


ay Ebony, 





to 200 Lewis st. foot ot 5th and 6th sts. .¥ 
*,* Orders by mail will have ptand careful at- 
tention. In stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 








RY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 55 RANDOLPH ST. iCHICAGO 








for . n June fith 
MLL oe Hon. 


Bee RICE LIST: CREAM. 
+}.25 cents per quart. 


ana 
td milies and ng- ouses 
an under — juarts oe Ap oents cents oe ioe pty 
be Creat camahipocd by agyf th Watson 0 BF Beeain. 
J. FUSSELL & SONS. 12 Hible House. 


SPRING -HOUSE,. 


- RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NiY!f oo 





st relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause, Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD! wc 


PANACEA Sree 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
FAMILY 
LINIMENT. aoe a. Sold by all Drug- 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use, 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton, street New York. 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 





PANACEA and Fam. 
ily Liniment is of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and exe 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 
is no mistake about it. 








CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
et ee fe: Pa neta worms tn the 


BROWN'S ‘VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will. destroy worms injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and from all coloring or other 


injurious | uenally used im worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all - 
25 s a Box. 
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